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DEDICATION, 


TO  MR.  ALDERMAN  NOW. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  BEG  leave  to  dedicate  these  volumes  to  you, 
for  whom — and  whom  only — they  were  written. 
So  that  I  am  happy  enough  to  obtain  your  favour, 
I  care  as  little  for  Prince  Posterity  as  his  highness 
is  likely  to  care  for  me,  which  I  presume  is  a  chance 
next  to  nothing.  What  is  the  use  of  a  patron 
wh»  gives  you  bread  when  you  have  no  jaws  to 
eat  withal,  and  fame  when  your  ears  are  stopped 
with  dust  against  the  hearing  ?  However  unpo-^ 
etical  it  may  sound,  my  appetites  and  desires  all 
belong  to  the  present ;  whether  recompense  or  re- 
muneration be  the  word,  it  is  at  your  hands  I  should 
wish  to  receive  it ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  your  other 
favours,  you  should  happen  to  think  I  have  deserved 
any  little  estate  of  reputation,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hold  the  same  oh  your  own  terms,  whether  for  a 
short  or  long  lease,  as  to  you  may  seem  most  ex- 
pedient If,  on  the  contrary,  you  refuse  me  alto- 
gether, I  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  grieved,  but  I 
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shall  not  the  more  appeal  to  Prince  Posterity,  or 
for  a  single  moment  pretend  to  the  world  that  I 
have  sustained  wrong  at  your  hands,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  disappointed  candidates. 

In  regard  to  these  tales,  I  can  only  say  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  make  them  good  ;  but  whether 
good  or  bad,  or  only  indifferent,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  they  are  original,  and  that  is  something 
now-a-days,  when,  on  taking  up  a  new  book,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  the  reader  stumbles  on  some  old 
acquaintance.  But  what  I  more  especially  pride 
myself  upon  is  the  historical  veracity  of  my  work : 
there  is  nothing  set  down  in  it  which  the  good 
people  of  this  country  did  not  at  one  time  believe 
to  be  true,  and  if  they  believe  it  no  longer,  the 
fault  is  not  mine  ;  nor  do  I  see  how  those  who 
pretend  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in 
matters  of  the  highest  policy,  should  take  upon 
themselves  to  question  the  same  authority  when 
the  subject  is  much  more  simple  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  if  their  judgment  is  to  be  lord-paramount  in 
point  of  law  and  government,  why  should  we  refuse 
to  accept  their  belief  in  the  supernatural  ? 

Submitting  myself  with  all  due  humility  to  your 
censure, 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

TriE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


The  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  had  their 
Puck,  or  rather  their  Robin  Goodfellow ;  for  Puck 
is  a  misnomer  first  introduced  by  Shakspeare,  and 
adopted  into  general  use  from  his  beautiful  poem 
The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  Italy  the 
spirit  is  called  the  Monaciello,  or  Little  Monk  ;  in 
France  he  bears  the  name  of  Follet,  or  Gobelin ;  in 
Sweden  he  is  Nissegoddreng ;  in  Spain  he  is 
Duende ;  and  in  Germany  we  find  him  again  as 
Hinzelman,  and  perhaps  as  Riibezahl ;  for  though 
the  one  was  a  house-spirit,  and  the  other  was 
a  gnome-king,  yet  in  all  other  respects  they  are  so 
similar,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  upon  them 
as  two  distinct  creations. 

The  object  of  these  tales  is  to  show  Robin  Good- 
fellow  in  the  character  which  tradition  has  assigned 
to  him,  partly  by  making  him  the  hero  of  new  fic- 
tions, and  yet  more  by  mixing  him  up  with  such 
portions  of  our*^popular  mythology  as  are  most  in 
accordance  with  his  acknowledged  habits.  It  has 
been  objected  to  me  by  a  friendly  critic  that  I 
should  have  done  better  in  giving  the  traditionary 
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superstitions  precisely  as  I  received  them ;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  opinion ;  it  seems  to  con- 
found the  very  distinct  offices  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  novelist.  The  latter  surely  may  be  allowed  to 
add  and  embellish  as  he  thinks  proper,  with  no 
other  restraint  upon  his  fancy  than  that  his  addi- 
tions shall  be  strictly  in  character  with  the  original. 
To  limit  him  beyond  this  would  be  to  circumscribe 
his  sphere  of  amusement,  and  reduce  him  from  the 
narrator  of  a  well-compacted  tale  to  the  collector 
of  scattered  fragments,  which  would  derive  their 
chief  interest,  not  from  their  intrinsic  value,  but 
from  being  portions  of  the  popular  belief. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  the  reader  will,  of  course, 
look  for  extravagance,  or,  if  he  likes  to  give  it  a 
harsher  name,  for  nonsense ;  it  is  a  term  that  I 
shall  endure  with  singular  indifference,  provided 
only  that  my  nonsense  turns  out  to  be  amusing ; 
for  to  write  agreeable  absurdity  is  no  trifling  or 
easy  matter.  Should  I  unluckily  prove  to  be  dull 
as  well  as  extravagant,  I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry 
for  it ;  I  did  my  best  to  please,  and,  having  failed, 
must  be  content  to  abide  the  penalty  usually  in- 
flicted upon  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  think 
of  amusing  the  public  without  being  sufficiently 
qualified  for  the  vocation.  But  I  would  fain  hope 
better  things ;  I  would  willingly  look  forward  to 
these  volumes  obtaining  so  much  ravour  as  to  jus- 
tify a  second  series,  in  which  case  I  propose  bring- 
ing forward,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Children  of 
the  Year,"  a  mass  of  popular  traditions  that  are  but 
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littie  known  to  the  general  reader.  The  fact  is, 
that  England  abounds  in  such  materials,  to  the  full 
as  much  as  Germany,  though,  by  some  fatality,  no 
one  hitherto  appears  to  have  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  search  for  them,  or,  if  any  have  searched, 
it  has  been  in  books, — the  very  place  in  which  they 
are  not  to  be  found.  I  remember  the  amiable  and 
talented  Andrew  Picken,  in  a  conversation  only  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  lamenting  that  he  could 
discover  neither  traditions  nor  superstitions  in  this 
country ;  but  he,  too,  had  been  toiling  among  our 
old  chronicles,  where  such  things  do  not,  and,  in- 
deed, could  hardly  have  been  expected,  to  exist : 
the  faith  of  the  people  is  to  be  sought  among  the 
people. 

For  the  present  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this 
topic :  if  my  work  fails  to  please,  I  have  said  more 
than  enough  already,  and  if  it  shall  happily  succeed 
with  my  readers,  a  time  will  most  assuredly  come 
when  I  may  treat  at  large  on  the  fairy  mythology 
— a  belief  far  more  beautiful  than  the  polytheism 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  however  sanctioned  by  the 
prejudices  of  our  early  education. 
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THE  FROLICS  OF  PUCK. 


INDUCTION. 


""  Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  forms.'* 

Shaksfbabe. 

The  fairies  were  not  always,  as  now,  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes.  There  was  a  time  when  they  would 
play  their  pranks,  in  the  merry  moonlight,  upon  the 
greensward,  often  the  friends,  and  seldom  the  ene- 
mies, of  their  human  brethren  ;  but  even  then  their 
natural  element  was  the  air,  which  they  divided 
with  the  birds,  as  man  divides  the  possession  of  the 
earth  with  the  beasts,  and  their  proper  home  was 
the  clouds.  These  vapoury  masses,  which  to  us, 
who  view  them  at  a  distance,  appear  all  to  be  of  the 
same  texture  and  for  the  same  purpose,  are,  like  the 
world  below,  separated  into  more  or  less  habitable 
portions.  Some  are  the  depositories  of  snow  and 
hail,  and  these,  which  resemble  the  more  northern 
parts  of  our  hemisphere,  are  seldom  visited  and 
never  dwelt  in  ;  others,  like  the  oceans  of  earth,  are 
-the  receptacles  of  the  living  waters,  and  in  these  the 
fairies  love  to  sail  and  frolic,  when  the  moon  is 
brightest,  in  barks  of  orient  amber,  scarcely  thicker 
than  the  thin  shell  of  the  nautilus,  the  mast  cut  from 
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the  tallest  tulips,  the  cordage  twisted  from  the  spi* 
der's  web,  the  sails  formed  of  the  golden  wings  of 
bees,  that  are  cemented  into  a  piece  by  the  ghitinous 
juices  of  some  rare  plant,  and  right  gallantly  does 
this  strange  canvass  swell  to  the  midnight  breezes; 
others,  again,  are  warm  as  the  lands  of  the  east,  and 
dry  as  its  sands,  and,  though  but  little  more  substan- 
tial than  the  gossamer,  are  yet  firm  enough  for  the 
light  treading  of  a  fairy. 

With  us  the  restless  elves  seldom  staid  for  many 
days  together,  though  they  loved  to  sport  on  the 
meadows  in  the  long  summer  nights,and  would  some- 
times even  gossip  on  the  winter  hearth  with  the 
cricket.  Our  earth,  with  its  fixed  forms  of  hill,  and 
vale,  and  tree,  that  know  no  change  but  what  they 
borrow  from  the  seasons  or  from  decay,  had  been, 
for  a  constant  dwelling,  the  worst  of  penances  to 
their  fickle  dispositions.  But  in  the  clouds  they 
enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy,  a  world  as  variable  as  their 
own  ever-varying  fancies.  One  moment  these  elfin 
realms  are  tir)ged  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, but  ten  times  brighter,  glittering  and  glancing 
from  rock  and  from  tower,  like  a  diamond  throwing 
off  its  tinted  brilliance  in  the  sunbeams;  then  on  a 
sudden  the  myriad  hues  and  shades  of  light  will 
blend  into  one  azure,  deeper  and  clearer  than  the 
skies  when  they  are  deepest  and  clearest ;  in  the 
next  moment,  hills  and  trees  and  cities  will  glow 
with  the  yellow  of  the  topaz,  and  then  again  be 
bright  with  the  richest  crimson,  or  fade  into  the 
more  sober  purple  of  the  violet.  Anon  the  form 
itself  of  tliis  fairy- world  will  be  entirely  changed  at 
the  voice  of  the  winds,  who  wait  round  the  throne 
of  Oberon,  and,at  a  motion  of  his  lily  sceptre,  de- 
stroy, and  build  up*  and  again  destroy,  with  a  sud- 
denness that  almost  mocks  the  eye  to  follow  it. 
Never  has  earthly  potentate  such  ministers  to  do  his 
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bidding.  Without  wings  they  fly,  without  feet  they 
run,  without  hands  they  work,  and,  although  impal- 
pable to  sight,  their  bodies  have  the  weight  and 
force  of  iron.  Their  voice  alone  is  all-powerful  over 
the  clouds;  they  speak,  and  rocks  melt  into  seas, 
seas  lift  up  their  waters  into  cities,  cities  split  and 
rend  into  mighty  forests,  and  the  forests  pass  through 
a  thousand  bright  and  fanciful  combinations,  for 
which  language  has  no  name,  but  all  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  varied. 

In  this  world,  which  in  the  dialect  of  the  elves  is 
called  Nephele, — as,  with  them,  fay  and  fairy  dis- 
tinguish the  two  sexes, — Oberon  was  now  sitting, 
in  no  gay  mood,  with  his  favourite,  Puck,  who  really 
loved  his  master,  though  his  freakish  propensities  did 
not  always  spare  the  monarch,  and  consequently 
there  were  times,  and  those  not  few,  when  he  was 
in  well-merited  disgrace.  Before  them  the  inferior 
fays  sported  in  merry  groups,  some  wrestling,  some 
bathing  in  the  liquid  moonbeams,  and  others  tilting 
in  mimic  war  with  spears  of  reed,  tipped  with  the 
sharp  thorn  of  the  may  bush  ;  a  favourite  weapon  of 
chase  when  they  hunted  the  humble-bee  by  day,  or 
galloped  after  the  leather-winged  bat  by  moonlight. 
Others  again  tripped  in  quaint  mazes  to  the  music 
of  the  iEolian  harp,  which  was  now  gently,  now 
more  boldly,  struck  by  the  west  wind,  and,  as  they 
paced  gracefully  to  its  low  plaintive  sounds,  or 
frolicked  to  its  wilder  measures,  their  wings  that 
were  of  the  texture  of  bees'  wings,  but  slightly 
touched  with  the  palest  azure,  either  gleamed  like 
sheets  of  silver,  or  the  light  fell  from  them  in  showers, 
like  dew-drops  from  the  rose  when  it  is  shaken  by 
the  morning  breezes. 

The  figure  of  these  little  beings,  though  none  of 
them  in  height  exceeded  the  full-grown  cowslip, — 
not  even  King  Oberan  himself^ — had  all  the  sym» 
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metry  that  belongs  to  the  perfect  youth  of  man,  and 
yet,  while  thus  diminutive,  there  was  nothing  dwarf- 
like in  their  appearance.  The  sight  of  the  dwarf 
invariably  excites  an  idea  of  disproportion  between 
the  face  and  body,  as  if  the  one  had  ripened  into 
maturity  while  the  other  had  remained  blighted  and 
stunted  to  the  dimensions  of  boyhood.  But  this 
feeling,  which  is  never  associated  with  the  sight  of 
a  marble  statue,  whatever  may  be  its  size,  was  just 
as  little  connected  with  the  tiny,  yet  faultless,  pro- 
portions of  the  fairies ;  you  felt,  at  once,  that,  had 
they  been  other  than  they  were,  they  had  been  so 
much  the  less  perfect,  and  that,  being  as  they  were, 
so  slight,  so  sylphlike,  they  seemed  rather  made  to 
float  in  air  with  the  light  thistle-down  than  to  tread 
the  grosser  earth.  Their  faces,  too,  were  as  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  as  their  figures.  Their  eyes  were  of 
the  colour  of  the  violet,  their  complexions  pale  and 
clear  as  alabaster,  and  their  hair  of  the  richest  and 
deepest  auburn.  Nor  was  their  dress  less  charac- 
teristic. They  were  clad  in  white  vests,  woven  of 
the  gossamer,  over  which  was  thrown  a  loose  robe, 
spun  from  the  golden  down  of  the  humble-bee,  and 
this  again  was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
cincture  of  gold,  and  clasped  by  a  star,  either  of 
diamonds,  or  emeralds,  or  sapphires,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  wearer.  Their  sandals  were  of  the 
skin  of  the  field-mouse,  laced  about  the  ankle  with 
fillets  of  the  same,  and  held  together,  like  the  belt, 
by  a  clasp  of  precious  stones.  A  dress  better  cal- 
culated to  display  the  form,  or  forms  more  worthy 
of  being  displayed,  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ceived by  the  most  vivid  imagination. 

Every  reader  of  Shakspeare, — and  who  that  can 
read  has  not  read  Shakspeare  ? — must  recollect  that 
Oberon  once  quarrelled  with  his  queen,  Titania, 
about  a  little  changeling  boy,  whpin  be  vainly  begged 
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of  her  to  be  his  henchman.  More  than  twelve 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  dispute  first  divided 
them,  and  during  that  time  they  had  seldom  met ; 
and  when  they  did,  it  was  only  to  renew  their  bick- 
erings, to  which,  indeed,  if  they  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently prone  of  themselves,  they  were  for  ever  in- 
cited by  those  immediately  about  them.  The  maiden 
attendants  of  the  queen  had  no  idea  of  a  wife  giving 
way  to  her  husband,  even  though  that  husband  was 
a  king,  and  therefore  carefully  nursed  her  wrath  by 
every  art  in  their  power,  that  she  might  not  com- 
promise the  honour  of  the  sex  by  giving  way  ;  while 
Puck  played  the  same  part  with  his  master,  from  no 
other  motive  than  his  natural  love  of  mischief  To 
see  them  both  indulging  in  a  thousand  fantastic 
tricks,  between  the  wish  for  reconciliation  and  the 
shame  of  making  the  first  advances, — now  angry 
with  each  other,  and  now  angry  with  themselves, 
this  moment  protesting  indifference,  and  the  next 
sighing  over  their  separation  like  lovers  of  a  fort- 
night's standing, — was  to  him  a  source  of  supreme 
delight ;  nor  was  he  always  so  careful  to  conceal  his 
satisfaction  but  that  the  king  would  at  times  catch 
a  faint  glimmering  of  the  truth,  and  almost  begin  to 
suspect  that  his  very  faithful  counsellor  was  laughing 
at  his  misfortunes.  On  such  occasions  Puck,  who 
well  knew  from  experience  that  Oberon's  wrath  was 
for  from  a  joking  matter,  no  sooner  saw  the  cloud 
gather  on  the  royal  brow,  than  he  hastened  to  dis- 
pel the  storm  before  it  had  an  opportunity  to  burst ; 
by  throwing  a  double  quantity  of  zeal  into  his  voice 
and  looks,,  praising  the  queen's  beauty,  yet  lament- 
ing her  wilfulness,  and,  above  all,  by  delicately  ad- 
ministering to  the  king's  vanity,  he  would  lull  these 
suspicions  to  sleep  in  an  instant,  and  then  chuckle  in. 
his  sleeve  at  the  good  monarch's  credulity.  The 
state,  however,  of  the  main  question  remained  unal- 
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tered  ;  both  were  still  dying  to  be  reconciled,  but 
Titania  would  not  give  up  the  changeling,  of  whom,. 
notwithstanding,  she  was  heartily  tired ;  and  Obe- 
ron,  who  for  his  part  cared  just  as  little  about  the 
boy,  yet  obstinately  refused  to  take  his  queen  into 
grace  again  without  the  sacrifice. 

Time,  however,  which  is  proverbial  for  cooling 
friendships,  has  yet  this  advantage  with  it,  that  it 
abates  anger,  especially  where,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  parties  happen  to  entertain  a  real  regard 
for  each  other.  Titania  was  fast  relenting  in  her 
resolution,  and  Oberon  only  wanted  some  decent 
pretext  for  giving  up  the  point  in  dispute  without  at 
the  same  time  giving  up  his  pride.  "  If,"  he  would 
say  to  Puck,  "  if  the  queen  would  only  offer  us  this 
changeling, — we  wish  not  to  keep  the  human  mortal 
in  our  service  since  she  affects  him,^ — but  if  she  would 
only  frankly  submit  herself  to  our  double  authority,, 
as  her  wedded  lord  and  sovereign,  we  would  grant 
that  of  our  own  free-will  which  we  must  not  yield 
to  her  rebellion.  She  might  make  of  him  a  prince, 
or  a  page,  or  what  else  liked  her  better,  and  I  would 
not  quarrel  with  the  folly." 

"  Shall  1  say  so  much  to  my  lady  the  queen  ?" 
asked  Puck,  dryly.  "And  yet,"  he  added,  seeing 
the  king's  brow  darken,  "and  yet,  as  to  the  change- 
ling, I  would  gage  my  fairy  staff  upon  it,  she  cares 
no  more  for  him  by  this  time  than  your  majesty 
does." 

"  If  she  loves  him  little,  she  must  love  us  less," 
replied  the  king,  "  or  she  would  not  refuse  him  to 
us.  It  is  strange  our  loving  consort  should  be  so 
wilful." 

"That,  as  I  am  told,  is  precisely  what  the  queen 
is  pleased  to  say  of  yourself,  sire, — '  We  wonder 
that  King  Oberon  should  persist  in  making  a  quarrel 
for  our  henchman,  when  we  are  well  assured  he 
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cares  not  for  the  boy.  It  is  strange  our  loving  con- 
sort should  be  so  wilful.'  " 

"  Go  to,  sirrah,"  replied  the  king,  angrily  ;  "  you 
presume  too  much  upon  our  indulgence.  I  know 
not  why  I  do  not  on  the  instant  banish  you  to  some 
old  well,  there  to  make  your  couch  with  the  slimy 
brood  of  the  tadpole  and  the  eft," 

At  this  hint  Puck  was  gravity  itself.  He  threw 
such  a  dolorous  expression  into  his  face,  that  the 
placable  monarch,  who  was  seldom  able  to  be  angry 
with  his  favourite  for  long  together,  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter. 

"  Now,  by  my  sceptre,  one  who  knew  the  knave 
less  truly  than  ourselves  might  imagine  that  sad  face 
covered  as  sad  a  heart.  But  we  forgive  you — the 
more  readily  as  you  are  a  dunce  in  these  matters ;. 
for,  being  a  bachelor,  you  do  not  understand  the 
sex." 

"  Under  favour,  sire,  it  is  just  the  contrary,"  re- 
plied Puck  J  "  that  I  am  a  bachelor  is  a  plain  proof 
1  do  understand  them,  or  I  had  not  escaped  the 
snares  of  matrimony  so  long.  Ah,  sire,  they  have 
such  winning  ways  with  them,  when  they  fish  for  us 
single  folks  !  they  will  smile  so  sweetly  !  woo  your 
ear  with  such  gentle  whispers  !  press  your  hand  so 
lovingly  !  look  such  babies  in  your  eyes  !  and  kiss  ! 
— moon  and  stars  !  I  would  give  my  rod,  I  would 
give  my  wings,  I  would  give  or  do  any  thing  for  one 
of  those  same  coy,  blushing,  timid  kisses, — any 
thing  except  marry  the  fair  deceiver." 

"  Perhaps  none  ever  asked  you,"  said  the  king, 
laughing. 

"  A  thousand  times,"  replied  Puck  ;  "  a  thousand 
times,  an  please  your  majesty — that  is,  by  looks,  and 
sighs,  and  such  small  matters;  they  cannot,  if  they 
would,  speak  their  minds  plainly  on  any  subject. 
Oh,  they  will  haunt  me  like  my  own  shadow,  quarrel 
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■with  me  and  for  me^  abuse  me  when  present,  and 
write  sonnets  on  my  beauty  when  absent." 

*'  Your  beauty !"  exclaimed  Oberon,  laughing 
more  heartily  than  ever  ;  "  your  quips,  and  cranks, 
and  merry  mood,  if  you  will,  but  1  should  not  have 
thought  of  your  beauty." 

"  That's  it,"  replied  Puck,  with  uncommon  viva- 
city 'y  "  that's  the  very  thing  ;  there's  no  resisting  my 
mad  pranks,  and  when  once  the  poor  creatures 
are  fairly  smitten, — Heaven  help  us, — they  have 
neither  eyes  nor  ears ;  you  may  make  them  fancy 
any  thing." 

"  By  the  white  lily,"  said  Oberon,  "  I  must  even 
yield  the  palm  to  you  ;  it  is  plain  you  understand 
them  better  than  your  master  does,  though  I  suspect 
you  have  not  come  too  honestly  by  the  knowledge. 
Titania  ever  complained  of  you  for  a  sad  rake. 
Look  to  yourself,  my  merry  Puck,  or  some  day  we 
shall  have  one  of  her  maidens  citing  you  into  Hy- 
men's court,  and  you  know  the  consequence." 

"Perfectly,  sire  ;.  and,  as  there  is  the  alternative 
of  matrimony  or  three  years'  imprisonment  in  a 
cowslip-bell,  I  trust  I  shall  always  have  grace  enough 
to  prefer  the  latter.  One  may  calculate  on  the  end 
of  three  years,,  but  not.  on  the  end  of  matrimony." 

"  Let  not  Titania  hear  you  say  so^"  replied  Oberon, 
"  or  we  shall  have  a  quarrel  on  a  new  score  ere  the 
old  difference  is  reconciled.  I  would  it  were  1:^- 
how  say  you,  Puck  ?  will  you  be  the  bearer  of  the 
olive-branch  to  our  queen  ?" 

"  Not,"  answered  Puck,  "  with  mine  own  good 
will.  She  is  my  very  gracious  mistress,  it  is  true^ 
but  I  have  no  mind  that  she  should  be  the  mistress 
of  my  master.  If  this  point  be  conceded  to  her,  Kng 
Oberon  may  break  his  staff  for  any  use  it's  hke  to 
he  of  to  him." 

"  We'll  try,  however,"  said  Oberon.    "You  shall 
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go,  and — but  what  is  all  this  ?  Look,  Puck,  to  the 
green  fields  immediately  below  us,  between  the  hill 
and  the  rivulet." 

The  tricksy  spirit  looked  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Oberon's  extended  sceptre,  and  saw  that  the 
greensward  was  alive  with  fairies,  who  hung  upon 
the  cowslip  bell,  tippling  the  honeyed  dew,  or  buz- 
zing from  flower  to  flower  like  a  swarm  of  bees  ia 
a  bed  of  roses. 

"  They  seem  wondrous  merry  to  night,"  continued 
the  irritable  monarch ;  "  methinks  it  had  been  only 
decent  in  our  queen  to  have  carried  her  gayety  tO' 
8ome  other  spot,  seeing  the  terms  on  which  we 
stand." 

"  Ha  I  Ha  !"  shouted  Puck,  clapping  his  hands 
with  delight ;  "  there  is  some  mischief  toward.  I 
spy  the  little  henchman  by  his  lady's  side,  as  fine  as 
gold  and  gossamer  can  make  him.  Titania  points 
to  us.  My  rod  to  a  bean-stalk,  we  shall  have  some 
of  them  here  anon,  with  mock  compliments  to  King 
Oberon,  such  as  they  brought  last  year,  and  the  pres- 
ent of  a  lotus-cup  full  of  mustard-seed  in  token  of 
her  homage." 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  said  Oberon,  frowning  deeply 
— "  if  I  thought  that,  by  my  sceptre  the  frolic  should 
cost  them  dear.  But  no  ;  they  dare  not  a  second 
time  adventure  on  such  peril ;  it  is  only  your  knavish 
spirit  that  breeds  these  fancies.  We  know  you, 
Robin." 

"They  come,  however,"  exclaimed  Puck;  "I 
see  Sweetbriar  and  Heartsease  flying  hitherward 
with  the  henchman,  as  fast  as  wings  can  carry  them.** 

The  colour,  which  seldom  visited  Oberon's  face» 
save  when  passion  called  it  there,  now  crimsoned 
both  cheek  and  forehead,  as  he  muttered  between 
his  compressed  lips,  "  This  is  too  insolent,  Titania ;. 
you  shall  abye  it  dearly."     But  Puck,  whose  love  of 
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mischief  was  free  from  any  particle  of  ill-nature, 
saw  this  mood  with  pain,  and  hastened  to  anticipate 
its  probable  effects.  Kneeling  before  the  angry 
king,  he  exclaimed,  "  A  boon  I  a  boon,  my  gracious 
sovereign  !  it  is  your  birth-night ;  a  boon  to  your 
merry  Puck ;  leave  me  to  deal  with  yonder  revel- 
lers. Mock  should  be  met  by  mock,.and  jest  should 
find  no  more  earnest  than  it  brings ;  it  is  a  hard 
measure  when  the  blunt  arrow  is  answered  by  the 
pointed  shaft." 

For  a  few  moments  Oberon  wavered  between 
wrath  and  forgiveness,  but  na  less  placable  than 
prone  to  passion,  he  at  last  yielded,  saying  with  a 
smile,  "  You  are  right.  Puck.  Their  jest,  though  a 
foolish  one,  is  still  no  more  than  a  jest,  and  as  such 
it  should  not  be  too  hardly  dealt  with.  I  leave  the 
punishment  of  it  to  yourself  Go  ! — yet  hark  ye  : 
if  the  shafts  of  your  knavery  should  chance  to  gall 
our  loving  consort,  it  is  no  great  matter ;  she  has 
fairly  challenged  us  to  the  combat,  and  has  no  right 
to  complain,  though  she  come  off  halting  from  the 
encounter." 

Puck  was  too  much  delighted  with  his  commis- 
sion to  wait  for  a  second  bidding.  Off  he  flew  in 
chase  of  a  cloud,  that  was  sailing  from  the  north, 
laden  with  heavy  hail,  and  such  was  his  speed  that, 
as  he  cleaved  the  air,  he  left  a  train  of  light  for  a 
mile  behind  him,  like  the  foam  in  the  wake  of  a  gal- 
lant ship.  Oberon  in  the  meantime  awaited  in  his 
cloudy  palace  the  coming  of  the  ambassador-fairies 
with  the  changeling,  prepared,  notwithstanding  his 
better  temper,  to  give  them  so  warm  a  reception  as 
should  leave  them  in  no  hurry  to  undertake  such 
missions  for  the  future.  But  what  was  his  surprise 
when,  in  place  of  the  expected  mock,  Sweetbriar 
and  Heartsease  knelt  before  his  throne,  the  one 
presenting  him  in  the  queen's  name  with  the  little 
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page  for  his  henchman,  and  the  other  offering  him  a 
lotus-cup,  full  of  the  richest  dews  gathered  from  the 
rose  and  the  tuHp,  with  a  humble  request  from  Ti* 
tania  that  he  would  pledge  her  in  that  cup,  as  she 
had  already  pledged  him  in  it,  having  drained  it  in 
honour  of  his  birth-night.  The  poor  king  was  ut- 
terly confounded  at  this  peaceful  embassy,  and  the 
more  so  as  at  this  moment  he  heard  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  Puck,  a  sure  token  that  he  had  com- 
menced the  promised  hostilities.  On  looking  round 
he  saw  the  knave,  perched  much  at  his  ease  on  the 
frozen  cloud,  dashing  down  storms  of  hail  on  the 
heads  of  those  below,  above  all  not  forgetting  the 
queen,  who  seemed  to  come  in  for  a  double  portion 
of  his  kindness.  It  was  in  vain  Oberon  called  out  to 
him  to  desist ;  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not  hear, 
and  continued  pelting  away  most  furiously  among 
the  devoted  elves,  who  ran  helterskelter  about  the 
meadow,  some  burying  their  heads  in  the  long  grass, 
others  holding  up  their  gossamer  robes  against  the 
storm,  and  others,  more  wisely,  availing  themselves 
of  their  fairy  power  to  shrink  into  span-long  forms, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  cowslip  bells.  There  they 
lay  indifferently  well  protected  from  the  keen  hail- 
shafts,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  like  the  sailor- 
boy  on  the  giddy  topmast,  and  wondering  much 
what  had  brought  this  sudden  tempest  about  their 
ears,  when  just  before  the  moon  had  been  shining 
out  so  brightly.  But  the  villanous  peals  of  laughter 
from  above  did  not  long  leave  them  in  doubt  whom 
they  had  to  thank  for  the  unexpected  favour.  Ti- 
tania,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  ensconce 
herself  in  a  stout  tulip,  was  the  first  to  make  the  dis- 
covery. Astonished  at  such  unseasonable  sounds  of 
mirth,  she  ventured  to  peep  out  from  her  safe  refuge, 
when,  to  the  no  little  increase  of  her  wrath,  she 
spied  Robin  on  his  cloud,  one  moment  toihng  away 
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with  as  much  vigour  as  if  he  had  a  stake  upon  emp- 
tying it  within  a  given  time,  and  the  next,  when 
some  lucky  hit  had  laid  a  cowslip  low  with  its  fairy 
immate,  capering  about  for  joy,  and  actually  unable 
for  laughter  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  mischief. 
Too  indignant  to  think  any  longer  of  her  proper 
security,  and  perhaps  over-estimating  the  sacredness 
of  her  person  with  the  malicious  Puck,  she  hastily 
threw  open  the  leaves  of  the  tulip  bell,  and,  starting 
up  from  its  shelter,  held  out  her  lily  rod  towards 
him  with  gestures  that  threatened  vengeance.  This, 
however,  as  more  immediately  concerned  herself, 
only  made  matters  ten  times  worse ;  he  had  lost 
sight  of  her  in  the  general  scramble  of  the  fairies  to 
get  out  of  the  storm,  from  which  circumstance  and 
the  stoutness  of  her  hiding  place,  she  had  hitherto 
escaped  much  better  than  any  of  her  attendants ; 
but  now  she  had  placed  herself  fully  and  fairly  in 
his  aim,  and  no  sooner  did  the  malicious  spirit  make 
the  discovery,  than  he  hastened  to  show  in  what  re- 
gard he  held  the  royal  consort.  Uttering  a  loud  cry, 
or  rather  shriek  of  delight,  he  hurled  a  handful  of 
the  sharpest  and  largest  hailstones  right  upon  the 
tulip.  Down  popped  the  queen  with  the  speed  of 
light,  yet  not  so  fast  but  that  the  frozen  drops  rattled 
lustily  about  her  ears,  and,  as  she  cowered  beneath 
the  leaves,  she  swore  by  the  moon  when  it  is  bright- 
est,— an  oath  no  fairy  dares  to  break, — that  Puck 
should  never  see  elfin  land  again.  It  would  almost 
seem  he  had  heard,  and  meant  to  requite  this  hostile 
declaration,  for,  the  moment  it  was  uttered,  a  huge 
hailstone  struck  the  tulip  with  such  well-directed 
aim,  that  the  stem  was  cut  asunder,  and  down  came 
Titania  in  most  ignoble  fashion,  her  fall  being  sig- 
nalized by  the  triumphant  shouts  and  war-songs  of 
her  conqueror.  This  was  too  much  for  the  patient 
endurance  of  a  queen,  and  that  queen  a  fairy.     She 
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called  out  to  him  in  extreme  ire,  "  By  the  sceptre  of 
King  Oberon,  you  shall  rue  this,  malicious  spirit,  be- 
fore the  night  is  much  older." — But,  perched  upon 
the  edge  of  his  cloud,  Robin  looked  down  upon  her 
with  the  most  provoking  indifference,  and  sang  at 
the  same  time  in  tones  of  exquisite  derision, — 

"  Ho,  ho !  ho,  ho  ! 

She  lies  safe  who  lies  low. 

I  made  my  home  in  the  tulip  high — " 

"  Your  home,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  queen, 
^*  shall  be  with  the  imprisoned  toad  in  the  hard 
rock,  there  to  famish  with  the  loathsome  thing  for 
centuries." 

Puck  went  on  as  before ; 

"  I  made  my  home  in  the  tulip  high, 
Where  the  cold  dews  of  morning  coldest  lie ; 
But  suns  drink  the  dew  ere  midday's-hour, — " 

"  Your  drink  shall  be  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean," 
again  interrupted  the  queen,  shaking  her  clenched 
hands  and  stamping  with  her  little  i^ei  in  tiny  pas- 
sion— 

"  And  storms,  ere  night  falls,  may  break  the  flower," 

continued  Puck — 
"  By  my  crown !  by  the  life  of  Oberon  !" 

"  Ho,  ho  !  ho,  bo  ! 
She  lies  safe  who  lies  low," 

repeated  the  tormentor. 

"  Safe  then  shall  be  your  couch  !"  cried  Titania, 
ducking  and  diving  all  the  time  from  the  missiles 
that  were  incessantly  being  showered  upon  her ;  "  I 
swear  it  by  the  salt  floods  of — " 

A  well  aimed  handful  of  sleet  drowned  the  words 

Vol.  1.— C 
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in  utterance,  and,  bursting  into  a  villanous  laugh, 
Puck  condoled  with  her  in  another  strain : — 

"  The  fay-queen  rode  forth,  when  the  moon  was  high, 
In  chariot  of  gold  and  gold  panoply  ; 
So  light  was  the  sweep  of  her  flying  wheel. 

Though  faster  its  course  than  the  fastest  keel. 

It  pass'd,  like  the  breeze  o'er  the  flowery  mead. 

That  scarce  bends  the  grass  in  its  utmost  speed. 

Before  her  in  warlike  squadrons  sail 

The  beetles  arm'd  in  their  shining  mail ; 

On  silvery,  red,  and  purple  wing 

Around  her  the  moths  are  hovering, 

To  fetch  her  dews  from  the  tulip  tree 

Or  rob  the  cell  of  the  sleeping  bee. 

And  still  as  her  course  was  onward  borne. 

The  warder  owlet  would  wind  his  horn, 

'  To  whit !  to  whoo  !'  and  rous'd  at  the  call 

The  tenants  of  night  would  hasten  all 

Their  homage  to  pay  on  the  moonlit  dew 

To  her  the  queen  of  the  elfin  crew. 

But  oh  and  alas  !  ere  morning's  sun 

A  battle  was  lost  and  a  kingdom  was  won  ; 

And  she,  who  rode  forth  in  that  proud  array, 

In  dust  and  dishonour  with  morning  lay." 

Here  Robin's  song  was  most  unpleasantly  cut 
short  by  a  summons,  from  Oberon  himself  in  per- 
son, to  desist  from  this  warfare  and  attend  him  on  a 
visit  to  the  queen,  with  the  additional  information  of 
the  embassy,  just  received,  and  the  prospect  it  held 
out  of  an  immediate  reconciliation.  No  news  could 
have  been  less  welcome  to  him,  for  he  well  knew 
that  such  patching  up  of  family  feuds  generally  re- 
€[uired  a  scape-goat  to  bear  off  the  sins,  which 
would  else  lie  too  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  one  or 
other  of  the  high  contracting  powers,  and  on  this 
occasion  who  was  so  likely  to  be  chosen  for  the  part  as 
himself  ?  The  amusement  he  had  just  been  engaged 
in  gave  him  every  claim  to  such  a  preference  from 
Titania,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected so  great  a  monarch  as  Oberon  would  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  about  the  sacrifice  of  his  servant, 
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when  his  own  interest  absolutely  demanded  it :  so 
far  from  this,  the  fair  presumption  was  that  the  very 
zeal  of  the  culprit  in  behalf  of  his  master,  instead 
of  serving  his  cause,  would  only  prejudice  him  more 
effectually  with  both  parties,  now  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  their  especial  differences  being  settled. 
Poor  Puck,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his 
own  craft,  which,  indeed,  had  often  brought  him  out 
of  straits  of  not  much  less  danger  than  the  present. 
On  reaching  the  earth,  the  king  and  his  court 
found  a  scene  of  desolation  that  sufficiently  avouched 
for  the  mischievous  activity  of  their  companion.     It 
was  as  if  War  himself  had  been  trampling  over  the 
green  meadows.     The  turf  was  strewed  with  the 
wreck  of  cowslips,  and  daisies,  and  other  wild  flowers, 
bruised,  torn,  or  snapped  asunder  by  the  fierce  hail. 
Nor  was  the  appearance  of  the  fairies  a  whit  better, 
or  more  consoling  to  the  poor  king,  who  shrewdly 
guessed  at  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  him- 
self and  his  royal  consort  in  the  very  moment  of 
sealing  a  mutual  act  of  amnesty  for  the  past.     The 
robes  of  the  lady-elves,  rent  and  draggled  by  the 
hail  and  rain,  hung  in  fragments  about  them,  like 
the  tattered  canvass  about  some  goodly  bark,  that 
has  been  struck  by  the  squall  too  suddenly  for  the 
seaman  to  take  in  his  sails.     Here,  one  had  left  a  san- 
dal in  the  mire  ;  there,  another  had  lost  her  coronet  of 
gold,  besides  being  nearly  stripped  of  her  vestments  ; 
a  third,  in  yet  worse  plight,  stood  dripping  from  the 
rain,  like   a  lily  fresh  from   the  water ;  a  fourth 
looked  like  mute  melancholy,  with  her  tresses  float- 
ing loosely  to  the  night-wind  ;  and  all  showed  more 
or  less  symptoms  of  their  recent  conflict  with  the 
elements,  and  glanced,  half  in  mirth  and  half  in  an- 
ger, at  the  mischievous  Puck,  with  whom  the  sense 
of  his  own  peril  could  hardly  suppress  the  strong 
inclination  he  had  to  laugh  at  this  variety  of  disasi' 
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ters.  As  to  Oberon,  he  was  perfectly  confounded  ; 
he  would  willingly  have  made  some  excuse,  if  not 
for  his  counsellor,  at  least  for  himself,  but  the  facts 
were  too  plain  for  denial,  and  the  joke  somewhat 
too  broad  for  palliation.  The  queen,  who  seemed  to 
take  a  singular  pleasure  in  seeing  her  liege  lord  look 
marvellously  like  a  simpleton,  stood  for  some  time  be- 
fore him  without  uttering  a  syllable,  as  one  who  only 
waits  to  be  addressed.  This,  of  course,  augmented 
his  confusion,  and  when  at  last  the  penance  of 
silence  proved  too  burthensome  for  her  female  reso- 
lution, she  began  with  a  smile  that  was  ominous  of 
little  good  to  the  offenders. 

"  It  seems,  sire,  that,  if  we  speak  not  first,  we 
stand  little  chance  of  being  spoken  to,  and  that,  con- 
sidering the  pleasant  manner  of  our  meeting,  would 
be  more  than  pity — it  would  be  shame  to  our  court 
for  ever.  Titania  then  welcomes  her  loving  lord  to 
her  midnight  revels — do  obeisance  to  him  fairies." 

"If  this  were  said  in  simple  truth,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  is,  a  mock — " 

"  Nothing  more  real,"  interrupted  the  sarcastic 
queen, — "  as  real  as  the  hail-storm  with  which  you 
just  now  favoured  us  by  the  hands  of  your  trusted 
and  trustworthy  counsellor,  and  which  was,  we  pre- 
sume, a  gracious  acknowledgment  of  our  dutiful  of- 
fering on  King  Oberon's  birth-night.  By  my  scep- 
tre, though  we  might  challenge  some  little  fault  in 
the  quality,  we  can  object  to  none  in  the  quantity  of 
your  gratitude.     It  has  even  overwhelmed  us." 

"  You  wrong  us  in  this,  Titania,"  replied  the  king. 
"  Though  we  may  not  deny  all  part  in  what  you  lay 
to  our  charge,  yet  things  have  fallen  out  more  way- 
wardly  than  we  wished  or  could  have  imagined." 

"  I  must  not  disbelieve  what  my  lord  and  sove- 
reign is  pleased  to  affirm,"  answered  Titania,  with, 
a  satirical  smile ;  "  but  as  there  is,  offence  sonje- 
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where,  you  will  scarce  deny  that  somewhere  shoald 
follow  punishment,  and,  in  the  lack  of  any  certain 
culprit,  I  know  of  no  one  so  fit  to  pay  the  forfeit  at 
a  venture  as  honest  Robin.  If  he  suffer  now  with- 
out a  fault,  he  has  often  enough  faulted  without  the 
penalty,  so  that  any  way  he  will  have  justice.  I  vow,, 
therefore,  by  the  moon  when  she  is  brightest,  he 
shall  never  see  Fairy-land  again." 

The  king  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  but  was 
silent,  and  Titania,  finding  no  reply  was  made  to  her 
protest,  went  on  in  the  same  strain  of  irony  as  at 
first — 

"  Or  perhaps  Oberon  would  rather  choose  to  part 
with  his  queen  than  his  jester  ? — Well-a-day  !  this  is 
to  carry  the  love  of  joke  far  indeed  !  but,  since  we 
cannot  help  ourselves,  we  must  even  wear  the  wil- 
low with  as  much  grace  as  may  be  ;  it  will  become 
us  indifferently  well,  we  think ;  what  say  you,  my 
maidens  ? — Ah,  you  like  not  the  thoughts  of  so  sad 
a  chaplet !  We  must  try,  then,  what  courtesy  is  to 
be  found  among  the  children  of  the  earth — so,  fare 
you  well,  my  merry  sovereign  ;  Titania  is  too  dull 
for  such  laughter-loving  spirits." 

She  turned  half  away,  as  if  about  to  go,  but  still 
did  not  go ;  and  Puck,  who  clearly  saw  that,  end 
the  matter  as  it  might  for  the  present,  the  eventual 
loss  would  be  his  own,  determined  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity.  In  coming  forward  as  a  voluntary 
sacrifice,  he  gained  a  certain  degree  of  merit,  which,. 
it  was  probable,  would  hereafter  plead  in  his  favour 
when  time  had  tempered  warmer  recollections, 
whereas,  by  standing  out,  though  he  might  save  him- 
self for  the  moment,  he  only  made  his  fall  so  much 
t-he  heavier  when  it  did  happen.  Kneeling,  there- 
fore, to  the  queen,  and  kissing  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment, he  said  in  tones  of  the  deepest  contrition, 
"  My  gracious  lady,  if  P.uck  have  offended,  most  fifc. 
C2 
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it  is  that  Puck  should  suffer  for  the  offence,  even 

though  his  heart  never  entertained  a  single  thought 
that  was  not  true  and  loving  to  his  queen.  It  is 
enough  that  in  his  wayward  mood  he  has  given  pain 
where  he  meant  no  more  than  a  merry  prank.  Fare- 
well, then,  my  gentle  master — farewell,  noble  Ti- 
tania ;  you  will  find  a  graver,  if  not  wiser  servant, 
but  never  can  Puck  look  for  so  kind,  so  generous,  so 
beautiful  a  mistress." 

Titania  half  smiled  upon  the  wily  penitent ;  for 
an  elfin  queen  is  no  less  sensible  of  adulation  than 
her  earthly  sisters  in  the  same  high  place,  and  this 
flattery  was  delivered  so  delicately,  and  yet  with  so 
much  fervour,  as  if  the  speaker's  heart  were  on  his  lips, 
that  it  might  well  have  deceived  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  the  scene.  What  effect,  then,  must  it  have 
had  on  her  who  was  the  object  of  it!  more  espe- 
cially as  she  did  not  happen  to  see  the  wicked  laugh 
in  the  rogue's  downcast  eyes,  for  there  was  ever  a 
tell-tale  devil  in  them  that  betrayed  the  demure  false- 
hood of  his  features.  Her  resolution  melted  away 
before  the  warm  breath  of  this  incense  like  wax 
before  the  sun,  and  she  cast  about  in  her  own  mind 
for  some  mode  of  evading  the  oath  she  dared  not 
break. 

"  Stay  !"  she  exclaimed,  to  Puck,  who  had  risen 
from  his  knees,  and  was  retiring  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  say  he  grieved  more  at  being  banished 
from  the  presence  of  his  mistress  than  for  any  loss  to 
him  beside  ;  "  stay  yet  a  moment.  I  swore,  and  the 
oath  may  not  be  recalled,  hy  the  moon  when  she  is 
brightest.  Puck  shall  never  see  Fairy-land  again ;  but 
let  me  piece  out  the  unfinished  sentence ;  he  shall 
never  see  Fairy-land  again,  till—^" 

She  paused,  and  looked  with  a  smile  of  good- 
humoured  triumph  on  the  expecting  Oberon,  while 
ber  roguish  penitent  said, — but  to  himself, — "Now- 
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all  praise  be  to  the  moon,  who  sways  the  sex  no 
less  than  the  tides  of  ocean !  there's  nothing  like 
feminine  craft  to  help  one  at  a  pinch.  Tell  me  that 
the  sex  wants  reason  !  Tut !  tut ! — be  she  woman 
or  be  she  fairy,  a  female  never  lacks  a  reason  for 
following  her  inclination.  I  will  say  so  much  for 
them  at  all  events,,  though  I  know  little  other  good 
of  them." 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  the  monarch,  taking  Titania's 
hand  kindly,  "  do  not,  for  my  sake,  let  the  conditions 
of  your  pardon  put  off  the  hour  of  grace  any  longer 
than  must  need  be." 

•'  The  time  of  his  exile,"  replied  the  queen,  "shall 
depend  on  his  own  wit." 

"  It  will  not  be  of  long  duration  then,"  exclaimed 
the  king,  joy  fully. 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  replied  the  queen, 
her  gentler  mood  rapidly  rising  into  wrath  again  at 
these  symptoms  of  favour  towards  the  delinquent ; 
for,  though  she  might  herself  forgive  him,  she  had 
no  mind  that  his  cause  should  be  espoused  by  any 
one  beside.     Poor  Oberon  looked  quite  blank. 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  she  repeated,  with 
a-  malicious  smile.  "  The  riddle  I  shall  propound  to 
him,  and,  till  he  has  solved  it,he  comes  not  to  Fairy- 
land— such  is  the  condition  of  my  oath, — may  prove 
no  easy  matter  even  to  his  boasted  cunning.  Nay, 
nay,  my  loving  lord,  look  not  so  dull  upon  it ;  the 
lesson,  though  a  hard  one,  is  intended  for  his  espe- 
cial profit.  He  has  craft  enough  to  plague  and  per- 
plex our  sex, — witness  his  late  achievement, — but 
not  to  please  us;  and  herein  it  is,  that,  having  an 
eye  to  his  own  good,  we  wish  to  amend  his  know- 
ledge. Our  riddle  runs  thus, — '  What  is  it  that 
most  pleases  woman  ?*  When  he  has  found  this  se- 
cret he  will  be  a  much  more  welcome  companion 
among  our  maidens,  and  will  have  to  thank  us  for 
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having  set  him  upon  the  acquisition  of  so  useful  a 
piece  of  learning." 

"  A  gentle  penance !"  exclaimed  the  delighted 
monarch,  who  could  not  see  that  in  being  silent  he 
was  much  more  effectually  serving  the  cause  of  his 
favourite.  "  Via,  friend  Puck :  haste  thee  to  read 
this  riddle,  honest  Robin.  Smce  all  women  must 
needs  be  acquainted  with  the  secret,  it  will  be  no 
hard  matter  for  you  to  find  an  interpreter,  if  not  for 
the  love  of  yourself,  for  the  love  of  talking.  They 
must  have  lost  their  tongues,  or  you  have  parted  with 
your  ears,  if  you  bring  it  not  back  before  the  moon 
is  many  days  older." 

The  queen  laughed  scornfully.  Puck,  more  sa- 
gacious than  his  master,  or  at  least  more  cunning  in 
female  ways,  saw  at  once  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
imposed  task,  and  was  retiring  with  a  heavy  heart, 
when  Titania  again  stopped  him. 

"  One  thing  more,  good  Puck,  and  it  is  meant  to 
spare  both  thee  and  me  all  superfluous  guessing  in 
this  business.  Take  heed  that  you  bring  no  false 
solution  of  my  riddle  ;  the  first  answer  must  be  the 
true  one,  or  your  banishment  is  perpetual,  without 
condition.  Look  to  it,  therefore ;  your  wit  has 
often  helped  you  into  trouble,  and  must  be  a  sorry 
wit  indeed  if  it  cannot  for  once  assist  you  out  of  the 
mire." 

"  The  queen  says  well,"  exclaimed  Oberon,  happy 
to  get  rid  of  the  dispute  on  any  terms ;  "  and  we 
acknowledge  her  courtesy  to  ourselves  in  this  gentle 
punishment.  Via,  Puck,  and  let  thy  cunning  work 
out  thy  redemption  as  speedily  as  may  be  ;  our  court 
is  ever  but  too  dull  in  thy  absence.  And  now,  fairest 
Titania,  it  were  better  to  leave  this  ruined  mead 
to  the  bat  and  the  beetle,  or  the  mousing  owl,  who 
will  love  it  the  better  for  its  desolations.  I  know  a 
dale,  scarcely  a  mile  from  hence,  the  favourite  haunt 
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of  the  bee  by  day,  and  of  our  lady  moon  by  night, 
where  the  cowslips  are  tallest,  the  turf  greenest,  and 
the  water  clearest :  far  and  near  there  is  no  brighter 
mirror  than  that  same  stream  for  my  queen  to  dress 
her  beauty  by.  Thither  then  let  us  hie,  and  the  first 
cup  we  drain  of  the  rich  cowslip  dew  shall  be 
pledged  to  Puck,  and  his  speedy  return  to  our  court 
of  Nephele." 
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FROLIC  THE  FIRST. 

OAL8HOT    CASTLE. 

This 

Sets  firm-ey'd  Reason  on  a  gaze,  mistrusting 

That  what  she  sees  in  palpable,  plain  form. 

The  stars  in  yon  blue  arch,  these  woods,  these  caverns, 

Are  all  mere  tricks  of  cozenage  ;  nothing  real. 

The  vision  of  a  vision. 

Mason's  Caractacus. 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  again  declined  towards 
the  west,  where  as  yet  his  broad  disk  rested  on  the 
horizon,  like  a  monarch  imparting  a  portion  of  his 
glory  to  the  vapours  that  gathered  round  him,  when 
Puck,  in  the  disguise  of  a  gipsy-lad,  took  his  way 
through  the  deep  shadows  of  the  New  Forest.  He 
had  availed  himself  of  his  fairy  privilege, — by  which 
he  could  assume  any  shape  at  will,  from  a  gnat  to  an 
elephant, — to  extend  his  proportions  to  those  of  a 
stout  boy,  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  not  forget- 
ing,  however,  to  retain  an  ample  allowance  of  hu' 
man  beauty  in  his  form  and  features.  Setting  aside 
all  other  considerations,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  vanity  of  a  good  appearance,  he 
wisely  reflected  that  a  handsome  face  would  be  his 
best  introduction  to  the  sex  which  was  the  object 
of  his  metamorphosis ;  and  certainly  a  more  prepos- 
sessing gipsy  had  never  told  fortunes,  or  boiled  his 
kettle  by  the  roadside,  since  the  first  importation  of 
those  singular  vagrants  from  Egypt,  or  India,  or 

Vol.  I.— D 
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wherever  else  the  learned  in  such  matters  may 
finally  settle  to  have  been  the  land  of  their  origin. 

He  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  forest  in  the 
direction  towards  a  little  fishing  village  called  Hythe, 
when  an  opportunity  offered  itself  of  commencing 
the  inquiries  that  were  to  solve  the  riddle  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  elfin  queen. 
By  the  roadside  knelt,  or  rather  crawled  on  all-fours, 
an  elderly  specimen  of  the  fair  sex, — herself  though 
as  brown  as  a  walnut, — who  was  busily  employed  in 
fishing  for  something  in  a  deep,  but  narrow  stream, 
which  separated  the  highway  from  the  garden. 
"  This,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  the  very  old  crone  for 
me.  She  has  years  enough  to  know  her  own  mind, 
if  that  can  ever  be  said  of  the  sex,  and  of  a  surety 
must  be  able  to  tell  me  what  most  pleases  woman. 
I'll  try,  how^ever." 

With  this  sage  resolution  he  went  up  to  the  old 
woman  and  accosted  her,  having  first  summoned  her 
attention  by  a  gentle  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  the 
willow  rod,  that  he  now  carried  in  the  place  of  his 
lUy  staff. 

"  How  now,  mother  ?  what  are  you  about  there, 
crawling  on  hands  and  feet,  as  if  you  wanted  to  re- 
new grandmamma  Eve's  acquaintance  with  the  ser- 
pent? Art  angling  for  frogs  or  for  tadpoles? — for 
your  fish-pond,  1  take  it,  has  no  other  live-stock." 

The  beldame,  thus  challenged,  looked  up  from  her 
occupation,  whatever  it  was,  and  showed  a  face  that 
had  more  wrinkles  in  it  than  the  day  has  years,  and 
a  beard  as  fairly  deserving  of  the  razor  as  any  chin 
in  Christendom.  There  was,  however,  less  of  ill- 
humour  than  of  cunning  in  the  expression  of  her 
withered  features,  and  the  slight  glimmering  of  wrath 
that  had  at  first  kindled  in  her  eyes,  which  were  of 
the  shape  and  colour  of  a  cat's,  expired  immediately 
on  seeing  the  handsome  face  of  the  intruder. 
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"  Aha,  pet !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  you  are  just  come 
in  time  to  help  me.  I'fecs  I  had  well-nigh  given  up 
all  hope  of  being  able  to  fish  it  up,  and  that  had  been 
worse  than  losing  a  tooth,  though  I  havn't  so  many 
to  spare  either — more's  the  pity.  I  remember  the 
days  when  I  had  two  rows,  instead  of  these  half 
dozen  stumps,  and  every  one  as  white  and  sound  as 
any  in  your  own  mouth,  pet, — aha  !" 

"  Much  better  without  them,  dame,"  replied  the 
spirit,  in  his  assumed  character ;  "  if  you  should  go 
dog-mad,  your  bite  will  be  the  less  mischievous.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  my  question.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  are  about  there.  You  talked  just  now  of 
fishing,  though  unless  you  bait  your  hook  for  tadpoles, 
I  don't  see  that  you  are  like  to  catch  any  thing." 

"  Aha  I"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  cunning  leer  ; 
"I  have  found, — that  is,  I  have  lost,  pet, — lost  a  sil- 
ver crown, — dropped  it  into  the  water,  and  it  lies  so 
far  off  I  can't  get  it  out  again.  But  you  shall  go  in 
and  fetch  it  out  for  me, — the  water  is  not  much 
above  your  knees, — and  I'll  give  you  a  hearty 
kiss,  pet, — ay,  and  two  to  that,  if  one  won't  bribe 
you." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  pretended  gipsy-boy,  "  I 
won't  charge  so  dear  for  my  services.  On  condi- 
tion that  you  answer  me  truly  and  honestly  one 
question,  I'll  fetch  the  crown  for  you  out  of  the 
water,  and  not  ask  so  much  as  a  single  kiss." 

"That  I  will,"  said  the  old  woman,  "be  your 
question  what  it  may  ;  and  you  shall  have  the  buss 
into  the  bargain,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  your 
roguish  smile  ;  so  ask  away,  pet,  and  never  fear  that 
I  will  let  you  want  an  answer." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  gipsy  ;  "  tell  me, — and 
look  you  tell  me  truly, — what  is  it  most  pleases 
woman  ?" 

"  Aha !"  exclaimed  the  crone,  chuckling ;  "  I  was 
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sure,  from  the  first,  you  were  a  rogue,  pet — I  wa» 
sure  of  it  from  those  wicked  black  eyes.  What  i» 
it  that  most  pleases  woman  ?  Aha  !  by  that  ques- 
tion now,  you  want  to  win  the  heart  of  some  young 
thing,  and  don't  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Why, 
pet,  you'll  need  no  better  bribe  with  any  woman 
than  your  own  handsome  face.  Take  old  Dame 
Martin's  word  for  it,  and  she  has  seen  her  threescore 
years,  such  a  goodly  shape,  and  such  a  pair  of  spark- 
lers will  go  as  far  as  most  things  to  tickle  a  young 
girl's  fancy, — aha,  pet !" 

"  This  won't  do,  mother,  nor  for  any  thing  you 
have  said  shall  I  wet  an  ankle  in  your  service.  I 
ask  what  it  is  that  most  pleases  woman,  and  unless  I 
get  my  answer,  you  may  hobble  into  your  grave 
without  the  crown,  for  aught  I'll  stir  to  help  you." 

"  Don't  be  so  hasty,  pet,"  replied  the  old  catechu- 
men ;  "  it  isn't  always  the  most  hurry  that  makes  the 
best  speed.  '  What  is  it  most  pleases  woman,'  say 
you?  Why,  money  to  be  sure,  what  else?  money, 
pet,  and  loads  of  it.  There's  nothing  in  this  world 
half  so  beautiful  as  a  golden  guinea,  unless  it  be  two 
of  them  together ;  and  if  I  say  it  you  may  believe 
it,  for  1  love  to  look  on  a  handsome  face  as  well  as 
any  she  that  ever  wore  petticoat,  though  my  eyes 
are  not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be— lackaday  !  we 
none  of  us  grow  younger.  So  now  fetch  out  the 
crown  for  me  from  the  water,  for  you  have  got  an 
answer  to  your  question,  and  a  wiser  one  you'll 
hardly  hear  if  you  travel  from  this  till  Christmas." 

"  And  are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  say  V*^ 
asked  Puck,  in  some  surprise  at  this  account  of  wo- 
man's ruling  passion.  "  Avarice  F'  he  muttered  to. 
himself;  "  I  should  not  have  thought  it— are  you 
quite  sure,  old  lady  ?" 

"  Am  I  sure  of  my  own  age  ?  do  I  know  my  own 
name  ?"  retorted  the  crone  ;  "yes,,  yes,  pet ;  X  arot 
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sure  enough ;  I  only  wish  I  were  as  certain  of  a 
new  gown  to-morrow,  or  even  the  week  after." 

Though  Puck  had  still  some  doubts  as  to  this 
being  the  proper  solution  of  his  riddle,  he  did  not  the 
more  scruple  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract, 
being  convinced  that  the  old  woman  had  at  all  events 
spoken  after  her  own  knowledge.  Kneeling  down 
to  the  stream,  which  ran  bright  and  clear  over  its 
bed  of  pebbles,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  and  as 
little  in  recovering,  the  silver  coin,  an  operation 
eagerly  watched  by  Dame  Martin,  whose  very  soul 
seemed  to  be  in  her  eyes  as  they  followed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  rod  till  it  had  brought  the  so  much  cov- 
eted treasure  within  his  reach.  But  when  the  crown- 
piece  was  at  last  safe  in  her  own  hands,  her  joy  was 
as  great  as  if  the  question  had  been  one  of  thou- 
sands ;  and  probably  it  might  have  borne  the  same 
value  in  her  humble  estimate  of  things  that  a  larger 
sum  would  have  done  in  the  sight  of  those  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  touch  of  money.  In  the  ccstacy 
of  her  delight,  she  was  pertinaciously  bent  on  re- 
warding the  handsome  gipsy  with  a  kiss,  while  he, 
on  his  part, — cooled  it  may  be  by  his  late  contact 
with  tlie  water, — was  just  as  obstinate  in  refusing  the 
boon  thus  pressed  upon  him  ;  so  that  a  struggle  en- 
sued, in  which  to  an  uninformed  spectator  it  would 
have  seemed  that  he  was  ravishing  the  favour  he 
was  only  endeavouring  might  and  main  to  decline* 
At  last  it  ended  by  the  good  dame  slipping  and 
dragging  Puck  after  her  into  the  rivulet. 

A  burst  of  laughter  following  upon  this  catas- 
trophe, showed  that  it  had  not  been  without  wit- 
nesses ;  and  before  the  loving  couple  could  scramble 
out  of  the  water  again,  three  rustic  beauties,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  eighteen,  made  their  appear- 
ance from,  behind  the  hedge  on  the  opposite  side  of 
D2 
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the  road,  where  it  seemed  they  had  been  unsus- 
pected listeners  to  the  whole  transaction.  It  was, 
however,  no  joking  matter  for  poor  dame  Martin, 
who,  though  the  stream  was  far  below  her  chin, 
had  infallibly  been  drowned  but  for  the  help  of  Puck. 
With  some  difficulty, — for  the  human  form,  so  long 
as  he  wore  it,  circumscribed  his  powers  within  its 
own  narrow  limits, — he  contrived  to  drag  her  up  the 
bank,  and  there  she  sat  gazing  on  the  new-comers 
with  a  comical  expression  of  face,  in  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether  vexation  at  her  unwelcome 
bath,  joy  at  having  got  the  prize,  or  shame  that  the 
kissing  part  of  the  story  should  have  found  spec- 
tators, was  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  Oh  Meg  !  Meg !"  exclaimed  the  youngest  and 
fairest  of  the  laughing  trio,  the  cousin  of  the  two 
sisters  ;  "  oh  Meg  !  most  antediluvian,  wicked  Meg  1 
are  there  not  old  men  enough  for  you  in  the  parish, 
— worshipful  stumps  of  threescore  or  thereabouts, — 
but  you  must  go  and  rob  us  of  a  young  fellow  like 
this  ?  I  should  not  have  thought  it  of  you,  with  that 
grave  face,  and  the  graver  maxims  you  are  always 
preaching  to  us  poor  maidens.  But  lo  you  now, 
Meg  !  you  see  what  comes  of  such  naughty  doings ; 
you  have  spoilt  your  gown,  besides  laying  out  for  a 
sore  throat  that  will  put  an  end  to  your  singing  for 
the  next  week  at  least." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Dame  Martin ;  "  no  such  thing, 
lady-bird ;  it's  only  my  gown  of  all-work,  as  none 
know  better  than  yourself;  and  as  to  the  sore  throat 
you  talk  of,  it's  a  bad  customer,  I  own  ;  but  let  us 
pray  to  the  Virgin  it  may  not  follow,  or,  if  it  should, 
here's  that  will  buy  a  treacle  posset  for  it.  Aha, 
lady-bird  !" 

And  the  old  woman  held  up  the  crown-piece  be- 
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tween  her  thumb  and  finger  with  a  grin  of  inefiable 
delight. 

"  But  what  think  you  will  your  master  say,  when 
he  sees  you  in  this  prelty  pickle  ?"  asked  the  fair 
rustic,  who  evidently  took  a  pleasure  in  tormenting 
her  ;  "  he's  as  likely  to  show  you  the  door  as  to  give 
you  any  other  comfort  on  hearing  of  your  frolics.  It 
all  depends,  as  you  well  know,  on  his  mood,  and  I 
left  him  in  no  very  good  humour ;  so  I  would  coun- 
sel you  to  have  a  handsome  lie  ready  before  you 
meet  him — it  will  cost  you  no  trouble, — or  he  turns 
you  adrift  to  a  certainty." 

"  Will  he  ?"  said  Dame  Martin  ;  «  I  should  like  to 
see  him.  Marry,  now  the  gout  has  got  into  his  toes 
again,  I  defy  all  turnings,  straight  or  crooked.  What 
would  become  of  him,  I  wonder,  if  he  had  not  nae 
to  nurse  his  poor  old  crazy  body,  and  scold  him 
when  he  swears  so  horribly — it's  a  mercy  he  does 
not  pull  the  roof  down  upon  his  head  !  Talk  of 
turning  me  adrift  ?  Til  turn  him  adrift,  bag  and 
baggage,  if  I'm  not  the  better  considered  for  my 
trouble." 

"  All  very  fine  talking,"  said  her  tormentor ;  "  only 
you  forget  there  are  plenty  of  old  women,  and  to 
spare,  in  the  village." 

"But  no  Dame  Margaret  Martin  among  them, 
lady-bird.  No,  no.  Far  and  near  he'll  not  find  the 
like  of  myself,  though  he  should  look  for  her  with  a 
candle  and  lantern.  By  my  troth,  I  pity  your  father, 
poor  man,  if  he  should  happen  to  turn  me  out  of 
doors  in  one  of  his  mad  fits.  He  had  better  part 
with  his  other  leg,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  not  to 
have  the  gout  in  his  toes  again.  There's  that  com- 
fort at  least  in  a  wooden  stump,  besides  the  saving 
of  shoe-leather." 

*'  But  all  this  will  not  save  your  service,"  replied 
the  beauty,  "  should  my  father  be  left  without  his 
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evening  pipe — no  unlikely  chance,  if  you  stand  chat- 
tering here  when  you  ought  to  be  on  your  way  to 
the  village." 

"  And  that's  true,  too,"  exclaimed  Meg  ;  "  to  be 
sure  he's  a  hasty  old  gentleman,  and  does  not  always 
know  what's  for  his  own  good.  So,  I'll  just  step 
into  Tim's  smithy,  up  the  road  yonder,  and  dry  my- 
self at  the  forge,  and  then  for  Hythe  as  fast  as  my 
legs  will  carry  me." 

OfFshe  set  upon  her  neglected  errand  with  a  speed 
that  might  make  amends  for  the  time  she  had  lost, 
therein  imitating  wiser  people,  ourselves  among  the 
number,  who,  from  a  spirit  of  procrastination,  do 
that  in  hurry  and  with  pain  which,  taken  in  its 
proper  hour,  had  cost  but  little  trouble.  The  young 
beauty,  who  had  invented  for  the  occasion  the  tale 
of  her  father's  ill-humour, — for  it  so  happened  the 
sergeant  was  in  one  of  his  most  jovial  moods,  gout 
notwithstanding, — enjoyed  with  her  companions  the 
old  woman's  bustle  to  save  her  place,  for  which,  as 
appeared  from  the  hurry  of  her  march,  she  enter- 
tained a  due  regard,  in  spite  of  her  valiant  pro- 
testations. Nor  had  the  fictitious  gipsy  been  so 
much  overlooked  as  he  imagined.  During  the 
foregoing  colloquy,  many  a  sly  glance  had  been 
cast  at  him  from  under  their  bonnets,  and  at  the 
time  of  Dame  Martin's  flight,  there  was  not  one  of 
the  party  who  did  not  know  his  features  by  heart,  or 
who  would  have  found  the  least  difficulty  in  describ- 
ing his  dress,  frotn  head  to  foot,  without  the  omission 
of  a  single  button. 

Puck  thought  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  for  he  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  Meg's  answer,  which,  as  he 
fancied,  relished  more  of  age  than  of  any  thing  else; 
Accordingly,  he  opened  the  conversation  with  the 
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fair  bevy,  by  offering  to  tell  any  or  all  of  them  their 
fortune. 

"  You  are  over  young  to  be  a  prophet,"  exclainmed 
the  sergeant's  daughter,  who,  though  the  least  in- 
debted to  years,  had  evidently  got  the  start  of  her 
elder  companions,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  party. 
*•  Better  follow  Dame  Martin  to  the  smithy,  and  get 
your  clothes  dried." 

"  A  blink  of  sunshine  will  do  that  fast  enough," 
replied  the  pretended  gipsy  ;  "  or,  if  it  should  not, 
'tis  no  great  matter ;  1  am  used  to  a  wet  jacket ; 
so,  lend  me  your  hand,  my  young  mistress,  and  I'll 
prophecy  you  as  fair  a  fortune  as  ever  fell  to  merry 
sixteen." 

"  For  which  of  course,"  said  the  beauty,  "  I  am 
to  pay  in  proportion,  as  thus — for  sixpence,  a  poor 
lover ;  for  a  shilling,  a  carriage  ;  for  eighteen-pence, 
a  title ;  and  any  thing  I  choose  for  the  mighty  sum 
of  half  a  crown.     I  know  you  gipseys." 

"But  you  don't  know  me,"  replied  Puck;  "I'll 
tell  you  all  your  fortunes,  and  ask  nothing  in  return 
but  that  each  should  answer  me  a  single  question." 

"  Agreed  !"  said  the  eldest  of  the  party,  "  though 
I  believe  you  are  the  first  gipsy  who  ever  took  such 
coin  in  payment." 

"  Let  us  first  hear  the  question,"  said  her  cousin ; 
and  then  turning  to  the  disguised  elf,  she  added,  "  I 
like  no  blind  bargains,  friend,  and  moreover,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  there's  something  in  your  face — some- 
thing,— what  shall  I  call  it  without  offending  you  ? 
something  not  quite  what  1  should  like  to  trust  to." 

"  Ah,  you  mean  I  look  a  little  of  the  rogue,"  said 
the  gipsy,  laughing. 

"  Exactly  !"  replied  the  beauty,  clapping  her 
hands  with  the  delight  of  one  who  has  by  accident 
stumbled  on  the  solution  of  some  knotty  question  ; 
"  you  have  hit  on  the  very  word." 
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"  Strange,  is  it  not  ?  and  what's  more,  I  guessed 
it  without  troubling  the  stars  for  the  matter,  though 
I  dare  say  you  will  scarce  beheve  me." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  so  hard  of  behef.  You  are  the 
very  counterpart  of  Howleglass  in  the  story-book  ; 
and,  I  doubt  me  not,  hide  as  great  a  knave  under 
that  broad  brim  of  yours.  Indeed,  if  you  are  not 
already  provided  with  a  name  very  significant  of 
roguery,  I  would  advise  you  to  borrow  this  title  from 
that  worthy." 

"In  our  tents  we  know  nothing  of  your  Christian 
appellations,  but  men  call  me — " 

"  Never  mind  what  men  call  you  ;  call  yourself 
Howleglass,  and,  if  you  fail  in  doing  honour  to  the 
name,  I  am  much  mistaken.  So,  now  for  your 
question  ?" 

"  It  is  no  more  than  this — what  is  it  most  pleases 
woman  1" 

The  three  maidens  looked  at  each  other,  tittered, 
and  finally  burst  into  a  unanimous  fit  of  laughter. 

"  And  is  this  all  you  want  to  know  V  asked  the 
sergeant's  daughter.  "  Why,  now,  I  should  have 
thought,  wise  man  and  prophet  as  you  are,  you 
would  have  no  need  to  come  to  a  simple  girl  for  the 
answer  to  such  a  question." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  my  young  mistress.  1 
can  tell  which  way  the  wind  will  blow,  when  it  will 
be  rain  and  when  sunshine,  whether  an  enterprise 
will  fail  or  be  fortunate,  but  it  passes  me  or  any 
man  living  to  fathom  the  depths  of  woman." 

At  this  declaration  the  trio  laughed  more  heartily 
than  ever,  and  the  eldest  of  the  two  sislers  said,  "  1 
must  needs  have  my  fortune  told  by  so  cunning  a 
prophet :  and,  therefore,  for  your  question — let 
others  choose  what  they  will,  for  my  part  a  dance 
on  the  green  on  a  summer's  evening,  or  a  merry 
game  of  romps  when  old  gossip  winter  has  stirred 
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the  fire  into  a  blaze,  pleases  me  more  than  any  thing 
beside." 

"  And  me  too,"  exclaimed  Jane,  the  youngest 
sister ;  "  especially  when  it's  a  game  of  hynch  pynch, 
coal  under  candlestick.  Friar  Rush,  or  wo-penny 
hoe." 

"  Humph !"  said  Howleglass,  for  it  may  be  as 
well  to  distinguish  Puck  by  that  name  so  long  as  he 
chooses  to  appear  in  the  gipsy  character,  "  in  other 
words  the  love  of  pleasure  is  the  sex's  ruling  passion, 
— not  unlikely.  But  what  say  you,  my  young  mis- 
tress ?"  he  added,  turning  to  the  beauty  ;  "  think 
you  as  your  friends  here  do  ?" 

"  No,  truly." 

"  You  prefer  then — " 

"  What  I  do  not  choose  to  tell  you,"  replied  the 
beauty ;  "  so  you  must  even  consult  the  stars  for 
an  answer,  and,  if  they  won't  help  you,  remain  in 
ignorance." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  exclaimed  the  eldest  of  the  sisters ; 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  cousin  Jessy  loves  better  than 
gold  or  silver.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
walk  by  moonlight  with  a  certain  sailor,  whose 
Christian  name  begins  with  an  F,  and  ends  with  an 
S,  as  sure  as  Frank  stands  for  Francis." 

"  You  judge  of  others  by  yourself,"  retorted  the 
fair  one,  bridling  up,  and  tossing  her  head  scornfully, 
for  with  all  her  good-humour  she  could  be  both 
proud  and  passionate,  the  passion  being  probably 
derived  from  the  fiery  sergeant,  her  father,  and  the 
pride  being  a  small  grafting  of  her  own  on  the 
family  stock  ;  "  I  am  not  in  love  with  either  Frank 
or  Francis,  Tim  or  Timothy,  I  thank  heaven  for  it, 
and,  if  ever  I  should  be,  I  will  not  take  you  for  my 
counsellor,  seeing  you  have  so  many  aflfairs  of  your 
own  upon  your  own  hands." 

"Now  out  upon  you  for  a  false  prude  !"  cried 
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the  youngest  of  the  sisters ;  "  will  you  say  thaty 
when  you  have  made  me  trot  after  you  both  for 
hours  together  beneath  the  old  oaks  by  moon- 
light r 

"  What,  you  too,  Jane  ?  Nay,  then  there's  no 
truth  in  woman's  friendship  ;  and,  what  makes  the 
matter  worse,  is  the  handsome  way  in  which  I  have 
alwaj^s  kept  your  secrets.  For  example,  coz  ;  did 
I  ever  repeat  to  any  one  your  pranks  with  the  old 
fortune-teller,  your  dealings  with  her  for  charms, 
and  philtres,  and  I  know  not  how  many  devilries 
beside,  to  make  the  young  men  in  love  with  you  ?" 

"  No  occasion  for  any  of  them  with  such  a  face 
as  that,"  interrupted  the  gallant  gipsy.  "  A  dimpled 
chin,  rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  a  form  like  a 
lily,  are  better  charms  to  win  a  man's  love  than  any 
root  that  ever  was  pulled  by  witch  or  warlock." 

"  Spare  your  breath,  good  Howleglass,  for  your 
prophecies,  when  you  are  called  upon  to  tell  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  don't  interfere 
where  your  counsel  is  not  wanted.  And,  coz — fair 
coz — when  that  ugly  report  was  abroad  in  regard 
to  the  general's  widow,  did  I  tell  any  living  creature 
it  was  Jane  who  first  set  the  scandal  afloat  to 
requite  the  old  lady  for  certain  sage  rebukes  of 
giddy  young  women  ?  Or  did  I  ever  betray  to 
mortal,  that  it  was  Jane  who  poisoned  poor  Hector, 
the  house-dog,  because  his  barking  told  tales  when 
the  black  gamekeeper  clambered  over  the  wall 
to—" 

"  Good  heavens,  Jessy ! — how  can  you  go  on  at 
such  a  rate  ?"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  bewildered, 
and  ready  to  cry  at  the  enormity  of  the  charges  thus 
suddenly  brought  against  her  by  the  quick  invention 
of  her  cousin.  "  I  never  dreamt  of  any  such  wick- 
edness— you  know  I  did  not." 

"  La  you  now !"  said  the  malicious  beauty,  with 
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an  air  of  surprise — "  then  these  things  are  not  true 
after  all  ?     You  did  not  buy  the  phihres  ?" 

"  No  !" 

"  Nor  invent  that  abominable  scandal  ?" 

«  No  !  no  !" 

"  Nor  poison  poor  Hector  ?" 

**  No  I  no  !  no  !"  sobbed  the  unlucky  Jane,  the 
force  of  the  denial  rising  with  each  negative. 

"  Why  then  don't  set  your  wit  against  me  another 
time.  And  now  let  us  hear  what  this  Egyptian 
prophet  can  tell  us  of  our  fortunes.  Come,  good 
Howleglass  ;  you  have  had  your  pay  beforehand  in 
the  answer  to  your  question,  so  now  let  us  have  the 
purchase.  There's  my  hand  ;  begin ;  but  mind — I 
warn  you  at  starting,  if  you  don't  prophesy  me  a 
better  fortune  than  either  of  my  cousins  here,  I 
shall  say  you  are  as  little  able  to  read  the  stars,  as 
most  of  your  tribe  would  be  to  make  out  the  small 
letters  in  the  primer." 

Thus  called  upon  to  show  his  art,  Howleglass 
proceeded  to  consider  the  lines  of  her  hand,  with 
the  grave  attention  of  a  veteran  in  the  mystery,  and 
did  not  fail  to  deduce  the  most  happy  results  from 
the  examination.  At  each  favourable  prognostic, 
the  fair  one,  though  professing,  and  perhaps  really 
entertaining  a  proper  contempt  for  his  jugglery, 
became  more  and  more  gracious  towards  him,  while 
the  credulous  sisters  from  time  to  time  burst  out 
into  exclamations  of  wonder,  as  his  mystic  oracles 
occasionally  seemed  to  square  with  their  previous 
knowledge  of  their  little  cousin's  love  secrets.  Thus 
the  stout  young  man,  with  the  black  curly  hair,  pro- 
phesied to  her  as  her  future  husband,  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  appearance  of  Francis  Monkton, 
the  sailor,  who,  they  knew,  had  long  been  a  frequent 
visiter  at  her  father's  cottage,  and  if  he  did  not  go 
there  for  the  sake  of  Jessy's  company,  for  what  did 
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he  go  ?  Certainly  not  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  irritable  sergeant's  ten  times  repeated  battles, 
or  his  hopes  and  fears  about  his  tulip-beds,  which, 
next  to  his  daughter,  or  perhaps  on  the  same  line 
with  her,  were  the  dearest  things  to  the  old  man's 
heart.  Then  too,  though  Howleglass  liberally 
promised  her  a  rich  husband,  and  Frank  was  much 
too  generous  to  have  kept  money  even  if  he  had 
ever  happened  to  possess  any,  yet  there  was  no 
knowing  what  might  turn  out,  for  to  his  ostensible 
occupation  of  a  Guernsey  pilot  he  added  the  more 
profitable,  but  less  boasted  employ,  of  carrying 
goods  without  troubling  the  officers  of  the  custom- 
house with  his  bill  of  lading ;  fortunes  had  been 
made  in  this  way  ere  now  ; — or  he  might  go  to  sea 
in  a  king's  ship  and  become  an  admiral ;  such  things 
had  chanced  before,  and  might  chance  again — there 
was  no  saying. 

In  her  turn,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters  submitted  her 
hand  to  the  gipsy's  inspection,  but,  instead  of  the 
high  fortunes  she  had  expected,  the  rogue  gravely 
shook  his  head,  like  a  doctor  when  about  to  pro- 
nounce his  patient's  death-warrant,  and  declared  she 
would  die  an  old  maid.  At  this  prophecy,  the  fair 
one  appeared  to  be  for  a  moment  not  a  little  sur- 
prised as  well  as  puzzled,  and  when  she  did  get  over 
the  first  impulse,  it  was  to  cast  a  glance  of  angry 
scorn  on  the  prophet,  which  seemed  to  say,  "You 
have  studied  the  stars  ill,  my  friend  ;  I  know  better 
than  that  comes  to,"  But  Howleglass  whispered  a 
few  words  in  her  ear,  upon  which  she  snatched  her 
hand  from  him  hastily,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
"  Out  upon  you,  knave  !  you  deserve  to  have  your 
ears  cropped  for  your  impudence.  But,  there's  a 
shilling  for  you,  if  it  were  only  to  show  I  care  not 
for  your  leasings." 

Fain  would  the  other  two  daughters  of  Eve  hav« 
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learned  the  occasion  of  this  sudden  outbreak,  but 
Howleglass,  having  pouched  what  he  well  under- 
stood to  be  a  bribe  for  silence,  screwed  up  his  nnouth 
as  tight  and  close  as  if  he  feared  the  secret  might 
slide  out  unawares.  Their  companion,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  not  more  willing  to  gratify  their 
curiosity.  Burning  with  blushes,  and  overwhelmed 
with  confusion,  which  she  endeavoured,  awkwardly 
enough,  to  hide  under  an  affected  laugh,  she  was  glad 
to  buy  a  present  relief  from  their  importunity  by  the 
promise  of  telling  them  all  when  they  were  alone,  a 
promise  at  which  Howleglass  smirked  and  smiled, 
and  shook  his  head  with  infinite  sagacity.  They 
were  thus  left  to  their  own  imagination,  and  that,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  more  than  supplied  the 
place  of  what  was  wanting. 

What  fortune  he  next  prophesied  to  the  youngest 
of  the  sisters  the  chronicle  says  not,  but  from  one 
cause  or  another  the  knave  had  so  far  won  over  the 
whole  party  to  his  interest  that  they  seriously  pro- 
posed to  him  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  old  ser- 
geant. The  gout  having  of  late  made  a  successful 
lodgment  in  the  right  and  only  foot  of  that  worthy, 
he  had  found  himself  unable  to  attend  to  his  garden, 
which,  we  have  already  stated,  was  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  and  this,  added  to  other  considerations,  had  so 
far  overcome  his  usual  system  of  economy,  that  he 
resolved  to  hire  a  lad,  if  such  could  be  found,  who 
would  enter  into  his  service  for  little  more  than  board 
and  lodging.  When  there  was  so  little  to  be  done, 
he  argued,  small  pay  was  requisite  ;  for  what  would 
this  cheap  serf  have  to  do,  except  dig  the  garden, 
look  after  the  beloved  tulips  under  his  own  special 
superintendence,  wait  upon  the  cow,  pigs,  and  poul- 
try, and  turn  his  hand  to  any  other  odd  jobs  about 
the  house,  which  might  be  supposed  to  require  more 
Strength  or  more  leisure  than  Dame  Martin  could 
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bestow  upon  them  ?  Day  after  day,  however,  had 
passed  without  this  project  being  realized  ;  for  the 
fiery  mood  of  the  sergeant,  who,  according  to  the 
villagers,  had  in  losing  his  leg  lost  his  temper  also, 
and  found  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  either,  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  all  aspirants  to  that  honour  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  more  so  as  his  wrathful  propensities 
were  by  no  means  qualified  or  sweetened  by  any 
excess  of  generosity,  which,  as  is  universally  known, 
will  go  far  to  reconcile  people  to  most  things.  Jessy 
therefore  thought,  and  her  cousins  agreed  with  her, 
that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Howie- 
glass  to  rise  in  the  world,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to 
give  up  the  wandering  habits  of  his  tribe  and  take 
upon  him  a  settled  employ,  for  after  all  a  place  with 
the  old  soldier  was  no  such  bad  thing  for  a  gipsy 
lad,  who  might  be  supposed  in  his  vocation  to  have 
got  tolerably  hardened  against  rough  weather.  Be- 
sides, if  her  father  was  passionate,  his  passion  did  not 
last  long,  nor  could  his  worst  enemies  justly  accuse 
him  of  sullenness  or  malice.  He  would  beat  a  fel- 
low in  his  angry  mood  till  the  poor  devil  was  black 
and  blue,  and  then  exhibit  a  notable  instance  of  his 
Christian  faculty  of  forgiveness  in  forgetting  the 
affair  as  much  as  if  it  had  never  happened,  though, 
strange  to  say,  he  seldom  found  in  the  party  so  beaten 
an  imitator  of  his  virtue.  So  little,  however,  did 
this  influence  his  own  conduct,  that  he  would  meet 
the  subject  of  his  castigation  an  hour  after  the  affray, 
in  which  he  had  suffered,  with  open  hand  and  a 
warm  invitation  to  come  and  see  his  tulips,  which,  if 
you  would  believe  him,  had  always  some  excellent 
novelty  of  growth  or  colour  to  recommend  them  ; 
for  never  was  lover  more  keen  in  discovering  per- 
fections in  his  mistress,  than  he  was  in  finding  out 
fresh  beauties  in  his  darling  flowers. 

The  proposal  of  the  laughing  trio  chimed  in  very 
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well  with  the  plans  of  Howleglasa,  who  was  now 
convinced  of  what  he  had  all  along  suspected, 
namely,  that  women  know  so  little  of  their  own 
minds,  or  of  what  they  like  or  dislike,  that,  if  he 
were  to  ask  the  same  question  of  a  hundred,  he 
would  get  a  hundred  different  answers.  It  was, 
therefore,  plainly  enough  his  wisest  course  to  live 
for  a  time  among  them,  that  from  his  own  observa- 
tion he  might  decide  what  was  their  ruling  passion, 
and  accordingly  he  accepted  service  as  frankly  as  it 
was  offered.  But,  though  he  and  his  patroness 
might  thus  promptly  come  to  a  conclusion,  it  was  by 
no  means  sure  the  old  man  would  be  moved  by  a 
similar  spirit  of  compliance — a  gipsy,  according  to 
the  usual  thinking  of  the  world,  not  being  the  most 
eligible  of  servitors.  On  this  point  Jessy  and  her 
allies  had  some  shrewd  misgivings,  but,  with  the  true 
perseverance  of  their  sex  to  carry  a  favourite  point, 
they  resolved  not  to  give  up  so  hopeful  a  scheme  if 
they  could  help  it. 

On  bending  their  way  homeward,  they  found  the 
sergeant  seated  before  the  cottage  door  in  his  arm- 
chair, a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  jug  of  cold  grog  on 
a  rude  table  beside  him.  He  was  a  weather-beaten 
old  man,  tall  and  somewhat  corpulent,  with  thin  iron 
gray  hair  hanging  about  his  ruddy  face,  and  every 
part  about  him  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness.  He 
had  one  leg,  one  arm,  and  one  eye  ;  but  with  that 
eye,  as  he  was  wont  to  say  of  himself,  he  could  see 
farther  than  most  people  with  their  pair  of  blinkers. 
To  judge  from  his  appearance,  he  was  sixty  at  the 
utmost,  and,  even  taking  him  at  some  years  younger, 
what  did  remain  of  him  was  in  excellent  order,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  might  be  imagined  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  had  profited  by  the  lopping  off  of  its 
branches.  His  dress  bore  a  reference  to  his  former 
occupation,  being  gray  trowsers,  and  a  long  blue 
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coat  with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  worn  by  the  officers  in  some  military  asylums. 
Upon  the  same  principle  of  showing  his  relation  to 
the  army,  he  stuck  a  cockade  into  his  round  hat, 
and  appended  to  a  button-hole  of  his  coat  the  cane 
which  he  had  once  flourished  to  the  terror  of  many 
a  raw  recruit,  but  which  it  was  no  longer  convenient 
to  carry  in  his  hand  now  that  the  widowed  member 
had  a  double  duty  to  perform,  for  its  lost  companion 
as  well  as  for  itself.  He  could,  however,  make  use 
of  this  weapon,  when  so  disposed,  and  with  a  vigour 
worthy  of  his  better  days  ;  a  fact  that,  if  necessary, 
might  have  been  sufficiently  substantiated  by  the 
urchins  of  the  village,  and  indeed  by  some  bipeds 
of  a  larger  growth,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur 
his  displeasure. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  this  formidable  personage 
lay  his  cherished  tulip  beds,  which,  to  the  great 
increase  of  his  good-humour,  were  more  than  usually 
brilliant,  the  warm  rains  and  open  weather  having 
been  particularly  favourable  to  these  gaudy  foreign- 
ers. Of  the  whole  reigment,  as  he  himself  observed 
to  the  maidens  in  place  of  all  other  greeting,  not  a 
man  was  on  the  sick-list ;  rank  and  file,  they  all  held 
up  their  heads  as  tall  and  stout  as  so  many  grena- 
diers. Even  an  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had 
been  ailing  for  some  time  before,  had  revived  under 
the  kind  influence  of  the  late  showers,  and  now  shone 
forth  among  this  joyous  host  like  a  gay  and  gallant 
leader. 

"  But  who  have  you  got  there,  girls  ?"  he  suddenly 
asked,  interrupting  himself  in  his  eulogiums  on  his 
favourites — "  a  gipsy  !  what  brings  the  fortune-tell- 
ing thief  into  my  camp  ?  Does  he  come  ambassador 
from  the  Queen  of  the  Bohemians,  or  have  you 
caught  him  marauding  in  our  out-settlements  among 
the  pigs  and  poultry,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  the 
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vagabond  ?  'Snails !  if  you  have,  I'll  say  you  are 
lasses  of  mettle — shall  have  a  glass  of  grog,  each  of 
you,  to  cherish  your  valour ;  though,  now  I  think 
of  it,  you  never  get  beyond  tea — rot  the  thin  pota- 
tion ! — so  I'll  drink  a  glass  extra  for  you  all  round." 
The  tone  of  this  communication  proved  to  the 
experienced  Jessy,  that  now,  if  ever  it  could  be 
done  with  effect,  was  the  time  to  introduce  her 
client.  Without  circumlocution,  therefore,  a  thing 
the  impatient  soldier  abhorred  in  the  same  degree 
that  he  loved  his  grog  and  his  garden,  she  stated 
the  case  of  Howleglass,  who  was  not  slow  in  back- 
ing his  fair  pleader  by  a  thousand  fair  protests  of 
what  he  both  could  and  would  do  if  his  services 
were  accepted.  According  to  his  own  account  of 
himself,  he  was  a  brief  abstract  of  all  that  was 
excellent  under  frock  or  livery ;  the  master  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  him  would  have  a 
whole  retinue  with  the  trouble  and  at  the  expense 
of  one  only.  Tempting  as  such  a  character  must 
be  allowed  to  be,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  sergeant 
inclined  a  very  favourable  ear,  though  as  he  chanced 
to  be  in  one  of  his  blandest  moods,  his  objections 
were  only  evinced  by  a  sarcastic  curl  of  the  lips 
and  a  rapid  puffing  of  the  pipe,  his  wont  when  any 
matter  was  propounded  that  did  not  exactly  meet 
with  his  approbation.  But  the  case  was  much 
altered  for  the  belter,  when  Howleglass  took  from 
his  coat  pocket  a  whole  handful  of  tulip  roots  and 
presented  them  to  the  old  man's  acceptance,  saying 
that  he  had  been  given  to  understand  they  w^ere  of 
the  rarest  sorts,  though  he  did  not  himself  pretend 
to  know  much  about  such  things ;  "  they  might  or 
might  not  be  of  value,"  he  said,  "  but  such  as  they 
were,  his  honour  was  very  welcome  to  them."  The 
sergeant's  solitary  optic  kindled  and  gleamed  with 
delight  as  he  handled  this  treasure ;  from  the  shape 
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and  colour  of  the  roots  he  judged  that  the  greater 
part  were  such  that  it  would  take  his  whole  year's 
income  to  buy  but  a  single  one  of  them,  and  if  a 
transient  qualm  crossed  his  mind  that  they  had  not 
been  too  honestly  come  by,  he  quickly  silenced  it 
by  reflecting  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  doubt 
the  integrity  of  a  lad  who  had  such  good  dispositions 
towards  himself,  a  circumstance  which,  he  argued, 
told  considerably  in  his  favour.  Besides,  what  was 
it  to  him  how  the  precious  cargo  had  been  acquired, 
so  that  he  himself  committed  no  overt  act,  but 
obtained  it  fairly  in  the  way  of  barter  or  purchase  ? 
for  he  actually  did  intend  remunerating  the  donor, 
only  he  deferred  his  liberality  till  some  rfiore  con- 
venient occasion.  In  the  meantime  he  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  question  whence  the  tulips  came, 
than  the  soldier  has  with  the  cause  of  the  war  in 
which  he  is  killing  his  dozens,  for  no  other  reason 
that  he  can  see  but  their  wearing  a  blue  coat  while 
the  colour  of  his  own  is  red. 

The  basis  of  the  negotiation  being  thus  favourably 
laid,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  concluding  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Ilowleglass  was  duly 
accepted,  or,  as  the  sergeant  termed  it,  enlisted^ 
though  the  transaction  wanted  one  important  feature 
of  an  enlistment,  namely,  the  bounty-money ;  and 
Dame  Martin,  returning  from  Hythe  with  the  fresh 
supply  of  tobacco,  came  just  in  time  to  witness  his 
reception,  and  instruct  him  in  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.  The  old  woman's  delight  at  having  such  an 
unexpected  and  desirable  inmate  was  excessive, — 
about  as  much  so  as  the  surprise  of  Frank  Monkton,. 
who  now  made  his  appearance,  and  was  not  a  little 
startled  at  finding  a  handsome  gipsy-boy  thus  sud- 
denly appended  to  his  mistress's  household.  Hastily 
returning  their  greetings,  he  cast  a  look  of  inquiry 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  party,  which  seemed; 
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to  Bay,  "  What  makes  this  puppy  in  our  territories  V* 
The  cousins  smiled  significantly, — it  always  being 
the  first  and  readiest  impulse  of  womankind  to  create 
a  little  innocent  mischief, — Jessy  looked  half  angry, 
and  half  abashed,  and  the  sergeant  rolled  his  single 
eye  in  malicious  glee,  for,  though  he  had  long 
observed  the  attachment  of  the  lovers,  he  by  no 
means  approved  of  it,  and,  but  for  certain  consider- 
ations, had  long  ago  put  an  end  to  it,  by  shutting 
the  door  in  the  sailor's  face.  As  it  was,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  chuckling  inwardly  at  the  visible 
signs  of  his  annoyance,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
received  him  with  a  boisterous  welcome,  issuing  his 
orders  to  Dame  Martin  to  bring  out  a  chair  for  his 
honest  friend,  Frank. 

"  And  Meg,  you  jade  ;  let  us  have  another  jug  of 
the  best  ale  and  a  clean  pipe.  We'll  make  an 
evening  of  it,  Frank.  I  am  in  the  humour  to  be 
jovial." 

But  Frank,  whose  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  Howie- 
glass  with  no  very  friendly  expression,  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  the  same  mood,  and  besides  he  had, 
as  he  grufl[ly  replied  in  answer  to  Jessy's  request 
that  he  would  stay,  other  business  on  hi^  hands. 
Nor  was  this  altogether  a  false  pretence,  though 
under  other  circumstances  it  might  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  draw  him  away  from  Dale  cottage. 
He  had  been  lucky  enough  to  land  a  large  cargo  of 
spirits  in  defiance  of  gauger  and  excisemen,  who, 
aware  of  his  purpose,  had  long  been  on  the  watch 
for  him  ;  but  by  dint  of  better  sailing  and  better  sea- 
manship, he  outwitted  them  at  the  very  moment  they 
made  most  certain  of  their  booty. 

"  I  only  wish  you  had  seen  the  lubbers,"  he  said, 
"  in  their  tub  of  a  boat,  pitching  and  rolling  under 
all  the  cloth  they  could  scarry,  and  my  little  Jessy 
scudding  like  a  witch  through  the  water,  with  her 
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reefed  topsails.  They  had  no  more  chance  with  her 
than  a  goose  would  have  against  a  swallow.  But  I 
saw  there  was  a  squall  on  our  weather  beam,  so  I 
gave  the  word  to  Harry  to  make  all  snug,  though 
right  loath  was  he  to  do  it — the  gauger  lads  were  not 
more  than  a  mile  astern  of  us, — and  when  we  had 
hauled  in  our  topsails,  and  reefed  the  main  sheet, 
they  soon  began  to  have  the  best  of  it. — *  Never 
mind,  Harry,'  said  I ;  '  if  they  don't  take  in  some  of 
their  rags  before  another  five  minutes,  all  the  better 
for  us,' — Wheugh  ! — the  words  were  hardly  out  of 
my  mouth,  when  such  a  squall  came  on  as  you  have 
not  often  seen,  sergeant.  It  flung  their  tub  right  on 
her  beam  ends,  and  tore  every  sail  they  carried  into 
ribands.  It  was  more  good  luck  than  they  deserved 
that  they  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  at  once,  for  what 
seaman  that  had  ever  crossed  the  herring-pond 
would  have  kept  up  all  his  canvass,  and  such  a  breeze 
gathering  to  windward  ?  However,  the  upshot  of 
it  was,  little  Jessy  spun  along  like  a  top,  with  her 
deck  all  the  time  as  dry  as  your  parlour  floor  :  and 
long  before  the  gauger's  crew  had  got  sight  of  the 
island,  we  were  snug  in  Southton  Water.  When 
it's  dark,  I'll  bring  you  up  a  keg  of  the  best  Nantz 
that  was  ever  poured  into  rummer." 

In  these  last  words  lay  the  key  to  the  secret  of 
our  sergeant's  friendship  for  Francis  Monkton.  He 
was  contented  that  so  generous  a  wooer  should  love 
his  daughter,  nay,  that  she  should  love  him — it  was 
to  go  no  farther  though — he  could  even  forgive  him 
his  sin  in  being  a  sailor, — a  race  of  beings  that  other- 
wise the  old  man  hated  next  to  a  Frenchman, — and 
all  because  he  liked  brandy  and  liked  it  cheap.  As 
he  was  both  thirsty  and  frugal,  or  at  least  eager  to 
get  the  most  for  his  money,  which  amounts  pretty 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  it  became  a  matter  of  high 
consideration  with  him  to  secure  his  indulgence  at 
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as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  Indeed,  he  was  compelled 
to  this  rigid  system  of  economy  by  the  narrowness 
of  his  income,  that  is,  narrow  for  one  who  was  so 
professed  an  admirer  of  brandy  and  tulips ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  his  economy  it  must  be  under- 
stood in  reference  to  minor  matters,  and  not  as 
extending  to  his  favourite  gratifications.  In  the 
wars  he  had  gained  little  except  wounds  and  glory, 
which,  though  excellent  things  in  their  way,  will  not 
enable  a  man  to  drink  his  two  quarts  of  grog  be- 
tween morning  and  night  the  week  through,  or  in- 
dulge in  flowers  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  root,  and 
sometimes  triple  the  sum.  With  all  his  prowess,  and 
he  had  really  shown  himself  a  brave  soldier,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  uncle,  a  fat  grocer  of  Cheapside, 
he  would  have  been  condemned  to  water-diet,  and, 
what  he  would  have  hked  just  as  little,  to  cultivate 
cabbages  instead  of  tulips  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Luckily  for  him,  however,  the  worthy  tradesman, 
who  was  a  bachelor,  had  a  violent  passion  for  mili- 
tary deeds,  though  in  his  proper  person  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  run  the  risk  of  handhng  a  loaded 
fowling-piece.  Hence  it  was  that  he  conceived  a 
great  admiration  for  his  nephew,  looking  up  to  him 
as  born  to  render  illustrious  the  family  of  the  Dales ; 
and  the  result  was,  that,  on  dying,  he  bequeathed  to 
him  the  bulk  of  his  property,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  bonds  for  money  lent,  secured  on  land,  the  in- 
terest of  which  might  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  perhaps  even  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This, 
which  to  any  other  man  in  the  sergeant's  way  of  life 
had  been  a  decent  income,  was  a  very  scanty  pittance 
to  him,  who  had  to  gratify  out  of  it  two  such  expen- 
sive passions,  though  to  his  credit  be  it  said  he  never 
dreamed  of  selling  his  bonds,  but  faithfully  kept 
them,  whole  as  he  had  received  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  darling  Jessy, — that  is,  for  her  benefit  when 
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he  should  be  dead;  for,  much  as  he  loved  his  daughter, 
he  loved  his  own  comforts  yet  more,  and  had  no  mind 
to  part  with  a  single  sixpence  while  he  could  enjoy  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  expectation,  which,  by-the- 
by,  is  more  productive  of  gratitude  to  the  promisor 
than  actual  possession,  the  veteran  declared  he  could 
not  think  of  parting  from  Frank  dry -lipped,  and  the 
latter,  having  by  this  time  to  a  certain  degree  digested 
his  discontent  at  the  vision  of  Howleglass,  no  longer 
resisted  his  host's  importunate  hospitality.  The 
supper  hour  was  even  advanced  in  consideration 
of  his  necessity  for  an  early  departure,  and  a  table 
set  out  on  the  little  grass-plot  between  the  tulip-beds, 
though  the  twilight  of  a  lovely  summer's  evening 
was  still  lingering  on  field  and  river.  It  was  one  of 
those  bright  calms,  which,  if  seasons  have  the  effect 
that  some  suppose  over  the  mood  of  man,  provoking 
him  to  mirth  or  depressing  him  to  sadness,  must  have 
created  a  perfect  lull  in  the  human  heart.  But  either 
such  philosophers  are  mistaken,  or  else  Frank  and 
his  host  formed  an  exception  to  their  theory,  for  this 
evening,  so  expressive  of  all  that  is  warm  and  gentle, 
was  destined  to  be  a  scene  of  discord  between  them, 
moderate  perhaps  in  its  phrases,  but  not  the  less 
indicative  of  decided  ill-will  on  the  one  part,  while  it 
produced  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  on  the 
other. 

The  order  to  prepare  supper,  simple  as  the  meal 
was  in  its  essentials,  had  created  a  prodigious  stir  in 
the  veteran's  establishment,  and  chiefly  on  account 
of  Howleglass,  whom  every  one  was  busy  in  super- 
intending and  instructing,  while  the  crafty  knave 
found  his  own  amusement  in  thwarting  the  progress 
of  things  as  much  as  possible.  To  the  sore  surprise  of 
Dame  Martin,  the  more  she  toiled,  the  less  she  seemed 
to  advance  with  her  preparations.  Whatever  she 
wanted  was  sure  to  be  out  of  place,  her  busy  help- 
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mate,  with  a  mighty  show  of  assisting  her,  industri- 
ously defeating  her  best  arrangements.  Was  the 
pepper-box  out  of  her  hand  for  a  single  moment,  he 
carefully  restored  it  to  its  shelf  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  kitchen ;  did  she  leave  her  cookery  to  go  in 
search  of  it,  he  instantly  whipped  the  frying-pan  off 
the  fire  lest  it  should  come  to  any  harm  in  her  ab- 
sence ;  did  she  look  hot,  he  flung  open  the  window 
to  cool  her ;  and,  when  angrily  bidden  to  close  it 
again  while  the  eddying  current  was  filling  the  room 
with  smoke,  he  chose  to  understand  the  order  as 
signifying  that  Meg  was  too  cold,  and  hastened  to 
remedy  the  defect  by  enveloping  her  broad  shoulders 
in  the  clean  tablecloth.  Then,  too,  with  the  mis- 
chievous mimicry  of  a  monkey,  he  imitated  all  her 
actions  in  the  very  spirit  of  perverseness.  If  she 
flowered  the  sausages,  he  flowered  the  asparagus  that 
was  meant  to  accompany  them.  If  she  quenched 
the  thirst,  natural  to  a  cook  toiling  in  her  fiery  element, 
from  a  black  jack  replenished  with  table-beer,  he 
was  instantly  troubled  with  the  same  drought,  but, 
with  more  consideration  for  his  palate,  he  applied 
to  a  small  brown  jug  that  contained  the  strong  ale 
set  apart  for  the  sergeant's  especial  drinking.  Even 
the  patience  of  Meg,  founded  as  it  was  upon  his 
handsome  face,  to  which  she  bore  such  thorough 
good-will,  could  endure  no  longer. 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  she  exclaimed,  her  forehead 
shining  as  much  from  vexation  as  from  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  "  as  I'm  a  living  sinner,  he  has  emptied  mas- 
ter's own  ale-jug  !  And  what  are  you  about  there 
with  the  grass  ?"     Meg  meant  the  asparagus. 

"  Only  tasting  them  to  see  if  they  are  done  or  not," 
replied  Howleglass,  with  the  greatest  composure, 
nipping  off  the  heads  of  half  a  score,  and  munching 
them  with  an  air  of  epicurean  sagacity ;  "  they  are 
not  quite  ready  yet,  but  they  soon  will  be." 

Vol.  I.— F 
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"  Is  the  lad  crazy  ?"  cried  Meg,  "  or  would  he 
make  me  so  ?  Do  keep  those  busy  hands  to  your- 
self, boy,  till  you  know  how  to  use  them  to  better 
purpose,  or  we  are  not  like  to  have  any  supper  this 
blessed  night.  There  he  goes  again  !" — Howleglass 
was  throwing  whole  handfuls  of  salt  on  the  fire,  to 
make  it,  as  he  explained  the  matter,  burn  clear  under 
the  frying-pan.  "  Be  quiet,  pet ! — be  quiet,  you 
young  devil  1 — be  quiet,  sathanas ! — Won't  you  ? 
won't  you  V 

Howleglass  relinquished  the  salt-box  to  the  wrath- 
ful gripe  of  Meg,  and  seated  himself  in  dogged 
silence  on  a  three-cornered  stool,  like  one  who  is  sul- 
len at  not  finding  a  due  appreciation  of  hia  services. 
But  he  took  care  to  plant  himself  right  before  the 
fire,  in  the  very  way  of  all  her  bustle.  This  fresh 
instance  of  her  companion's  perverseness  put  Meg 
half  beside  herself  with  vexation,  yet  at  the  same 
time  there  was  something  provokingly  demure  and 
innocent  in  the  rogue's  face  and  manner,  that  made 
her  at  least  as  much  inclined  to  laugh  as  to  cry. 

*'  Now  stir  aside,  pet — stir,  darling — stir,  you  little 
imp  of  the  old  one  !  don't  you  see  that  you  are  just 
in  my  way  ?" 

Howleglass  moved  his  stool  about  the  tenth  part 
of  an  inch. 

"  Well  now,  do  you  call  that  moving,  pet  ?  far- 
ther !  farther !" 

"  There,"  said  Howleglass ;  and  again  he  re- 
treated with  his  tripod,  with  the  same  mathematical 
precision,  as  if  a  line  more  or  a  line  less  made  all 
the  difference. 

"  Now,  as  I  hope  to  be  married,  for  as  old  as  I 
am,  if  you  do  not  move  oflf  into  that  corner  with 
you,  I'll  lay  my  basting  ladle  across  your  back — I 
will  I— I'fecks  I  will,  pet." 
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"  Will  that  do,  then  ?"  said  Howleglass,  planting ' 
a  leg  of  the  stool  with  all  his  might  upon  her  toes. 

The  old  woman,  screaming  with  pain,  lost  no 
time  in  requiting  this  attack,  by  the  application  of 
the  wooden  spoon  to  his  head  and  shoulders,  with 
the  utmost  vigour  of  her  shrivelled  arms.  To  save 
himself  from  her  fury,  Howleglass  jumped  up,  and 
opposing  the  stool  as  a  shield  against  her  blows,  he 
skipped  about  the  kitchen,  over  chairs,  table,  and 
dresser,  like  a  hunted  cat,  and  swept  down  in  his 
flight  whole  rows  of  pewter  plates  and  dishes,  which 
of  course  fell  to  the  ground  with  no  little  clatter. 
Unfortunately  the  noise  that  these  storms  occa- 
sioned at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  sergeant. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  sensible  that  all  was  not 
right  in  the  region  of  the  kitchen,  though  till  the  last 
offence  against  her  toes,  the  prudence  of  old  Marga- 
ret had  taught  her  so  to  moderate  her  voice,  that  he 
had  only  caught  an  occasional  and  distant  murmur 
of  the  tempest.  At  such  times  he  would  occa- 
sionally interrupt  himself  in  his  tulip  disquisitions  to 
bolt  out  an  angry  execration  on  the  head  of  Dame 
Martin,  who,  he  protested,  with  her  single  tongue, 
would  be  suflHicient  to  drown  all  the  sheepskins  of  his 
regiment.  But  now  the  din  of  strife  and  expostula- 
tion became  so  loud  and  unbroken  as  to  interfere 
with  his  own  dialogue,  and  rising  into  wrath  in  con- 
sequence, he  started  from  his  seat  with  a  loud  oath, 
and  stumped  off  for  the  kitchen  as  fast  as  his  supple- 
mentary leg  would  allow  him,  fully  bent  on  taking 
instant  vengeance  on  the  causers  of  this  clamour. 

For  the  last  half- hour  Frank  had  been  an  unwilling 
listener  to  the  old  man's  estimate  of  his  tulips,  how 
this  was  valuable  for  its  beauty,  and  this  still  more 
so  because  it  was  rare,  about  all  which  matters,  as 
he  himself  would  often  say,  though  not  in  the  ser- 
geant's hearing,  he  cared  not  a  rope's  end;  gladly, 
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therefore,  did  he  now  take  the  opportunity  of  a 
minute's  private  conversation  w^ith  Jessy.  She  had 
staid  behind,  either  from  not  choosing  to  interfere 
with  her  father  in  his  angry  mood,  or  from  some 
other  cause  best  known  to  herself,  and  the  sisters 
were  busy  in  aiding,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
the  tumult  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Well,  Jessy  ?"  was  his  laconic  commencement. 

"  Well,  Frank  ?"  was  the  equally  laconic  reply. 

"  Who  is  this  gipsy  vagabond  ?  where  does  he 
come  from  ?" 

"  That  you  must  ask  of  himself,  though  I  suspect 
he  would  be  puzzled  to  give  you  an  answer.  Peo- 
ple of  his  stamp  seldom  know  much  of  themselves, 
whatever  they  may  know  of  others.  But,  if  you 
have  nothing  else  to  say  to  me,  I  may  as  well  step 
in  and  see  what  is  going  on,  for  I  hear  Meg  and  my 
father  trying  to  outscream  each  other." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Jessy ;  I  have  something  else 
to  say  to  you,  and  came  on  purpose  to  say  it,  only 
that  young  rascal  stuck  so  close  to  your  skirts,  it  put 
every  thing  out  of  my  head — but  it's  nonsense  after 
all," — and  with  a  magnanimous  effort  he  gulped 
down  his  jealousy,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Jessy : 
"  you  are  a  noble  girl,  Jessy,  and  1 — I  was  a  fool — 
but  that  you  know  is  generally  a  man's  case  when  a 
woman  has  him  in  tow,  so  you  need  be  the  less  sur- 
prised if  I  am  of  the  party." 

The  little  beauty  smiled. 

"  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is,  you  are  laughing  at  me,  and 
faith  I  am  half-inclined  to  laugh  at  myself;  so  there 
ends  our  quarrel." 

"Till  the  next  time,"  added  the  little  maiden, 
neither  withdrawing  her  hands  from  his  grasp,  nor 
her  cheek  from  his  kiss. 

•'  And  now,  Jessy — " 

"  And  now,  Frank — " 
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"  You  know  what  you  promised  last  Friday  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Jessy ;  "  last  Friday  ?  why  it's 
nearly  a  week  ago;  I  wonder  at  your  expecting 
such  a  thing." 

"  Zounds,  girl !"  exclaimed  the  sailor,  "  you  are 
as  frisky  and  wincing  as  a  colt  of  three  years'  old. 
But,"  he  added,  in  a  milder  tone,  "  I  think  I  love  you 
all  the  better  for  your  wildness.  Only,  do  for  once 
be  a  frank-hearted  good-natured  lass,  and  tell  me 
plainly,  shall  I  ask  your  father  now  ?  He  seems  to 
be  in  one  of  his  best  humours." 

"  Thanks  to  the  brandy  and  the  tulips." 

"  Curse  the  tulips  !"  exclaimed  Frank ;  "  I  am 
sick  of  hearing  of  them,  and  care  not  if  I  were  never 
to  see  one  again.  I  wonder  how  a  man,  who  has 
seen  something  of  the  world,  can  sit  gaping  from 
morning  till  night  upon  a  parcel  of  red  and  yellow 
flowers,  that  are  fit  for  nothing  in  life  but  to  trick 
out  a  merry-andrew,  or  stick  into  a  chimney- 
sweeper's cap  on  May-day.     But  shall  I  ask  him  ?" 

"  Ask  him  what,  Frank  V 

"  Why  you  know  well  enough." 

The  little  maiden  shook  her  head. 

"  Zounds,  Jessy !  this  is  too  bad.  Have  I  not 
your  promise,  if  I  get  your  father's  consent  ?" 

"  Well,  but  you  have  not  got  his  consent." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about,  only  you  are  such  a  wild  young  filly  there's 
no  persuading  you  to  stand  to  an  answer.  Shall  I 
ask  him  now  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  and  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied 
the  little  maiden,  with  grave  mockery,  courtesying  to 
the  ground,  and  crossing  her  arms  upon  her  breast, 
like  a  charity  girl  in  presence  of  the  assembled  mag- 
nates of  the  parish. 

"  Come,  come,  Jessy,  be  serious  for  once,  that's  a 
good  girl." 

F2 
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"  Well  then,  to  be  serious,  I — " 

"  Yes." 

"  To  be  very  serious, — ^very,  very  serious,  indeed, 
— I — don't  see  why  you  should  ask  me  any  question 
on  the  subject,  as  of  course  I  am  in  no  hurry.  But 
here  comes  the  old  man — in  high  glee  too — so  I 
think — yes,  I  really  do  think — " 

"  What?  you  tantalising  little  devil,  what?" 

"  That  you  may  as  well  speak  before  the  wind 
changes,  for  these  calms  seldom  last  long  together 
with  him." 

With  this  plain  hint  to  her  lover,  Jessy  made  her 
escape  from  farther  question,  just  as  the  sergeant  re- 
entered upon  the  scene,  brandishing  his  cane,  and 
laughing  heartily. 

"  The  young  limb  of  Satan !"  he  exclaimed  to 
Frank,  as  he  seated  himself;  "  and  yet  the  dog  has 
such  comical  ways  with  him,  that  1  could  not  find 
in  my  heart  to  dust  his  jacket." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  Frank,  hastily ; 
"  zeunds  !  you  should  have  turned  him  over  to  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  can  guess  pretty  well  how  he  would 
have  come  off  in  your  hands.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  you 
should  have  seen  the  young  villain,  entrenched  be- 
hind Dame  Martin, — and  a  pretty  sort  of  fence  she 
makes  for  a  fellow  to  hide  behind  in  a  skirmish, — 
looking  at  me  with  so  piteous  a  face  from  the  skirts 
of  the  old  woman's  gown  ;  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  for  all  the 
world  like  a  sick  monkey  taking  physic.  You'll 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  your  supper  though, 
for  he  has  put  Meg  into  confusion,  flank  and  rear." 

"  All  the  better,"  replied  Frank  ;  "  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you  alone,  sergeant." 

"  Attention  !"  cried  the  veteran,  in  a  military  tone. 
"  And  now,  my  worshipful  general,  what  are  your 
commands  ?  you  see  I  am  all  in  order,  loaded  and 
primed,  ready  to  go  off  the  moment  you  pull  trigger." 
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Frank  was  not  from  nature  bashful,  nor  had  he 
been  brought  up  in  a  school  that  was  very  likely  to 
create  such  a  failing;  and  yet  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  more  he  thought  the  less  was  he  able  to  shape  the 
intended  question  so  as  to  please  himself  Minute 
after  minute  elapsed,  the  one  eye  of  the  sergeant 
gleaming  portentously  at  him  all  the  time,  while 
with  looks  fastened  on  the  ground  he  agitated  the 
matter  in  his  own  mind,  till  at  last,  in  utter  despair 
of  doing  the  thing  becomingly,  he  dashed  away  the 
hat  which  he  had  hitherto  been  twirling  in  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  "  It's  of  no  use  ;  I  am  a  plain  fellow, 
and  must  speak  out  my  mind  plainly,  or  not  speak 
at  all.  So,  not  to  make  many  words  about  what 
may  be  told  in  few,  I  love  your  daughter ;  your 
daughter  loves  me  ;  will  you  let  me  have  her  to  my 
wife,  sergeant  ?" 

The  sergeant  took  an  unusually  long  whiff  at  this 
blunt  declaration,  but  for  a  time  said  nothing.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  weighing  in  his  own  mind  whether 
it  was  possible  so  to  frame  his  negative  as  to  retain 
the  sailor's  friendship,  with  the  contingent  advantage 
of  getting  cheap  brandy,  and  now  and  then  a  pres- 
ent of  Dutch  tulips  ;  but  not  being  able  to  hit  upon 
any  middle  mode,  by  which  he  could  keep  the  privi- 
lege and  his  daughter  at  the  same  time,  he  at  length 
answered  with  a  loud,  laconic  "  No  !" 

Frank  was  at  first  thunderstruck  by  this  emphatic 
negative  ;  for  though  he  had  some  slight  suspicion 
that  his  offer  might  not  exactly  find  favour  with  the 
old  man,  he  had  not  expected  so  unqualified  a 
rejection.  There  was  something  in  the  manner  of 
it,  that  by  stirring  up  his  pride  at  once  dispelled  the 
momentary  clouds  of  bashfulness,  if  bashfulness  it 
could  be  called,  which  had  fettered  him  till  now ; 
and  it  was  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  of  his 
former  embarreissment  that  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you 
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have  some  reason  for  this  *  No,'  which  was  none  of 
the  civillest ;  what  is  it  ?" 

"  You  have  no  money,"  replied  the  sergeant. 

"  Why  as  to  that,"  said  Frank,  bitterly,  •'  you  are 
not  so  very  wrong.  Whatever  bread  I  have  eaten 
I  have  always  been  forced  to  work  for  it,  not  having 
had  the  luck  of  some  folks  to  step  into  the  shoes  of 
an  old  grocer :"— a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the  word 
grocer — "  My  father,  heaven  rest  him  !  was  as  brave 
a  seaman  as  ever  trod  between  stem  and  stern  ;  a 
lieutenant,  master  sergeant,  in  his  Majesty's  service ;" 
— a  second  emphasis,  no  less  significant,  marked  the 
difference  between  the  lieutenant  and  the  sergeant — 
"  and  if  he  could  not  leave  his  son  gold  or  silver,  he 
has  bequeathed  him  as  good  blood  in  his  veins  as 
beats  from  the  heart  of  any  gentleman  in  England. 
It  was  no  fault  of  his,  nor  perhaps  much  of  my  own, 
that  I  am  what  I  am,  though  I  will  not  say  I  have 
always  been  as  wise  as  I  might  have  been." 

Whoever  had  looked  on  the  face  and  carriage  of 
the  sailor  as  he  said  this,  must  have  seen  at  once  that 
it  was  no  empty  boasting.  A  life  from  twelve  to 
twenty  among  seamen  of  the  lower  class  had  indeed 
done  much  to  alter  for  the  worse  the  habits  of  his 
boyish  education  ;  it  had  coloured  his  language,  and 
in  some  measure  affected  even  his  way  of  thinking, 
but  still  it  could  not  so  totally  change  the  original 
man,  but  that  on  some  occasions,  and  this  was  one 
of  them,  his  earlier  and  better  nature  would  break 
forth,  like  the  sun  struggling  for  a  moment  from  a 
mass  of  wintry  clouds.  He  stood  before  the  sergeant 
with  kindling  eyes,  and  every  feature  alive  with 
excitement,  as  his  gallant  father,  the  lieutenant,  would 
have  stood  on  his  quarter-deck  in  the  hour  of  action ; 
and  though  it  would  be  wronging  the  old  man  to  say 
that  he  actually  feared — he  was  too  stout  for  that — 
he  yet  sank  rebuked  before  the  bold  bearing  of  the 
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sailor,  and  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  superior : 
80  true  is  it  that  the  blood  of  the  noble  will  alwayg 
be  noble,  till  the  stream,  in  its  downward  course, 
has  contracted  impurities  from  the  various  soils 
through  which  it  flows. 

But  the  veteran  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
stock  of  assurance,  partly  innate,  and  partly  derived 
from  the  circumstances  of  a  military  life,  that  did 
not  allow  him  to  be  long  abashed  by  any  respect 
of  persons,  whatever  he  might  feel  in  the  first 
moment  of  surprise.  "  'Sblood  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
think,  Frank,  you  must  be  mistaken  in  this  matter." 

"  Mistaken,  master  sergeant !"  replied  Frank,  his 
dark  complexion  deepening  till  it  was  almost  black ; 
"  how,  or  in  what,  am  I  mistaken  ?" 

"  Why,  in  saying  your  father  was  a  lieutenant ; 
hang  me  if  I  believe  any  such  thing." 

"  Don't  let  me  hear  you  deny  it,  however,"  said 
the  sailor,  in  a  low  voice,  setting  his  teeth  close  to- 
gether, as  a  man  does  whose  passion,  though  silent, 
is  strong  and  concentrated  ;  "  I  may  forget  that  you 
are  an  old  man,  and,  what  is  yet  more,  the  father  of 
Jessy  Dale." 

"  A  lieutenant !"  reiterated  the  veteran ;  "  body 
o'  me,  he  must  have  been  an  admiral !  nothing  under 
a  pair  of  epaulettes  could  have  begot  such  a  dashing 
impudent  young  rogue  as  yourself.  Why,  man,  you 
look,  as  you  stand  there,  more  fit  to  be  the  captain 
of  a  royal  three-decker  than  the  master  of  a  beg- 
garly Guernseyman.  And  I  heartily  wish  you  were 
so,  for  Jessy's  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  for  I  fancy 
you  were  not  so  much  out  of  your  reckoning,  when 
you  said  the  little  monkey  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  for  a  husband." 

"  And  yet  you  won't  say  a  word  that  would  make 
us  both  happy." 

♦*  'Sblood  !  Frank,  don't  be  a  fool.    It's  all  very 
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well  for  a  set  of  silly  girls  to  be  prating  of  love  and 
such  nonsense,  but  a  man  with  a  beard  on  his  chin 
should  know  better.  Show  me  a  snug  little  free- 
hold of  half  a  dozen  acres,  that  you  can  call  your 
own — or  say  it  were  only  five,  we'll  not  quarrel  for 
the  odd  acre, — or  four  hundred  pounds  in  hard  cash, 
and  I  have  not  another  word  in  my  mouth  against 
your  marriage.  Come  that  day  when  it  will,  the 
girl  is  yours,  if  neither  of  you  happen  to  alter  your 
mind  in  the  mean  time  ;  ay,  and  uncle's  bonds,  too, 
— at  my  death,  understand, — though  I  suppose,  from 
what  you  said  just  now,  you  are  too  proud  to  step 
into  the  grocer's  shoes.  Well,  we'll  not  quarrel  for 
that  either.  There  are  plenty  of  folks  who  will  be 
glad  to  pocket  the  bits  of  parchment  and  their  pride 
at  the  same  time.  But  here  comes  supper,  so  let 
us  hear  no  more  love-prate,  for  the  present  at  least. 
We  can  talk  of  that  some  other  day,  honest  Frank, 
when  you  have  got  the  freehold,  and  we  have  no- 
thing better  to  employ  us." 

As  much  from  pride  as  from  prudence,  Frank 
abstained  from  urging  the  subject  any  farther ;  but 
his  manner  sufficiently  told  Jessy,  on  her  joining  the 
supper-table,  that  his  negotiation  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful. Still  she  was  puzzled  by  the  conduct  of 
the  sergeant.  Instead  of  the  manners  and  language 
of  a  man  who  has  just  refused  a  favour,  he  was  all 
attention  to  her  lover  ;  and,  so  far  from  showing  any 
symptoms  of  what  had  passed,  appeared  to  be  in 
higher  glee  than  usual.  A.  few  words,  however,  that 
Frank  contrived  to  slide  into  her  ear  at  parting,  were 
sufficient  to  set  at  rest  all  doubt ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  poor  Jessy  went  to  her  bed 
with  a  heavy  heart,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  waste  the 
hours  in  reflecting  on  this  unlooked-for  disappoint- 
ment. It  had  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  her 
simple  calculation,  that  her  father,  who  had  always 
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shown  so  much  outward  partiality  to  Frank,  could 
hesitate  about  accepting  him  for  a  son-in-law  ;  and 
even  now,  with  all  her  meditating,  she  could  not  un- 
derstand the  motive  of  his  rejection.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  puzzled  the  old  man  to  give  any  one 
reason,  in  itself  of  sufficient  weight  to  account  for 
this  conduct ;  it  rather  arose  from  a  multitude  of 
slight  causes,  the  result  of  which  was  a  strong  feeling 
of  dislike  to  such  a  union.  In  the  first  place,  like 
most  soldiers,  he  was  no  friend  to  the  seaman,  sim- 
ply as  such,  without  any  peculiar  reference  to  the 
individual ;  his  was  an  occupation  that  he  both  hated 
and  despised.  Then  he  had  no  mind  to  part  with 
his  daughter  at  all,  partly  from  real  affection,  and 
partly  because  her  presence  was  in  many  ways  in- 
dispensable to  his  comforts.  And  lastly,  he  had 
some  indistinct  idea  floating  in  his  brain,  where 
picked  up  he  could  not  tell,  that  she  was  destined  to 
marry  a  man  of  rank  and  title.  Wild  as  this  idea 
may  seem,  considering  his  humble  sphere  of  hfe,  it 
would  not  only  have  been  possible,  but  probable,  of 
accomplishment,  had  the  little  maiden  been  in  the 
habit  of  showing  herself  out  of  the  immediate  circle 
of  her  village.  She  was  singularly  beautiful,  and, 
though  not  accomplished,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  yet  her  education  had  been  such  as  to  raise 
her  far  above  her  companions ;  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  she  had  that  native  elegance  which 
may  be  improved,  but  cannot  be  created,  by  art. 
It  was  not  possible  for  her,  do  what  she  would,  to  be 
other  than  graceful ;  and  if  a  slight  tinge  of  rustic 
feeling  did  colour  her  manners,  it  was  only  so  much 
as  gave  them  the  same  appearance  of  healthful  na- 
ture that  air  and  exercise  had  given  to  her  figure. 
In  either  case  there  may  be  too  much  refinement ; 
the  delicacy  of  proportion  may  degenerate  into  weak- 
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ncss,  and  the  manners  be  so  far  polished  as  to  lose 
the  higher  elegance  of  nature. 

True  to  his  promise,  Frank  sent  the  keg  of  brandy 
that  very  night,  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  himself  had 
taken  leave  of  the  house  for  ever.  When  the  first 
few  days  passed  without  bringing  him  as  usual,  Jessy 
only  felt  that  slight  irritation  which  any  girl,  who  fan- 
cies herself  neglected,  might  be  supposed  to  feel. 
But  when  time  had  gone  on,  and  those  few  days  had 
stretched  out  into  as  many  weeks,  each  seeming 
longer  than  the  last,  till  at  length  a  month  had 
elapsed,  and  still  no  signs  of  Frank,  then  a  change 
took  place  in  her  as  decided  as  it  was  sudden.  Her 
eyes  grew  hollow,  the  colour  left  her  sunk  cheeks, 
her  temper,  formerly  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  became 
moody  and  irritable  to  a  degree  that  was  painful  to 
all  about  her,  and  her  aversion  to  society  was  now 
as  marked  as  her  love  for  it  had  been  before.  She 
would  sit  for  hours  by  the  side  of  the  river,  picking 
up  the  shells  and  pebbles  with  unconscious  hand ;  and 
if,  at  such  times,  her  cousins,  or  any  of  her  once  fa- 
vourite companions,  presumed  to  interrupt  thesp 
lonely  dreamings,  in  the  good-natured  hope  of  amus- 
ing her,  they  were  sure  to  be  repulsed  with  a  bitter- 
ness that  left  them  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  their 
kind  intentions. 

Much  of  this  naturally  escaped  the  sergeant,  being 
altogether  removed  from  the  sphere  of  his  inquiries ; 
but  he  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  his  daugh- 
ter suffered  severely,  and  he  could  be  at  no  loss  for 
the  occasion  of  it.  This,  however,  troubled  him  but 
little  ;  he  had  no  faith  in  love  killing  either  man  or 
woman,  nor  indeed  did  he  much  believe  in  a  broken 
heart  from  any  cause ;  and,  though  he  deemed  it  likely 
enough  she  might  pine  for  a  time  after  her  lover,  he 
never  fancied  she  could  carry  her  grief  so  far  as  to 
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^le  of  it.  He  allowed  her,  therefore,  to  take  her 
•own  way  without  remark  or  remonstrance,  and  to 
the  complaints  of  the  anxious  sisters,  who  were  con- 
stantly pressing  on  his  attention  the  state  of  their 
cousin,  and  to  the  still  more  urgent  clamours  of 
Dame  Martin,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  than, 
*'  Leave  her  alone,  fools  ;  no  girl  dies  for  love  now- 
a-days,  whatever  they  might  have  done  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

High  and  mighty  was  the  indignation  of  Howie- 
glass  at  these  proceedings.  By  nature  the  friend  of 
all  true  lovers,  he  had  a  marvellous  inclination  to 
brain  the  hard-hearted  old  man  with  his  own  wooden 
leg,  and  was  restrained  from  doing  so  only  by  the 
fear  of  giving  additional  pain  to  Jessy,  who  had  com- 
pletely won  his  heart.  But  to  forbear  the  domestic 
tyrant  altogether  was  a  degree  of  moderation  which 
he  by  no  means  felt  himself  called  upon  to  exercise, 
and  which  was  singularly  uncongenial  with  his  dis- 
position. He  watched  his  opportunity,  therefore, 
and  one  day  when  the  sergeant  was  left  at  home 
alone,  disabled  by  gout  from  moving  out  of  the  arm- 
chair wherein  he  sat  as  usual  on  the  grass-plot  be- 
fore his  door,  the  mischievous  elf  put  in  practice  a 
scheme  which  threatened  to  wound  the  old  man  in 
the  tenderest  part.  Going  to  the  neighbouring  com- 
mon, where  some  of  the  poorer  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  pigs  to  forage  for  themselves, 
he  selected  six  of  the  largest  of  these  animals  and 
drove  them  before  him  to  the  gate  of  his  master's 
garden.  Not  a  little  surprised  at  this  apparition, 
the  invalid  gruffly  demanded,  "  Where  in  the  devil's 
name  he  had  picked  up  that  herd  of  swine,  and  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  them  ?"  to  which  Howie- 
glass  replied,  "  They  were  a  gift  to  the  sergeant  from 
his  neighbour.  Farmer  Fallowfield,  who  had  ordered 
him  to  drive  them  home,  and  present  them  in  his 

Vol.  I.— G 
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name."  This  story  was  too  gross  to  impose  upon  the 
old  man  for  an  instant.  Rightly  guessing  that  it  was 
some  trick  intended  for  his  annoyance,  though  he  was 
far  from  suspecting  the  extent  of  the  projected  mis- 
chief, he  discharged  a  volley  of  oaths  and  threats  at 
Howleglass,  who  stood  fire  without  winking,  a  few 
weeks'  sojourn  in  Dale  Cottage  having  inured  him  to 
that  sort  of  artillery.  Opening  the  garden-gate,  he 
drove  in  the  whole  bevy  with  a  single  flourish  of  his 
whip,  and  then  carefully  closed  the  wicket  after  him 
again,  with  the  air  of  one  who,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion at  least,  is  managing  things  with  exceeding  clev- 
erness. 

"  Thunder  and  lightning  I"  exclaimed  the  enraged 
soldier,  making  violent  efforts  to  start  from  the  seat, 
to  which  the  gout  had,  as  it  were,  glued  him  ;  "  what 
are  you  about,  you  gallows-bird  ? — 'sblood  !  there 
goes  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  I  and  the  queen  I  and 
half  a  dozen  of  my  invincibles  !" — a  name  he  gave  to 
a  particular  bed  of  choice  flowers — "  Open  the  gate, 
you  young  limb  of  Beelzebub  !  open  it  this  instant, 
or  I'll  ram  you  into  a  mortar,  and  blow  you  back 
again  to  the  devil,  who  sent  you  here.  Open  the 
gate,  I  tell  you ! — Fire  and  fury  !  the  old  boar  is 
rooting  up  my  light  infantry  !" — another  pet  name, 
by  which  he  distinguished  a  second  precious  sort  of 
tulips — "  kill  him,  you  rascal !  strike  him  dead,  and 
it  may  be  I'll  only  flay  you  alive  when  all's  done  ! 
Kill  them,  kill  them  all  I  it's  the  only  chance  you 
have  for  your  life.     Kill  !  kill !  kill !— " 

Howleglass,  who,  during  this  havoc,  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  the  sergeant  in  its  progress,  had 
stood  aloof  like  one  too  much  astounded  to  remedy 
a  sudden  mischief,  now  seemed  to  recover  his  self- 
possession,  and  cried  out  lustily,  "  Leave  them  to 
me,  master ;  I'll  soon  put  them  to  the  rout,  horse 
and  foot,  depend  upon  it."    And  immediately  he 
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began  to  hunt  the  swine  in  high  style,  forgetting,  or 
not  choosing  to  remember,  to  undo  the  gate  for  their 
egress.  The  invaders,  thus  fiercely  urged  in  their 
rear  with  no  means  before  them  of  escape,  charged 
with  fury  upon  whole  columns  of  opposing  tulips, 
and  laid  them  prostrate  inatwinkling,  while  the  ser- 
geant stamped  in  dire  wrath  with  his  wooden  leg, 
and  made  a  thousand  impotent  efforts  to  jump  up 
from  his  seat,  every  one  of  which  cost  him  as  much 
pain  as  the  amputation  of  a  limb  would  have  done, 
and  was  followed  by  a  roar  of  agony.  His  cries, 
however,  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  upon 
Howleglass  than  what  the  war-whoop  has  upon  the 
Indian,  stimulating  his  love  of  battle  ;  the  more  the 
sergeant  yelled  and  cursed — and  he  kept  up  a  run- 
ning fire  of  the  two  without  intermission — the  louder 
he  smacked  his  whip  and  hallooed  in  reply,  gallop- 
ing over  the  garden  in  pursuit  of  his  flying  enemy, 
as  if  he  had  been  doing  the  finest  thing  imaginable. 
The  hubbub  thus  occasioned  by  the  squeaking  of 
pigs,  the  shouts  of  the  pursuer,  the  smacking  of  his 
whip,  and,  louder  than  all  the  rest  together,  the  oaths 
and  groans  of  the  soldier,  made  no  indifferent  imita- 
tion of  the  tumult  of  a  field  of  battle. 

But  excess  of  fury  at  last  did  for  the  old  man  what 
excess  of  fear  has  been  known  to  do  for  others — it 
actually  cured  his  gout,  or  at  least  so  far  cured  it  that 
he,  who  an  instant  before  had  been  fixed  to  his  chair, 
with  no  more  power  of  motion  than  if  he  had  been 
nailed  to  it,  now  started  up  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and 
made  a  desperate  drive  at  Howleglass.  The  gipsy, 
however,  was  too  quick  for  him  ;  seeing  this  change 
in  the  posture  of  affairs,  he  wisely  beat  an  imme- 
diate retreat  before  the  enemy  could  come  up  with 
him.  With  one  bound  he  cleared  the  gate,  and  hav- 
ing, as  he  thought,  placed  a  reasonable  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  angry  pursuer,,  whose  motions 
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were  necessarily  retarded  by  his  wooden  leg,  he 
fixed  his  handkerchief  to  the  end  of  his  whip,  and 
held  it  out,  in  token  of  his  desiring  an  amicable 
parley. 

"  Now  only  be  reasonable,  my  worthy  com- 
mander," he  began,  with  a  wondrous  show  of  simple 
innocence, — "  what  have  1  done  that  you  should  put 
yourself  into  such  fury  ?" 

The  old  man  grinned  most  diabolically  at  this, 
question  ;  it  was  Hke  applying  caustic  after  the  use  of 
the  knife.  But  Howleglass  did  not  choose  to  see  it, 
and  went  on  with  the  same  affectation  of  simplicity. 

•'  I  am  sure  you  cannot  say  but  that  I  stood  by  you 
like  a  true  comrade,  and  did  my  best  against  the 
enemy.  And  suppose  they  have  munched  up  a  score 
or  so  of  tulips,  they  will  be  all  the  fatter,  you  know,, 
when  it  comes  to  killing  day." 

"  I'll  fatten  you,  you  young  rascal  I"  cried  the  ser- 
geant, not  a  whit  the  more  relaxing  in  his  pursuit,  for 
the  soft  words  or  the  flag  of  truce  held  out  to  him  ; 
**  I'll  not  leave  a  stripe  of  skin  so  wide  as  a  sword- 
blade  on  your  whole  carcass.  By  the  Lord  Harry,, 
I'll  slash  you  into  such  ribands  that  your  own  b — h. 
of  a  mother  shan't  know  her  cub  again." 

To  show  he  was  determined  to  make  good  these 
threats  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  might  be,  he 
continued  slumping  along  with  undiminished  speed, 
while  Howleglass,  changing  his  mode  of  annoyance, 
patiently  awaited  his  enemy's  coming,  till  he  had  got 
within  a  few  feet  of  him.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
raised  his  cane  to  strike,  crying  out  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  joy  of  gratified  revenge, — "  Aha  !  I've  got 
you,  villain,  have  1  ?" — than  the  nimble  gipsy  flitted 
off"  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and,  like  that  too,  kept 
nodding  and  wavering  at  a  short  distance  from  his 
pursuer.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  man  panted 
after  him  again,  thundering  out  execrations  Ji?,  thick 
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as  hailstones;  the  rogue  dodged  about,  ever  and 
anon  letting  him  come  within  arm's  length,  but  al- 
ways slipping  away  before  the  intended  blow  could 
light  upon  his  shoulders,  and  so  well  did  he  keep  up 
this  game  that  at  last  the  sergeant  wanted  breath  to 
answer  it  any  longer.  In  utter  despair  and  ex- 
haustion he  flung  himself  on  the  grass,  and,  as  the 
only  means  left  him  of  satisfying  his  resentment,  un- 
buckled his  wooden  leg,  and  fairly  hurled  it  at  his 
tormentor.  The  missile,  though  well  aimed,  was 
baffled  by  the  agility  of  Howleglass,  who  ducked 
under  it  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and,  as  sud- 
denly bounding  up  again,  leaped  into  the  air,  throwing 
half  a  dozen  summersets  ere  he  descended,  and 
screaming  all  the  time  with  delight.  Then  with  the 
wariness  of  the  crow  or  the  vulture,^  that  hovers 
about  the  head  of  the  wounded,  narrowing  the  circle 
of  its  flight  at  each  gyration,  he  began  to  dance 
about  the  indignant  veteran,  approaching  closer  and 
closer  with  each  round,  till  he  had  almost  come 
within  the  reach  of  his  arm,  when  he  suddenly 
plumped  down  on  his  hams  before  him,  like  a  Per- 
sian on  his  carpet.  The  sergeant  made  one  effort 
more  to  smite  his  tormentor,  but  finding  the  latter 
had  taken  his  distance  with  too  much  accuracy, — so 
precisely,  indeed,  as  to  be  just  an  inch  removed  be- 
yond the  utmost  reach  of  his  cane, — he  desisted  and 
only  scowled  at  him  in  sullen  silence,  being  much 
too  full  of  wrath  to  indulge  even  in  his  wonted  ex- 
ecrations. Any  one,  who  had  only  seen  their  atti- 
tude, without  being  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish 
the  fiery  glances  sent  from  the  old  man's  single  optic, 
might  have  imagined  they  were  a  couple  of  Turks 
sitting  in  loving  communion,  for  the  sergeant  with  all 
bis  bustle  had  never  for  an  instant  quitted  his  pipe, 
and  Howleglass,  in  grave  imitation  of  him,  stuck  a 
G2 
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butter-cup  stalk  between  his  lips,  and  seemed  to  be 
smoking  away  with  no  less  earnestness. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  master,  now  that  we 
are  snug  and  comfortable,  and  no  swine  to  interrupt 
us,  let  us  argue  the  matter  coolly.  Why  were  you 
so  wroth  with  poor  Howleglass  ?" 

But  the  veteran  did  not  condescend  to  make  any 
reply.  He  only  glared  the  more  fiercely  at  this  in- 
terrogation, and  cast  a  dark  scowl  that  might  have 
withered  any  one  of  less  excellent  assurance  than 
honest  Howleglass.  He  however  was  proof  against 
all  such  considerations,  and  went  on  with  a  simplicity 
of  manner  that  was  truly  edifying, 

"  What !  not  one  word  to  comfort  poor  Howle- 
glass, who  is  both  sick  and  sorry  at  your  misfortunes ! 
— Not  one  word  !" 

The  rogue,  as  he  said  this,  wore  a  look  of  exqui- 
site derision  that  might  have  provoked  the  patience 
of  a  saint,  and  to  this  character  the  sergeant  had  no 
pretension.  In  default  of  another  and  better  mode 
of  venting  the  spleen  that  was  consuming  him,  he 
inhaled  a  mighty  whiff  and  puffed  it  full  in  the  face 
of  his  opposite,  who,  as  a  matter  of  compHment, 
gravely  imitated  the  same  action  with  his  butter-cup. 
"  Ah  !"  said  the  latter,  "  I  see  you  are  no  friend 
to  much  gossip.  Nor  I  either.  It  only  serves  to 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  a  merry  meeting." 

And  forthwith  he  relapsed  into  a  profound  silence, 
and  then  they  both  sat  staring  at  each  other  with  the 
gravity  of  two  owls  perched  on  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  same  beam. 

This  dumb  scene  lasted  a  long  time,  each  seeming 
all  the  while  too  much  absorbed  in  the  pleasures  of 
smoking  to  waste  his  breath  on  so  idle  a  thing  as 
words.  But  the  old  man  had  now  finished  his  pipe, 
and^  snapping  it  asunder,  he  flung  the  fragments  at 
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the  gipsy's  head,  exclaiming,  "  Take  that,  you 
rascal !" 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Howleglass  ;  "  by 
the  bones  of  my  father,  we  have  passed  the  last 
half  hour  rarely,  1  don't  remember  having  had  so 
pleasant  a  companion  since  I  was  last  in  Turkey, 
when  I  and  Mustapha,  the  barber's  son,  used  to  sit 
for  evenings  together,  smoking  and  sipping  coffee 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  word  between  us.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  I  have  a  little  affair  of  my  own  to 
look  after,  and  cannot  stay  any  longer  with  you : 
But  never  mind  that ;  please  the  stars,  we  shall  meet 
again  before  many  days  are  over,  and  then  we'll 
have  another  bout  of  it.  Till  then»  good-by,  master 
mine,  and  I  pray  you  don't  forget  Howleglass." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  up  from  his  cross-legged 
position,  and  started  off  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted 
stag,  leaving  the  astonished  sergeant  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  had  been  dealing  with  one  who  was  most 
knave  or  most  madman. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  and  near  the 
cottage,  the  unfortunate  Jessy  was  wasting  the  hours 
in  lonely  musing  by  the  banks  of  Southton  Water, 
insensible  to  every  thing  but  grief,  though  there  was 
enough  in  the  scenery  around  to  have  awakened 
happier  feelings  in  any  mind  less  thrown  from  its 
natural  balance.  Behind  her,  for  many  miles, 
stretched  the  New  Forest,  here  in  shadow,  and 
there  tinged  into  brightness  by  the  level  sunbeams, 
while  over  the  whole,  finer  than  the  finest  web 
of  the  gossamer,  hung  a  thin  warm  vapour,  that 
gave  token  of  a  burning  day  on  the  morrow.  Lower 
down,  on  a  long  tongue  of  land,  lay  the  solitary  Cal- 
shot  Castle,  apparently  rising  out  of  the  river,  which 
there,  from  its  magnificent  width,  and  saltness  of  its 
waters,  might  rather  be  called  an  arm  of  the  sea 
itself.     On  the  opposite  side  the  ruins  of   Netley 
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Abbey  showed  themselves  occasionally  amid  the 
dark  masses  of  foliage,  more  beautiful  perhaps,  and 
certainly  more  stirring  to  the  imagination,  than  when 
a  closer  approach  allowed  the  eye  to  take  in  the 
whole  at  once  in  all  its  grandeur.  In  the  distant 
horizon  lay  the  Island,  as  the  natives  love  to  call 
their  Isle  of  Wight,  now  so  strongly  illumined  by  the 
evening  sun,  that  the  white  hills  above^  and  more  to 
the  left,  about  Ryde,  the  deep  shade  of  clustering 
trees  were  distinctly  visible.  But  what  is  sea^  or 
forest,  or  the  bright  sky  to  an  aching  heart  ?  poor 
Jessy's  eyes  did  indeed  wander  from  one  object  to 
the  other,  from  the  forest  to  the  abbey,  and  from  the 
abbey  again  to  the  castle,  and  onward  to  the  more 
remote  island,  but  it  was  plain  her  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  less  agreeable  matters.  Her  spirits  and 
health  were  alike  broken  by  the  continued  absence 
of  Frank,  which  she  interpreted  into  an  intention 
on  his  part  to  comply  at  once  with  her  father's  re- 
jection of  his  suit,  and  abandon  her,  perhaps  to 
match  with  some  more  fortunate  maiden.  As  the 
thought  suddenly  crossed  her  mind,  her  sunk  eyes 
began  to  sparkle,  and  the  blood  rushed  into  her 
faded  cheeks  with  the  force  of  a  torrent.  But  the 
strong  passion  was  no  more  than  transitory.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection,  though  both  young  and  old  are 
more  apt  to  feel  than  reflect  on  such  occasions,  suf- 
ficed to  show  her  the  injustice  of  challenging  him 
with  falsehood  till  she  knew  something  more  de- 
cidedly of  the  motives  of  his  absence* 

"  There  must  be  some  good  reason,"  she  said, 
half  aloud,  "  for  his  staying  from  me  so  long,  and  no 
leave  taken.  I  have  been  a  fool  to  think  otherwise. 
Frank  is  not  the  man  to  desert  so  lightly  where  he 
has  promised  so  solemnly." 

"  And  Frank  thanks  you  for  that  good  opinion  of 
him,"  exclaimed  a  familiar  voice,,  close  at  her  side  ; 
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"  it  is  like  yourself,  Jessy — fair  and  noble ;  though  it 
is  no  more  than  what  he  deserves  of  you." 

At  the  first  sound  of  that  voice,  which  made  her 
heart  bound  and  her  pulses  tingle,  she  looked  up, 
and  did  indeed  see  Frank,  who,  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  had  been  sorrowfully  watching  the  change 
that  a  few  weeks  only  had  effected  in  her  face  and 
figure.  At  this  unexpected  return  of  one,  so  long 
absent  and  so  deeply  regretted,  all  maidenly  reserve 
was  for  the  moment  forgotten.  She  fairly  flung  her- 
self on  his  neck  with  a  scream  of  joy,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  The  rough  nature  of  the  sailor  was  melted 
at  this  sudden  burst  of  affection,  for  in  general  no 
one  could  be  more  chary  of  such  tokens  than  the 
little  maiden,  and  he  brushed  the  tear  from  his  own 
eye  as  he  said,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  "  Come, 
come,  Jessy,  if  you  take  on  this  way,  I  shall  think 
you  are  sorry  to  see  me  back  again." 

"  Well,  and  I  am  sorry,"  exclaimed  Jessy,  starting 
from  him,  yet  in  no  very  angry  mood  ;  "  and  I  will 
be  sorry  till  you  have  given  some  account  of  your- 
self. Where  have  you  been  for  this  month  past  ? 
and  why  did  you  leave  me,  meaning  to  stay  away  so 
long,  without  saying  a  word  of  your  intention  ?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  wish  you  to  be  expecting  and 
expecting,  after  all  to  be  disappointed,  if  my  voyage 
should  turn  out,  as  it  has  done,  a  bad  one,  though 
could  I  have  guessed  what  1  now  see  from  your 
pale  cheeks,  I  should  not  have  been  so  silent." 

"  But  where  have  you  been  ?  what  have  you  been 
doing?"  again  demanded  the  impatient  Jessy. 

"  Why,  on  a  cruise  among  my  rich  relations — 
aunts,  uncles,  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousins,  to  the 
twentieth  generation — the  devil  take  the  whole  tot 
of  them,  as  he  will  some  day,  for  they  are  all  rated 
on  his  books,  I'll  take  my  oath  of  that.  I  thought 
among  so  many  of  them,  with  more  money  than 
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they  knew  what  to  do  with,  I  might  have  picked  up 
a  brace  of  hundreds  for  a  smuggling  venture.  With 
luck  I  should  have  doubled,  or  perhaps  trebled  it. 
Either  way  I  should  have  paid  them  their  own  back 
again,  and  had  enough  left  to  come  to  some  terms 
with  the  old  man  about  our  marriage.  But  that 
scheme's  all  up  now.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
would  lend  me  a  single  sixpence,  though,  as  to  ad- 
vice, if  I  had  been  as  willing  to  take  as  they  to  give 
it,  1  might  have  had  whole  bushels  of  it  without  the 
trouble  of  asking.  They  were  all  ready  enough  to 
cast  up  my  holyday  pranks,  and  some  of  them — 
curse  their  impudence  f — were  beginning  to  talk 
saucily  of  the  lieutenant,  as  though  he  might  have 
died  richer  if  he  had  Hved  wiser.  But  I  soon  taught 
them  manners,,  and  charged  them  nothing  for  the 
teaching  either.  '  Hold  there  !'  said  I.  '  Not  one 
word  of  my  father  that  you  would  not  wish  to  hear 
spoken  of  yourselves  ;  not  that  I  ought  to  mention 
the  best  among  you  on,  the  same  day  with  such  a 
man  as  he  was  ;  I  only  did  it  to  let  you  know  my 
mind  on  the  matter,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  deny 
it,  here  stands  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Monkton  with 
his  answer' — I  meant  my  Plymouth  cloak,  my  stout 
bit  of  crab-tree,  that  I  flourished  in  their  faces.  It 
was  a  foolish  piece  of  business  I  believe,  but  my 
blood  was  up  at  the  jabber  of  a  fat  purse-proud  fellow, 
with  a  face  as  red  as  the  sergeant's  cuffs — an  alder- 
man I  think  he  was,  though  had  he  been  a  king  it  had 
been  all  one  to  me  ;  the  best  head  that  was  ever  set 
on  shoulders  shall  not  dare  to  wag  a  tongue  against 
the  lieutenant,  and  I  within  hearing.  By  heavens  ! 
if  they  had  said  a  syllable,  I  should  have  dusted  the 
jackets  of  some  of  them.  But  no ;  they  were  all 
as  mute  as  so  many  fishes.  I  only  wish  you  could 
have  seen  them,  Jessy.  It  was  one  of  their  fanaily 
parties — a  christening,  or  a  wedding,  or  something 
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of  the  kind,  so  I  had  the  whole  ship's  crew  together. 
Not  one  in  the  room  could  find  heart  enough  to  look 
at  me,  except  an  old  tortoiseshell  cat  that  sat  swear-- 
ing  on  the  fender.  So  I  very  quietly  pitched  the 
tot  of  them  to  the  devil,  and  set  sail  again  for 
Hampshire  !" 

There  was  nothing  very  consoling  in  Frank's  tale, 
and  yet  Jessy  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  help  laugh- 
ing at  his  mishaps.  Simple  as  she  necessarily  was 
from  her  country  education,  she  had  yet  enough  of 
tact,  which  seems  intuitive  in  women,  while  men 
only  gain  it  by  experience,  to  feel  the  whole  absurd" 
ity  of  his  project,  and  the  yet  greater  folly  with  which 
it  had  been  carried  into  execution.  Frank,  however, 
could  not  be  brought  to  understand  the  arguments 
of  his  mistress ;  and,  from  commencing  in  joke  about 
a  subject  which,  whether  joke  or  not,  it  was  bevond 
their  power  to  alter,  they  almost  fell  to  quarrelling. 
The  sailor,  like  most  men  who  have  undergone  a 
defeat,  did  not  like  to  hear  his  failure  attributed  to 
his  own  want  of  judgment ;  and  Jessy  having  once 
taken  up  the  argument,  it  became  a  point  with  her 
to  maintain  it,  however  little  important  it  might  have 
been  to  her  at  first.  She  put  the  matter  into  every 
possible  point  of  view,  twisted  it  this  way  and  that, 
and  was  still  as  far  as  ever  from  producing  the 
desired  conviction,  when  a  happy  thought  struck 
her,  supplying  an  illustration  which  she  imagined 
must  needs  bring  home  the  question  to  so  thorough- 
bred a  sailor. 

"  Well  now,  Frank,  you  are  too  good  a  seaman, 
I  am  sure,  to  dream  of  sailing  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind ;  you  tack  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  as  it 
may  happen  to  be,  till  you  reach  the  harbour  you 
are  bound  for  in  spite  of  the  weather.  Now  this  is 
just  what  you  should  have  done  with  your  relations. 
When   you    found   their  humour  in  the   contrary 
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quarter,  you  should  have  tacked  and  tacked  again^ 
till  you  had  weathered  the  rough  points,  and  dropped 
anchor  in  their  hearts." 

•'  Their  hearts  !"  exclaimed  Frank ;  "  I  might  as 
well  think  of  anchoring  on  a  reef  of  coral." 

"  But  instead  of  that,"  continued  his  mistress,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  "  you  must  steer  your  bark 
right  in  the  wind's  eye,  like  the  veriest  landsman  of 
them  all.  There  now,  Frank  ;  there's  an  argument 
after  your  own  fashion,  and  in  your  own  language— 
I  almost  wonder  where  I  picked  up  so  many  goodly 
phrases.     Has  it  convinced  you  ?" 

This  whimsical,  and  yet  not  unapt  illustration,  if 
it  did  not  convince,  at  least  served  to  give  a  good- 
humoured  turn  to  an  argument  which,  without  it, 
was  fast  verging  into  bitterness.  Frank  laughed 
heartily  at  her  awkward  adoption  of  the  sailor's 
phrases,  and  would  fain  have  sealed  their  reconcilia- 
tion with  a  kiss,  an  attempt  which  occasioned  anolhei* 
quarrel  of  no  very  angry  nature,  broached,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  made 
up  again.  This,  however,  is  a  pleasant  game,  in 
which  lovers  are  at  all  times  fond  of  indulging,  upon 
the  same  principle,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  a  judi- 
cious epicure  qualifies  the  exceeding  richness  of  his 
broiled  salmon  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  lemon 
juice ;  in  either  case  the  food  is  too  luscious,  and 
often,  perhaps,  too  insipid  to  the  palate,  without 
some  such  zest  to  give  it  flavour. 

But  other,  and  less  amusing  reflections  soon 
began  to  disturb  these  brighter  moments.  Their 
thoughts,  after  this  pleasant  diversion,  involuntarily 
reverted  to  the  realities  of  their  situation,  and  they 
were  any  thing  but  agreeable,  as  regarded  the  pres- 
ent, or  promising  for  the  future.  Frank  had  failed 
in  the  only  project  by  which  he  could  hope  to 
realize  the  sum  laid  down  by  the  sergeant  as  the 
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indispensable  condition  of  his  consent,  and  without 
it,  to  do  them  justice,  neither  of  them  thought  of 
marrying. 

Long  and  earnest  was  their  consultation  upon  the 
means  of  either  persuading  the  old  man  into  easier 
terms,  or  of  complying  with  his  demand ;  but  the 
more  they  agitated  the  subject,  the  more  evident  it 
became  to  them,  that  there  was  as  little  hope  of 
getting  over  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  as  the  other. 
To  borrow  the  money  was  now  proved  to  be  im- 
possible ;  to  gain  it  within  any  reasonable  time  was 
no  less  so  ;  and,  as  to  softening  the  sergeant's  heart, 
Frank  felt  well  assured  that  he  might  make  the 
attempt  with  a  chance  of  success  when  he  had  first 
tried  the  same  experiment  on  a  nether  millstone  and 
found  it  answer,  and  not  till  then.  The  debate, 
therefore,  was  about  to  be  adjourned,  in  the  hope, 
common  to  such  occasions,  that  the  morrow  might 
bring  with  it  greater  wisdom,  when  Howleglass 
came  capering  up  to  them,  full  of  the  glory  of  his  re- 
cent exploit,  and  flinging  summersets  at  every  other 
yard,  with  all  the  grace  and  activity  of  a  Norfolk 
tumbler.  The  sight  of  this  will-o'-the-wisp  was  by 
no  means  grateful  to  our  sailor,  who  had  not  yet 
conquered  his  first  jealousy,  and  he  was  not  the 
more  reconciled  to  him,  when,  in  reply  to  his  ex- 
clamations of  dislike,  Jessy  roundly  rated  his  injus- 
tice in  entertaining  such  a  feeling.  To  avoid  another 
quarrel,  he  wished  her  a  hasty  farewell,  and  they 
were  separating  on  very  different  terms  from  those 
on  which  they  had  met ;  but  by  this  time  the  gipsy 
was  not  a  hundred  yards  from  them,  and  loudly 
called  out  on  Frank  to  stop. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  young  hemp-seed  can  want 
with  me,"  exclaimed  the  latter ;  "  no  good,  I'll 
answer  for  it,  or  he  would  not  be  playing  all  those 
antics  like  a  porpoise  before  a  high  wind.    All  the 
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better  though — he'll  say  or  do  something,  I  hope,  to 
earn  a  sound  drubbing  at  my  hands,  and  I'll  take 
care  he  shall  not  want  it." 

But  the  young  hemp-seed,  as  Frank  called  him, 
really  had  come  upon  a  good-natured  errand,  only 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  talk  of  it,  till  he  had 
disburthened  himself  of  his  late  frolic  with  the  ser- 
geant, which  had  taken  full  possession  of  his  fancy 
for  the  time  being.  The  tale  lost  none  of  its  zest 
in  his  relation.  His  mimicry  of  the  old  man's  wrath, 
and  of  their  subsequent  dumb  interview,  was  so 
inimitably  ludicrous,  that  even  Jessy  found  it  difficult 
to  subdue  her  inclination  to  laugh,  and  assume  the 
tone  of  rebuke,  which  she  thought  no  more  than 
decent,  considering  it  was  her  father  who  was  the 
object  of  his  ridicule.  As  to  Frank,  who  had  no 
such  respect  to  restrain  him,  he  enjoyed  the  joke, 
as  men  generally  enjoy  a  joke  when  practised  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  was  even  more  than  half 
reconciled  to  Howleglass  for  having  executed  so 
meritorious  a  piece  of  mischief.  He  considered  it 
to  be  no  more  than  a  fitting  punishment  for  the 
veteran's  hard-heartedness ;  and,  though  he  might 
perhaps  have  hesitated  to  give  aim  to  the  unacted 
■frolic,  now  that  it  was  done,  it  met  with  his  cordial 
approbation,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  and  reproofs  of 
Jessy,  who,  not  to  wrong  her,  looked  as  angry  as  a 
person  well  could  do  that  was  ready  to  burst  with 
suppressed  laughter. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  fairly  exhausted  his  story, 
and  even  his  own  enjoyment  of  it  was  beginning  to 
flag,  that  the  rogue  Howleglass  thought  of  the  more 
special  purpose  of  his  coming.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  he  observed  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  even 
the  lovers  looked  with  surprise  on  the  moon  that 
had  risen  unnoticed  i)y  them,  and  was  pouring  a 
flood  of  brilliance  upo^the  dark  masses  about  the 
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abbey.  It  was  time  to  part ;  both  felt  that,  yet  nei- 
ther hked  to  say  the  word,  and  there  they  stood, 
their  hands  locked  together,  without  speaking  or 
without  looking  at  each  other.  The  elf  thought 
he  had  never  before  seen  two  human  mortals  of  half 
such  interest,  and,  as  he  watched  them,  his  wild 
mood  was  for  an  instant  tamed,  and  tears — rare 
thing  for  so  frolicsome  a  spirit — glistened  in  his 
eyes,  bright  and  pure  as  the  night-dews  that  were 
sparkling  on  the  lily.  The  expression  of  his  feelings 
burst  from  him  involuntarily — 

"  What  a  pity  it  cannot  be  always  thus  !" 

The  lovers  were  startled  from  their  trance  by  this 
exclamation,  which,  coming  as  it  did  from  so  fan- 
tastic a  companion,  sounded  strangely  in  their  ears ; 
it  was  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  shot  off  close  beside 
them.  But  he  went  on,  unheeding  their  surprise, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  moon,  as  if  she  only  had 
been  in  his  thoughts — 

"  Pity  it  should  be  ever  otherwise  than  it  is  just 
now  !  I  wish  it  were  all  night  and  no  day,  and  then 
the  World  would  stand  some  chance  to  be  a  merry 
one.  What  am  I  forgetting,  though  ?  By  mine  own 
star,  that  twinkles  so  brightly  yonder,  I  must  not 
leave  the  best  part  of  my  story  untold." 

"  We  have  not  time  for  any  more  stories  now," 
said  Jessy,  unlocking  her  hand  from  the  grasp  of  her 
lover,  who  seemed  to  part  from  it  with  no  little  re- 
luctance ;  "  it  is  getting  late,  and  my  father  will  be 
angry  at  this  long  absence." 

"  You  must  stay  a  few  minutes,  however,  let  him 
be  as  angry  as  he  will,"  said  Howleglass  ;  "  it  con- 
cerns you  both  to  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say,  for 
without  my  help,  you  stand  very  little  chance  of  be- 
ing married,  and  that,  if  there's  any  truth  in  eyes  and 
sighs,  would  grieve  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Ah  ! 
you  may  look,  my  pretty  mistress,  but  I  would  have 
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you  to  know  the  gipsy  never  yet  was  in  any  house 
for  twelve  hours  without  knowing  all  the  secrets 
ofit." 

The  little  maiden  winced  from  this  rough  handling 
of  ^  subject  which  with  her  brooked  no  jesting. 
Even  the  sailor  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that 
it  would  be  better  for  himself  to  spare  his  jokes. 
"  And  remember,"  he  added,  flourishing  the  cudgel 
that  seldom  left  his  hand,  "  I  have  not,  like  the  ser- 
geant, got  half  my  rigging  shot  away  ;  it  won't  serve 
you  with  me  to  make  a  running  fight  of  it." 

"  Tut,  tut !"  said  the  gipsy,  with  marvellous  indif- 
ference to  this  threat,  "  do  only  have  so  much  sense 
in  your  head — it's  large  enough,  one  would  think — 
as  to  understand  that  I  am  your  friend,  and  listen  to 
me  for  a  few  moments.  You  know  Calshot  Castle, 
I  suppose  ?"  , 

"  Do  I  know  ray  own  self  1"  said  the  sailor ;  "  or 
can  I  tell  a  ship  from  a  church  steeple  ?" 

"  Has  the  lord  of  the  manor  returned,"  said  Jessy, 
"  that  you  ask  that  question  1  He  has  been  abroad 
these  four  years,  and  I  did  not  hear  he  was  expffcted 
back  for  this  twelvemonth  at  least." 

"  Nor  is  he,  that  I  know  of ;  but  his  friend.  Lord 
Cloud,  has  just  arrived  there,  bag  and  baggage.  I 
saw  him  not  half  an  hour  since,  after  I  had  left  the 
sergeant  condoling  with  himself  on  the  loss  of  his 

leg." 

"  And  how  does  that  concern  me  ?"  asked  Frank ; 
"  I  know  nothing  of  him." 

"  If  you  don't,  1  do,"  said  Howleglass. 

"  You  !  you  know  a  lord  !  It  must  be  then  as  a 
thief  knows  a  magistrate,  and  in  that  way  of  reckon- 
ing I  doubt  not  you  are  acquainted  with  half  the 
squires  in  this  county,  and  the  twelve  nearest  to  it. 
Ay,  ay,  you  were  brought  before  this  Lord  Proud, 
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or  Lord  Cloud,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be,  for 
poaching  on  his  grounds,  or  stealing  the  poor  people's 
linen  oft'  the  hedges." 

"  Perhaps  I  might,"  replied  Howleglass ;  "  and 
what  then?  he  is  my  good  friend  notwithstanding, 
and  so  you  will  say  when  you  have  heard  all,  if  you 
have  so  much  patience." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  have,"  answered  Frank, 
gruffly. 

"  All  the  worse  for  you.  If  I  don't  help  you  into 
the  noose  of  matrimony,  you'll  hang  by  yourself,  an 
old  musty  bachelor,  like  some  withered  crab-apple 
that  dangles  the  last  upon  the  tree,  because  no  one 
thought  it  worth  the  plucking." 

Frank  turned  his  back  upon  the  orator,  and  had 
taken  Jessy  by  the  arm  to  lead  her  home,  but  the 
latter,  gently  disengaging  herself  from  him,  again 
checked  his  progress. 

"  Nay,  but  hear  what  he  has  to  tell  you,"  she  said 
to  her  more  impatient  lover ;  "  I  cannot  think 
Howleglass  is  malicious  enough  to  jest  with  me  on 
such*a  subject,  for  all  his  light  way  of  talking." 

"  Humph  !"  replied  Howleglass,  dryly,  as  demur- 
ring to  this  good  opinion  of  himself;  "I  would  not 
have  you  trust  me  too  far.  I  have  an  odd  humour 
about  me  at  times — a  little  spice  of  Sir  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp,  who  stood  my  godfather  in  the  fens  of  Essex, 
and,  I  fancy,  lent  me  some  of  his  own  zigzag  dispo- 
sition ;  he  had  enough  to  spare.  And  yet  I  would 
not  do  you  any  harm  either,  my  pretty  mistress, 
though  it  is  a  chance  I  might  lead  you  a  merry  round 
when  you  least  expected  it : — 

"  Up  and  down  !  up  and  down  ! 
He  or  slie 
Who  follows  me 
Soon  or  late  may  get  a  fall 
When  'tis  look'd  for  least  of  all — 

H2 
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In  the  field  or  in  the  town, 
Miry  shoon  and  draggled  gown. 
Follow  then  who  do  not  fear — 
Here  and  there,  and  there  and  here." 

The  lovers  were  confounded,  as  well  they  might 
be,  on  hearing  their  frolicsome  companion  set  off 
full  gallop  with  his  song  when  they  were  expect- 
ing very  different  matters.  The  deuse  of  it  all  was, 
that  no  one  could  possibly  guess  whether  he  meant 
ill  or  well  in  these  moods,  or  whether,  indeed,  he 
had  any  other  object  than  gratifying  the  mere  caprice 
of  the  moment.  The  rogue  fairly  bewildered  you, 
and,  what  was  more  provoking,  took  care  to  let  you 
see  that  he  delighted  in  having  done  so. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  are  all  wonder, 
I  see,  at  my  frankness.  It's  a  way  I  have  when  the 
humour  takes  me,  as  it  generally  does  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full.  But  you  may  trust  me  now,  my 
pretty  mistress,  though  I  would  not  answer  for 
what  I  might  do  an  hour  hence.  And  so  let  us  back 
again  to  the  business  of  Lord  Cloud,  while  the  honest 
fit  is  on  me.  I  got  to  him  with  some  difficulty,  being 
a  little  out  of  favour  on  account  of  a  silver  spoon 
that  was  missing  the  last  time  I  honoured  him  with  a 
visit,  when  he  was  down  in  Cornwall — some  con- 
founded magpie,  I  believe,  stole  it  to  spite  me,  and 
hid  it  away  in  her  nest.  But  it  is  not  a  trifle  puts  me 
out  of  my  way ;  and  besides  I  knew  a  trick  to  please 
his  lordship;  it  was  only  to  set  him  laughing  with 
some  droll  story,  and  he  would  think  no  more  of  the 
little  accident  with  the  spoon.  So  I  went  in  boldly 
to  him,  and  was  received  just  as  I  had  expected. 
*  Is  it  you  V  said  he.  '  Aha  !  my  little  fellow  !  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  am  a  trifle  in  your 
debt,  and  have  long  wanted  to  quit  scores  with  you.' 
'  No  hurry,  my  lord,'  quoth  I.  '  By  the  mass  though, 
but  there  is,'  quoth  he.  '  John  !'  turning  to  the  valet 
that  stood  behind  his  chair, '  find  me  out  old  Harry 
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the  huntsman,  and  tell  him  to  let  you  have  one  of 
his  longest  and  heaviest  dog-whips.  I'll  pay  you, 
my  fine  fellow,  never  doubt  it.'  '  Thank  you  my 
lord,'  again  quoth  I, '  for  that  and  all  other  favours ; 
it's  honourable  and  like  yourself  But  while  your 
lordship's  valet  has  gone  to  fetch  the  whip,  as  we 
have  nothing  better  to  fill  up  the  time,  will  you  allow 
me  to  do  the  errand  for  which  I  came  hither  V  '  By 
all  means/  quoth  his  lordship  ;  '  by  all  means,  honest 
Howleglass,  or  rather  Howleglass  without  the  honest ; 
for  in  your  case  the  epitheton  is  somewhat  incon- 
gruous ;  say  what  you  will — taking  care  to  mix  as 
httle  truth  with  it  as  may  be.  And  some  of  you 
give  the  vagabond  a  bumper  to  help  his  invention.' 

"  This  was  an  ill-omened  outset,  you  will  say,  but 
I  knew  my  man  ;  and  having  tossed  off  the  wine — 
right  Burgundy,  by  this  light — I  began  your  tale ; 
told  him  what  a  fine  dashing  fellow  you  were  ;  how 
dearly  you  loved  my  pretty  mistress ;  and  moreover 
painted  the  sergeant  in  all  his  glory.  I  promise  you 
I  did  not  spare  him.  At  first  his  lordship  listened  in- 
differently enough,  but  when  I  came  to  this  day's 
frolic — moon  and  stars  ! — I  thought  the  fat  little 
gentleman  would  have  choked  with  laughter.  He 
flung  himself  back  into  his  chair,  shaking  and  rolling, 
and  screaming  again  till  he  was  as  red  in  the  face  as 
his  own  hunting-jacket ;  and  the  butler,  afraid  he 
was  going  to  lose  a  good  master  and  a  good  place 
at  the  same  time,  caught  up  the  water-bottle  to 
empty  it  upon  him  and  cool  the  violence  of  his  tran- 
sports. But  the  sight  alone  of  the  pure  element, 
without  the  necessity  of  coming  in  contact  with  it, 
was  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  himself  at  once,  for 
he  is  too  fond  of  wine  not  to  have  a  perfect  hydro- 
phobia upon  him.  He  caught  the  decanter  from  the 
butler's  hand,  and  dashed  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
ropm  with  as  strong  tokens  of  horror  as  a  fine  lady 
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would  have  shown  in  flinging  a  toad  from  her,  and 
exclaimed, '  Would  you  murder  me,  you  villain  ?  Fill 
me  a  glass  of  brandy  this  instant,  and  don't  venture 
to  set  that  fishy  liquid  within  a  room's  length  of  me 
again  if  you  think  to  wear  my  livery.  A  cup  too  for 
rogue  Howleglass  ;  he  who  can  tell  a  merry  story 
deserves  good  liquor.  So  ! — well  pulled,  knave  ! 
You  are  quit  of  the  horsewhip  for  this  bout,  but  take 
care  how  you  are  caught  napping  again.  And  now 
fetch  me  up  your  friend  to  the  castle,  and  we'll  see 
if  something  can't  be  done  to  help  on  this  love-match.' 
What  say  you  to  it  all,  my  pretty  mistress  ?" 

"  That  if  true — and  I  do  not  think  you  would  de- 
ceive me  in  such  a  matter, — you  have  rendered  us  a 
service  so  great,  we  cannot  hope  to  requite  it,  though 
we  never  shall  forget  it." 

"  All  true  as  that  the  moon  is  shining,  or  the  water 
flowing,"  replied  Howleglass.  "  I  tell  you  I  am  in 
one  of  my  sober  moods,  if  it  would  only  last  out  till 
morning,  which  I  fear  is  more  than  can  be  hoped  for. 
But  what  makes  Mr.  Frank  in  such  a  brown  study?" 

"  You  go  with  me  to  this  Lord  Cloud's  ?"  said 
Frank,  abruptly,  without  noticing  his  question. 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  the  gipsy.  "  I  Hked 
his  lordship's  Burgundy  too  well  not  to  put  myself 
in  the  way  of  another  glass  of  it,  or,  it  may  be,  if  he 
is  in  the  same  humour  I  left  him  in,  of  the  whole 
bottle.  He  is  no  niggard,  except  when  the  black 
dog  is  on  his  shoulder." 

"  Well  then,"  replied  Frank,  "  I  have  just  one 
thing  to  say  to  you.  If  I  find  that  you  have  been 
playing  oflf  one  of  your  jokes  upon  me  in  this  story 
of  Lord  Cloud,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  skin 
before  we  part.  If,  however,  you  have  been  acting 
on  the  square  with  me, — which  I  tell  you  honestly  is 
more  than  I  expect, — you  have  a  friend  in  Frank 
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Monkton,  come  fair,  come  foul,  to  the  latest  hour  of 
his  life." 

"Agreed!"  said  Howleglass:  "there's  my  hand 
on  it." 

"  I  don't  take  your  hand  till  T  know  you  better," 
replied  Frank,  the  blood  of  the  lieutenant  rising  in 
his  veins,  as  it  sometimes  would  do,  at  this  familiar 
offer  from  a  gipsy. 

Howleglass  smiled,  and  not  without  reason,  at 
this  little  burst  of  pride.  Indeed  it  must  be  owned 
that  this  occasional  recollection  of  what  he  should 
be,  contrasted  with  what  he  really  was,  and  the  un- 
certain mixture,  in  his  language  as  well  as  manners, 
of  the  gentleman  with  the  sailor,  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  predominating,  but  generally 
the  latter,  lent  a  sort  of  patchwork,  incongruous  ap- 
pearance to  his  character.  The  smile,  however,  did 
not  escape  him,  and  he  repeated  yet  more  decidedly, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  slight  degree  of  scorn  that  it 
might  seem  to  imply,  "  I  do  not  take  your  hand  till  I 
know  you  better  ;  but  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall 
the  less  keep  my  word  with  you,  be  it  for  good,  or 
be  it  for  evil.  And  now,  Jessy,  let  me  see  you 
home,  for  while  we  have  been  chatting  it  has  grown 
late  for  you  to  walk  alone,  and  whether  this  story 
be  true  or  not,  the  sooner  I  give  it  a  trial  the  better." 

Jessy  declined  his  proposal  as  unnecessary  to  her 
safety,  her  way  to  the  cottage  being  for  the  most 
part  along  the  open  road,  while  the  delay  thus  oc- 
casioned might  look  like  disrespect  to  the  ijpbleman, 
on  the  conciliation  of  whose  good-will  all  depended. 
Her  advice  was  strongly  seconded  by  Howleglass, 
who  affirmed  that  if  they  did  not  reach  the  castle 
before  midnight,  they  would,  most  probably,  find  my 
Lord  Cloud  too  far  gone  in  his  strong  potations  to 
attend  to  any  thing.  It  was  his  custom  to  sit  at  table 
after  dinner  till  the  wine  fairly  laid  him  under  it, 
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when  the  servants,  who  were  prepared  for  this  as  a 
matter  of  course,  conveyed  him  to  his  bed,  there  to 
recruit  his  strength  for  a  similar  debauch  on  the  en- 
suing evening.  By  the  gipsy's  calculation,  it  did  not 
quite  want  two  hours  to  this  conclusion,  and  they 
had  nine  miles  to  go,  while  Frank's  boat,  which 
offered  the  speediest  mode  of  conveyance,  lay  off 
Hythe,  at  some  distance  from  their  present  place  of 
meeting. 

Yielding  to  the  force  of  these  suggestions,  the 
sailor  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  his  mistress,  and  set 
out  with  Howleglass  for  the  village,  much  doubting 
that  the  whole  was  a  trick,  and  keeping  a  wary  eye 
on  his  companion  lest  he  should  give  him  the  slip  by 
the  way.  If  such,  however,  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  latter,  the  watchfulness  of  Frank  prevented 
him  from  showing  any  tokens  of  it ;  he  trotted  along 
by  the  seaman's  side,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a 
dog,  whose  disposition  to  rove  has  been  reclaimed 
by  the  horsewhip,  though  now  and  then  he  shot 
ahead  for  the  express  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  cour- 
sing his  own  shadow.  But  these  suspicious  frolics 
were  followed  by  no  attempt  to  escape. 

A  short  time  brought  them  to  the  place  where  the 
skiff  lay, — Jessy's  Cousin,  as  the  lover  had  christened 
it,  his  larger  decked  boat  being  honoured,  as  a  more 
important  personage,  with  the  name  of  Jessy.  The 
wind  blew  strongly  from  the  south-west,  and  the 
tide  had  just  begun  to  ebb,  so  that  both  favoured 
their  passage  to  Calshot  Castle.  Under  a  press  of 
sail,  their  little  skiff  cut  gallantly  through  the  water, 
dashing  the  foam  away  from  her  bows,  right  and 
left,  in  sheets  of  silver,  and  leaving  a  wake  that 
hissed  and  boiled  like  a  whirlpool.  Point  after  point 
was  rapidly  left  behind,  the  trees  of  the  New  Forest 
seeming  all  in  motion,  and  flying  as  fast  one  way  as 
they  speeded  the  other ;  for  at  that  time  the  wood 
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stretched  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  though 
in  latter  years  it  has  been  parcelled  out  into  divers 
parks  and  manors,  so  that  the  New  Forest,  properly 
so  called,  is  now  thrown  back  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  river.  On  either  side  of  them  was  a  moving 
panorama  that,  however  little  it  might  attract  their 
attention,  would  have  struck  the  poet  or  the  painter 
as  being  one  of  more  than  common  beauty.  To  the 
right  passed  them  in  rapid  succession  the  white  wind- 
mill on  Langdon  Hill,  the  barren  point  of  Cadland, 
stretching  out  from  Cadland  Copse,  and  named  more 
familiarly  by  the  seamen  Guernseyman's  Point,  from 
its  being  a  frequent  stumbling-block  to  the  Guernsey 
traders, — then  after  a  little  time  the  romantic  village 
of  Fawley,  while,to  the  leeward, first  rose  Netley  Cas- 
tle, next  a  single  arch  of  the  abbey,  which,  seen  in 
this  imperfect  light,  and  the  rest  of  the  ruins  hid  by 
the  trees,  seemed  rather  the  entrance  to  some  grand 
building  than  the  fi-agment  of  fragments, — then  the 
village  of  Netley,  and,  lastly,  the  Hamble  river,  that 
wound  like  a  serpent  among  the  woods. 

So  fast  had  been  their  course,  that,  on  reaching 
Calshot  Spit,  though  the  tide  runs  out  here  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  and  was  ebbing  when  they  started, 
the  water  had  not  yet  sufficient  time  to  leave  many 
feet  of  dry  shingle.  But,  long  before  they  had  time 
to  reach  the  landing-place,  Frank  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that,  in  part  at  least,  the  gipsy  had  spoken 
no  more  than  truth.  While  they  were  yet  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  Spit,  lights  were  seen  glancing 
from  the  low  Gothic  windows,  and  the  sound  of 
voices  came  along  the  water,  so  that  it  was  evident 
the  castle  was  tenanted  on  the  sudden,  but  whether 
by  Lord  Cloud  was  not  so  certain.  And  yet  the 
sailor's  breath  came  thick,  and  his  heart  beat  fast,  as 
they  neared  the  stairs,  not  from  fear, — of  that  he 
was  incapable,  had  there  been,  which  there  was 
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not,  any  cause  for  such  a  feeling, — but  from  that 
agitation,  natural  to  the  stoutest  heart,  on  approach- 
ing the  decision  of  a  question  in  which  it  is  deeply 
interested. 

The  castle  before  which  they  now  anchored  stands 
on  the  extremity  of  what,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
was  probably  an  island,  though  for  some  hundred 
years  it  has  been  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a 
tongue  or  spit,  called  Calshot  Spit,  about  a  mile  in 
length.  The  castle  itself,  which  was  built  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  is  circular,  and  of  no  great  extent,  being 
perhaps  one  of  the  simplest  specimens  of  that  sort 
of  structure.  It  has  no  barbican,  and  but  one  bayle 
or  ballium, — a  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the 
keep, — and  that  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any  of  the 
buildings  which  usually  occupy  it  in  such  erections, 
and  serve  as  barracks  for  the  soldiers  and  inferior 
retainers  of  the  castle.  Nor  is  the  raoat  particularly 
broad  or  deep,  or  the  castle-wall  by  any  means  re- 
markable for  height,  though  it  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  with  crenels,  or  embrasures  for  cannon ; 
and  in  the  line  of  it  towards  the  south-west  is,  as 
usual,  an  additional  building  over  and  on  either  side 
of  the  great  entrance.  This  latter  is  a  low,  narrow 
archway  in  front  of  the  drawbridge,  the  chains  of 
which  pass  through  a  sort  of  loop-hole  above,  though 
of  late  years  this  has  been  blocked  up,  the  castle 
itself  having  been  degraded  from  its  lofty  office  of 
defender  of  the  bay,  into  a  check,  such  as  it  is,  of 
smugglers. 

A  place  more  wild  and  lonely,  and  yet  within  the 
view,  though  distant,  of  human  habitations,  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  But,  indeed,  that  which  chiefly 
makes  this  spot  remarkable,  is  the  strange  union  of 
qualities,  by  nature  so  opposite  that  they  are  seldom 
found  together, — of  solitude  that  looks  on  bustle,  and 
of  barrenness  that  mingles  with  fertility.     The  land 
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showed  to  the  eye  nothing  more  than  a  field  of  shells, 
stones,  and  pebbles  ;  but  through  this  a  profusion  of 
wild  flowers,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  was  bursting,  as 
if  from  a  richer  soil  below,  and  overpowering  the 
thin  grass,  that  shot  up  spare  and  high,  in  solitary 
tufts.  So  warm,  too,  was  the  air,  that  roses,  honey- 
suckles, and  myrtles  might  be  seen,  at  this  early  sea- 
son, twining  round  the  old  walls  with  a  richness  of 
colour  and  perfume  which  sufficiently  spoke  for  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.  And  yet,  with  all  these 
appearances  of  summer,  the  winter  had  its  own  share 
in  the  prospect.  The  sea  broke  in  foam,  and  with 
no  little  noise,  all  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land, 
which  it  seemed  to  claim  as  its  own ;  and  indeed,  at 
every  sudden  flaw,  the  spray  was  fairly  dashed 
across  it,  as  well  as  against  the  topmost  windows  of 
the  castle.  The  wind,  too,  howled  with  a  peculiar 
wildness,  which  belongs  only  to  such  situations,  very 
different  from  its  voice  on  the  open  sea,  where  it 
meets  with  no  opposition,  or  on  the  mainland,  where 
it  is  checked  by  many  obstacles  at  the  same  time. 
Here  it  encountered  nothing  but  the  solitary  fortress, 
Not  a  tree  nor  a  house  was  near,  though  in  more 
modern  times  a  little  country  inn,  if  in  truth  it  can 
be  said  to  deserve  that  name,  has  reared  its  humble 
walls  a  few  yards  from  the  castle,  while  the  distant 
hills  and  glades  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  calm  and  bril- 
liant as  they  showed  in  the  moonlight,  only  served, 
by  the  contrast,  to  heighten  the  feeling  of  utter  soli- 
tude to  the  sojourner  on  Calshot  Spit.  In  the  bustle 
of  cities  the  most  timid  are  bold,  and  the  weakest 
put  on,  at  least,  the  outward  show  of  strength  ;  but 
in  a  place  and  time  such  as  these  were,  every  thing 
is  reversed ;  strange  thoughts,  illusions  which  the 
busy  daylight  would  laugh  at,  will  then  crowd  upon 
the  stoutest  heart,  and  the  wisest  will  feel  he  be- 

VOL.  I.— I 
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lieves  in  things  which  his  colder  reason  would  fain 
reject. 

If  Frank,  however,  was  too  rude,  and  too  much 
devoted  to  that  very  uncommon  faculty  called  com- 
mon sense,  to  consider  things  so  nicely,  at  least  he 
was  troubled  with  other  feelings,  which,  though  less 
nearly  allied  either  to  fear  or  romance,  were  equally 
powerful,  and  made  him  hesitate  to  advance  when 
on  the  very  brink  of  his  project.  He  stood  with  his 
arms  folded,  gazing  at  the  castle  with  doubtful  looks, 
while  his  companion  was  amusing  himself,  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  a  child,  in  chasing  the  waves  as 
they  retired,  and  flying  from  them  with  no  less  speed 
when  they  came  back  again,  tumbling  and  foaming 
on  the  shore.  But  to  these  strange  freaks  he  paid 
no  attention.  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  his  father 
was  rising  strong  within  him  ;  he  began  to  recollect 
just  at  the  very  time  when  such  a  recollection  was 
most  likely  to  be  troublesome,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  an  officer  distinguished  in  the  royal  navy,  and  one 
to  whom,  therefore,  begging — and  his  present  pur- 
pose was  little  better — could  hardly  be  deemed  a 
very  honourable  occupation.  The  rebuff,  too,  that 
he  had  so  recently  experienced  from  his  relations, 
who  were  bound  to  assist  him  if  any  one  was,  by  no 
means  served  to  qualify  the  bitterness  of  this  reflec- 
tion, or  to  make  him  very  sanguine  of  the  result  with 
a  mere  stranger.  Success  may,  in  some  measure, 
reconcile  pride  to  the  abasement  it  revolts  from,  but 
to  stoop  and  yet  to  fail  is  to  pay  a  double  penalty  for 
meanness. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind,"  he  suddenly  broke  out, 
"  to  go  back  empty-handed  as  I  came.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  this  lord, — why,  where  the  devil  has 
he  got  to  now  ?  Howleglass !  what  are  you  about, 
fool?" 
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"  Growing  wiser,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Howleglass, 
quitting  his  game  with  the  sea  at  this  summons. 
"  What  am  I  about  indeed  ?  If  it  were  not  that  you 
are  so  ready  with  your  wooden  argument,  your 
cudgel  that  is  never  out  of  your  hand — faith,  I  be- 
lieve you  take  it  to  bed  with  you — I  would  ask, 
'  what  are  you  about,  fool  V  Do  you  think  you  will 
ever  find  your  way  into  the  castle  by  gaping  at  it  ? 
What  the  dense  do  you  stand  staring  there  for, 
as  if  you  expected  your  mistress  to  pop  her  head 
out  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  take  a  flying 
leap  into  your  arms  ?  You'll  never  get  in  at  that 
rate." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  even  wish  it,"  said  Frank, 
curbing  the  strong  inclination  he  felt  to  requite  the 
freedom  of  his  counsellor's  tone  with  a  handsome 
drubbing  ;  "  I  have  some  thoughts  of  returning  with- 
out so  much  as  crossing  the  threshold." 

"  Well,  there's  the  same  water  to  carry  you  back 
that  brought  you  hither  ;  only  you  go  by  yourself, 
remember.  Since  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
coming  so  far  twice  in  one  day,  I  shall  put  in  for  an- 
other taste  of  the  Burgundy  before  I  think  of  leav- 
ing Calshot  Spit." 

And  forthwith  he  applied  himself  to  ringing  the 
castle-bell  long  and  loudly. 

Before  the  result  of  this  noisy  summons  could  be 
known,  Frank  had  again  changed  his  mind.  The 
thought  of  losing  Jessy,  which  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  returning  without  success,  over- 
powered all  other  considerations,  and,  on  the  gates 
being  thrown  open,  he  hesitated  no  longer  about  fol- 
lowing Howleglass,  who  strode  forward  like  one 
who  is  sure  of  a  welcome  reception.  The  portals 
were  closed  again  immediately  upon  their  passing 
under  the  low  gothic  archway  into  the  bayle,  where 
they  found  the  head  huntsman  with  his  satellites, 
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drawn  up  on  either  side,  and  armed  with  horse- 
whips of  formidable  dimensions,  a  preparation  man- 
ifestly ominous  of  evil  to  somebody.  At  this  sight 
Frank  thought  his  companion  had  lost  something  of 
his  wonted  assurance,  and  looked  as  if  he  wished 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  or  even  in  the 
moat  rather  than  where  he  was. 

"  Pass  on,  pass  on,"  said  the  huntsman  to  Frank, 
"you  are  expected  by  his  lordship;  and  do  you, 
Philip,  show  him  the  way  into  the  keep.  As  for 
honest  Howleglass  here,  he  and  I  must  have  a  little 
chat  together ;  he  can  guess  about  what,  I  dare  be 
sworn." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  that,"  cried  Frank, 
throwing  himself  between  the  gipsy  and  his  very 
questionable  friends  in  the  green  jackets  ;  "  it  seems 
as  if  you  meant  no  good  to  Howleglass,  and  though 
I  fear  he  is  little  better  than  a  knave,  yet,  since  he  is 
my  messmate  for  the  time  being,  I  must  not  let  the 
rogue  come  to  any  harm  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  But  you  can't  help  it,"  replied  the  huntsman, 
"  seeing  that  we  are  twenty  to  one,  and  could  call  in 
another  score  to  better  our  odds,  if  we  needed 
them." 

"It  is  not  that  would  stop  me  from  trying,  how- 
ever," said  Frank;  "  though  I  would  rather  not  get 
into  a  quarrel  with  you,  if  it  is  to  be  staved  off  any 
how.  What  has  the  poor  fellow  done  1  I  must  see 
some  good  reason  for  it,  or  you  don't  lay  a  finger 
upon  him  while  this  bit  of  crab — and  it's  pretty 
tough — will  hold  together." 

"  If  that's  all,  you  shall  soon  be  satisfied,"  replied 
the  huntsman,  "  for  I  want  a  quarrel  as  little  as  you 
do." 

And  suddenly  diving  into  the  gipsy's  coat-pocket, 
he  abstracted  thence  a  silver  cup,  in  spite  of  the 
knave's  resistance  with  hands,  feet,  and  teeth,  though 
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not  before  he  had  received  sundry  kicks  and  bites 
that  made  him  roar  most  lustily. 

"  Hold  the  vermin  fast !"  he  cried  to  his  fellows  ; 
"  Odd  rot  him  !  he  bites  like  any  badger.  There, 
Mr.  Sailor,  there's  reason  for  you.  His  lordship 
was  good  enough  to  excuse  his  stealing  the  silver 
spoons — the  more  fool  he  !  I'd  have  nailed  the 
poaching  rascal  by  his  ears  to  the  barn-door  like 
any  other  vermin — and  by  way  of  thank  ye,  he  steals 
me  this  silver  goblet  on  leaving  the  castle.  But,  an 
thong  and  whipcord  hold  their  virtue,  I'll  cry  quits 
with  him  for  that  and  old  scores  too  before  we 
part." 

After  such  an  exposition  Frank  did  not  think  fit  to 
debate  the  matter  any  farther,  though  Howleglass, 
at  first  piteously,  and  then  in  terms  of  vehement 
reproach,  called  out  to  his  companion  to  stand  by 
him,  protesting  that  it  was  no  part  of  good-fellow- 
ship to  desert  one  who  had  been  brought  into  trouble 
solely  on  his  account. 

"  It  was  to  help  you,"  he  said,  "  that  1  came  back 
to  this  accursed  castle,  wherefore  show  yourself  a 
stout  man  and  true.  Instead  of  standing  there,  like 
a  horse  at  a  high  leap,  bestir  yourself  with  that 
cudgel  you  are  so  fond  of  brandishing  among  your 
friends,  and  deliver  me  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
green-jacketed  Philistines." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  messmate,"  replied  Frank ; 
"  it  seems  you  are  bound  for  rogue's  end,  and,  if  so, 
I  have  no  mind  to  make  the  voyage  with  you.  Good 
reason  why  I  should  stand  by  a  friend  in  a  fair 
cause,  but  I  see  neither  wit  nor  wisdom  in  getting 
my  head  broken  to  uphold  a  knave  in  all  his 
rogueries." 

"  And  is  that  all  the  help  I  am  like  to  have  at  your 
hand  ?"  cried  Howleglass,  as  they  were  dragging  him 
off  into  the  barracks,  beside  the  archway,  to  receive 
12 
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his  intended  whipping  ; — "  afig  for  such  fellowship  ! 
But  only  see  how  you'll  get  on  without  me — that's 
all.  It  may  happen  to  you  as  it  has  to  some  other 
folks,  who  went  out  to  shear  and  returned  shorn. 
His  lordship  has  some  odd  fancies  with  him,  I  prom- 
ise you,  and,  if  your  wit's  no  sharper  than  your 
courage,  its  lots  to  blanks  that  you  thrust  your  head 
into  some  confounded  scrape  before  all's  over." 

The  rest  of  his  admonition  was  lost  by  the  closing 
of  the  door  upon  him  ;  and  Frank,  hardly  satisfied 
with  the  part  he  was  himself  playing  in  this  tragi- 
comedy, and  yet  not  liking  to  stand  forward  as  the 
champion  of  a  detected  thief,  followed  his  guide  in 
silence  into  the  presence  of  his  expected  patron. 

His  lordship  was  sitting  by  himself  at  a  table 
placed  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows, from  which  he  could,  when  he  thought  proper, 
by  drawing  back  the  curtain,  look  out  on  the  water, 
that  was  tossing  and  sparkling  in  the  brilliant  moon- 
light. He  was  a  little,  rotund  gentleman,  extremely 
well,  and  even  delicately  proportioned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  roundness  of  a  certain  part  of  his  figure, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.  Nor  was 
this  defect,  or  rather  this  augmentation  of  the  natural 
man,  by  any  means  so  excessive  as  to  give  the  idea 
of  bloatedness,  or  to  be  at  all  unpleasant  to  the  eye. 
It  rather  added  to  the  humorous  expression  of  his 
handsome  face,  which,  with  its  hooked  nose,  and 
eagle  eyes,  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  Howie- 
glass,  as  at  once,  in  Frank's  mind,  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  their  connexion.  The  only  material  differ- 
ence between  them  was  that  which  a  few  years 
would  naturally  make,  or  which  arose  from  the 
darker  complexion  of  the  gipsy,  who,  exposed  as  he 
must  have  been,  by  his  way  of  life,  to  all  weathers, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the  fair  tints  of  one 
bred  up  in  the  shade  of  luxury.    It  was  evident. 
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Frank  thought,  that  the  lad  was  a  wild  slip  of  his 
lordship's  grafting,  and,  if  so,  it  was  easy  to  see  why 
they  should  be  on  a  familiar  footing,  a  riddle  which 
it  had  sorely  puzzled  him  to  untie  till  that  moment. 
The  young  lord,  it  was  true,  could  not  be  more  than 
thirty,  while  the  son,  thus  liberally  bestowed  upon 
him,  wore  the  appearance  of  fifteen  at  least ;  but 
then  the  former  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  wild 
companion,  who  would  not  lose  any  time  in  enjoy- 
ing life,  and  so  by  a  very  little  stretch  of  fancy  the 
thing  might  be.  If  not  probable,  it  was  at  least  pos- 
sible. 

The  dress  of  this  merry,  rosy-cheeked  lordling, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions  borrowed  from  his 
own  whimsical  fancy,  was  the  costume  of  his  age, 
being  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  His  coat  was 
a  frock  of  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  buttons  and 
rolled  collar,  the  shoulders  full  and  curiously  slashed  ; 
his  waistcoat  and  nether  habit  were  of  the  same 
materia],  but  white  ;  and  his  loose  boots,  or  rather 
buskins  of  Spanish  leather,  reached  nearly  to  the 
the  knee.  Down  his  right  cheek  hung  the  love-lock, 
that  indispensable  characteristic  of  a  gay  cavalier, 
and  the  object  of  unceasing  scorn  and  hatred  to  the 
Puritans,  who,  among  other  equally  sage  doctrines, 
held  religion  and  long  hair  to  be  inconsistent,  and  as 
little  like  to  meet  as  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas. 

The  appearance  of  Frank  did  not  for  some  mo- 
ments withdraw  his  attention  from  the  more  serious 
business  of  the  table.  He  continued  drinking  his 
wine  and  munching  fruits  from  the  various  dishes 
before  him,  without  apparently  being  conscious  that 
any  addition  had  been  made  to  his  company  ;  and 
when,  after  a  time  he  did  notice  him,  it  was  only  by 
a  nod,  and  a  significant  pointing  of  the  hand  to  a 
chair,  which  gesture  Frank  interpreted  into  a  desire 
that  he  shduld  be  seated.    The  bottle  was  then 
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pushed  towards  him  with  the  same  silence,  and, 
though  somewhat  surprised  at  this  dumb  scene,  he 
did  not  the  more  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the 
offer,  but,  conforming  himself  to  his  lordship's  hu- 
mour, he  filled  a  glass  without  ceremony,  and  re- 
turned the  decanter  across  the  table  as  silently 
as  it  had  been  sent  to  him.  A  second  gesture  in- 
vited him  to  take  an  orange  from  the  plate  near 
him.  Frank  gravely  shook  his  head  by  way  of 
declining  the  offer,  and,  having  cast  his  eyes  curi- 
ously over  the  table,  found  no  dish  so  much  to  his 
fancy  as  a  noble  pine-apple,  which  his  lordship 
seemed  inclined  to  reserve  to  himself  exclusively. 
But  the  guest  had  no  notion  of  any  such  distinctions. 
Since  he  had  been  received  on  a  footing  of  good- 
fellowship,  he  was  determined  not  to  lose  any  of  its 
privileges  from  a  silly  bashfulness ;  besides,  he  wished 
to  let  his  host  see  that  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Monk- 
ton  held  himself  equal  to  any  lord  in  Christendom, 
though  not  quite  so  rich — rather  an  ill-judged  display, 
considering  the  nature  of  his  embassy  to  Calshot 
Castle,  but  pride  will  play  reason  strange  tricks  at 
times.  Accordingly  he  was  drawing  the  desired 
fruit  over  to  his  own  side,  when  a  sudden  embargo 
was  laid  upon  it  by  his  eccentric  host,  who,  without 
saying  a  word,  thrust  his  fork  into  the  pine-apple, 
and  having  conveyed  it  to  his  own  plate,  pushed  the 
empty  dish  towards  the  visiter.  This  action  Frank 
thought  proper  to  interpret  in  a  way  most  agreeable 
to  his  own  interests.  He  got  up,  coolly  rang  the 
bell,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  butler,  gave  him 
the  empty  plate,  with  a  sign  that  it  should  be  replen- 
ished. The  servant  looked  at  his  master,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  signal,  the  import  of  which  Frank 
could  not  understand,  though  he  fancied  it  boded 
mischief,  immediately  made  his  exit. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  man  returned  with  a  dish 
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of  withered  crab-apples,  that  he  set  before  the  guest 
with  infinite  ceremony,  and  while  the  latter  eyed  it 
in  some  doubt  whether  to  fling  it  at  the  bearer's 
head  or  not,  the  little  lord  was  leering  at  him  with 
a  most  provoking  expression  of  intelligence. 

"  Is  it  so?"  said  Frank  to  himself;  "  I'll  be  even 
with  you,  however ;  I  think,  friend," — this  was 
addressed  to  the  butler, — "  I  think,  friend,  you  might 
have  the  grace  to  offer  the  dish  to  your  master 
first." 

At  this  grave  rebuke  of  his  servant's  want  of 
manners,  the  eccentric  host  seemed  to  be  mightily 
tickled.  He  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  broke  his  silence  to  order  his  butler  to 
fetch  the  best  pine-apple  in  the  store-room.  Then, 
turning  to  Frank,  whose  humour  seemed  to  jump  so 
admirably  with  his  own,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  my 
faith,  rogue  Howleglass  told  me  no  lie,  when  he 
said  you  were  a  free,  careless  fellow,  who  recked 
neither  for  king  nor  kaiser.  You  make  yourself  as 
much  at  home  in  a  nobleman's  drawing-room,  as  if 
you  stood  on  the  deck  of  your  own  ship.  But  I 
like  you  all  the  better,  if  it  were  only  for  the  variety 
of  the  thing ;  for  the  most  of  my  visiters  have  so 
much  respect  for  me,  that  they  have  none  left  for 
themselves,  and  are  so  prodigiously  civil,  that  I  am 
forced  to  turn  them  over  to  Harry  huntsman ;  push 
about  the  bottle  though,  with  a  little  more  spirit,  for 
I  have  two  rules, — two  standing  rules  of  my  house 
wherever  I  may  be,  and  which  I  hold  in  no  less 
respect  than  a  Turk  holds  his  Koran :  the  first  is 
always  to  go  to  bed  at  midnight,  for  I  love  good 
hours ;  and  the  next  is  never  to  go  to  bed  sober. 
Now,  by  that  clock  over  the  door,  it  is  hard  upon 
eleven,  and,  as  you  may  see,  I  am  only  just  begin- 
ning to  be  merry,  so  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Your  lordship  is  getting  on  pretty  well,  though," 
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said  Frank,  who  himself  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  choice  Burgundy  and  the  sparkling  Champagne. 

"  Well  ?"  repeated  the  little  lord,  in  high  disdain, 
— "  how  is  it  well  ?  There  are  six  stages,  according 
to  my  calculation,  between  the  first  bottle  and  that 
comfortable  state  when  a  man  is  fit  for  bed,  and  I 
have  only  gone  through  two  of  them  as  yet.  You 
found  me  on  the  second,  dumb  as  a  dog  that  won't 
bark  and  can't  talk ;  but,  thank  heaven,  that  part 
of  the  road  is  over,  for  it  is  the  dullest  in  the  whole 
journey.  In  another  bottle  or  so, — I  wish  though 
you  would  not  keep  the  bottle  so  long  on  your  side 
of  the  table." 

"  Is  she  aground  with  me  ?"  said  Frank ;  "  1  was 
not  aware  of  it.  But  we'll  soon  shove  her  off 
again." 

"  Yes,  but  fill,  first.  Fill,  man,  fill — a  bumper — 
that's  right.  And,  if  we  only  keep  on  briskly,  in 
another  bottle  or  so,  I  shall  be  at  the  half-way 
house." 

"  I'm  afraid,  then,"  said  Frank,  "  you'll  leave  me 
behind  on  the  way,  though  I'll  do  my  best  to  keep 
up  with  you.  But  your  lordship  was  speaking  just 
now  of  Howleglass.  He  was  my  pilot  on  the  cruise 
hither  to  your  castle,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  he 
came  to  any  harm — not  that  I  mean  to  say  a  word 
against  his  getting  a  round  dozen  from  your  hunts- 
men, which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  better  than 
silver  to  him,  for  he  is  a  sad  rascal,  that's  the  truth 
of  it.  A  tight  flogging,  if  it  goes  no  farther,  will, 
maybe,  teach  him  to  keep  his'  hands  in  his  own 
pocket  for  the  future,  and  save  his  neck  a  stretching." 

"  Have  you  no  fear  for  him,"  replied  his  lordship ; 
"  he  is  as  well  off  with  me  as  with  his  best  friends. 
Marry  !  I  should  be  sorry  as  any  one  that  he  got 
into  more  trouble  than  his  wit  could  get  him  out  of 
again," 
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"  Why,  I  think  you  owe  him  a  good  turn,"  said 
Frank,  "  if  it  were  only  for  the  likeness  between 
you.  He  might  call  himself  your  son,  and  no  one, 
who  had  seen  you  both,  would  cast  the  proverb  in 
his  teeth,  as  if  he  did  not  know  his  father." 

The  little  lord  laughed,  and  nodded  his  head  sig- 
nificantly, as  much  as  to  say,  "  folks  would  not  be 
far  out  in  their  guesses." 

From  this  time  the  bottle  circulated  with  a  rapid- 
ity truly  alarming  to  an  inexperienced  toper  ;  and 
very  soon  both  guest  and  host  might  be  said,  in  his 
lordship's  phrase,  to  have  reached  the  half-way 
house,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  at  least  half-drunk. 
They  talked  loud,  and  swore  louder,  interspersing 
their  dialogue,  like  a  modern  opera,  with  songs  more 
distinguished  for  rhyme  than  reason,  or  rather  with 
snatches  of  songs,  for  neither  of  them  could  get  be- 
yond a  few  bars  before  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
other.  Then,  as  their  spirits  waxed  higher,  and 
their  judgment  proportionably  decreased,  they  began 
to  play  off  sundry  practical  jokes,  neither  very  wise 
nor  very  witty,  and  would  no  doubt  have  shocked 
those,  had  any  such  been  present,  who  have  learned 
the  art  of  carrying  their  liquor  with  discretion. 
Among  other  mad  freaks,  for  example,  his  lordship 
condescendingly  flung  a  bumper  of  old  hoc  into 
Frank's  face,  and  Frank  showed  his  sense  of  the 
favour  by  hurling  half  a  dozen  of  the  glasses  nearest 
to  him  out  of  the  window. 

"  Bravo,  Mr.  Frank  !"  cried  his  lordship  ;  "  I  could 
not  have  done  better  myself ;  but,  by  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses  in  the  heathen  pantheon,  you  pay  for 
that  smash,  either  with  a  song  or  with  broken  bones. 
So  choose." 

"  I'll  have  no  broken  bones ;  I  am  going  to  be 
married,"  said  Frank,  with  drunken  gravity — "  and 
your  lordship  is  to  pay  the  parson." 
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"  Sing  then ;  sing,"  exclaimed  his  lordship  ;  "  and 
I'll  bear  a  part ; — and  so  shall  John  Chinaman, — 
won't  you,  old  boy  ?" 

This  interrogatory  was  addressed  to  a  little  por- 
celain figure,  that  stood,  or  rather  sat  cross-legged, 
on  the  mantle-piece,  with  the  sly  simper  on  its  face 
usual  to  such  images,  which  always  makes  them 
appear  as  if  they  were  cheating  an  European  in  a 
bargain  of  tea.  But  the  figure,  thus  invoked,  had  a 
quality  not  quite  so  common  to  his  porcelain  bre- 
thren ;  he  actually  seemed  to  hear  and  understand 
the  question  put  to  him, — opened  his  mouth,  rolled 
his  eyes,  and  bowed  his  head  in  acquiescence. 

"  Aha  !"  shouted  the  little  nobleman,  in  infinite 
glee — "  I  was  sure  he  could  not  say  no.  John 
Chinaman  is  an  excellent  hand  at  a  glee  or  catch, 
though  I  would  not  vouch  much  for  him  in  a  bra- 
vura,  or  in  any  of  your  Italian  quavers  and  demi- 
quavers.     He's  half  an  Englishman  for  that." 

Frank  stared,  as  well  he  might,  in  no  slight  aston- 
ishment. He  looked,  and  looked,  but  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  while  his  lordship  sipped  his  wine  as 
if  it  had  all  been  a  matter  of  course.  Suddenly  a 
bright  idea  struck  him  that  he  might  possibly  be 
drunk,  and  have  fancied  it  all.  To  be  certain  of 
the  fact,  he  applied  to  his  host. 

"  Will  your  lordship  oblige  me  by  just  answering 
a  single  question  ?" 

"  Any  question  you  like,  Mr.  Frank,  for,  if  I  can't 
tell  the  truth  of  it,  I  can  at  all  events  tell  a  lie." 

"  Much  obliged  to  your  lordship,"  replied  Frank ; 
"  the  one  will  do  just  as  well  as  the  other.  And 
now,  pray  tell  me, — am  I  not  very  tolerably  drunk  ?" 

"  Not  a  jot  of  it — as  sober  as  myself." 

"  Yes,  but  are  you  quite  sure  myself —hy  which  I 
mean  your  lordship — is  not  half  seas  over?  you 
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seem  to  have  a  queer  roll  with  your  eyes,  and  don't 
sit  too  steady." 

"  No  such  thing.  I  am  never  in  decent  trim  'till 
the  fifth  bottle,  and  I  have  had  but  four  to  my  share 

yet." 

"  Humph  !"  said  Frank ;  "  that  being  the  case,  I 
must  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  little  fel- 
low on  the  mantle-piece." 

"  What  the  dense  are  you  about  now  ?"  cried  his 
lordship. 

"  Going  to  do  as  the  proverb  tells  us  we  should, — 
hold  a  candle  to  the  devil ; — for  that  gentleman 
must  be  the  devil,  or  a  Umb  of  him,  and  so  I  have 
a  mind  to  throw  a  light  upon  his  face." 

He  rose  accordingly,  and  made  a  sort  of  zigzag 
approach  to  the  fire-place,  when,  taking  the  man- 
darin in  his  hand,  he  turned  him  right  and  left,  held 
the  candle  before  him  and  behind  him,  and  examined 
him  from  head  to  foot,  but  did  not  appear  that  he 
learned  much  from  the  investigation.  Replacing 
the  figure  on  the  mantle-piece  with  as  much  care 
as  a  nurse  would  set  down  a  pet  child,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  high  admiration, — "  Gosh  !  you  are  the 
drollest  little  fellow  I  ever  met  with.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  of  a  Chinaman  singing, — that 
is,  a  Chmaman,  like  yourself,  of  clay.  Dost  know 
the  catch  of,  /  love  old  October's  liquor  ?" 

"  I'll  be  sworn  for  him  he  does,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship— "  so,  to  it,  my  lads,  like  French  falconers. 
You  may  take  the  first  part — for  neither  he  nor  I 
will  have  any  thing  to  do  with  your  malt  potations, 
and  they  are  the  burthen  of  it ;  he  shall  undertake 
for  the  second  ;  and  I'll  lift  up  my  voice  for  brandy. 
Now,  boys  ! — now  !" 

At  this  challenge,  the  mandarin  started  off  at  once 
into  the  proposed  catch,  without  giving  himself  any 
of  the  airs  of  a  fine  singer  and  requiring  to  be  pressed. 

Vol.  I.--K 
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Though  his  voice  was  somewhat  thin,  and  not  very 
melodious,  he  acquitted  himself  with  infinite  spirit, 
while  the  host  and  his  guest  bore  their  parts  in  it 
with  no  less  taste  and  energy.  It  is  only  a  pity  that 
the  picture  of  the  three  cannot  be  as  easily  and 
faithfully  transferred  to  paper  as  the  words  of  the 
catch  ;  for  the  latter  loses  half  its  merit  when  taken 
out  of  its  connexion  with  the  singer,  songs  being  as 
little  meant  for  the  eye,  as  the  music  of  them,  and 
for  the  most  part  not  conveying  much  more  intelli- 
gence. Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  is  here  trans- 
cribed, and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  fill  up  the 
necessary  accompaniment  from  his  own  imagination. 
Let  him  fancy  the  little  figure  chirping  away  as  if  he 
had  drunk  his  three  bottles  instead  of  having  played 
the  part  of  a  looker-on  only,  yet  all  the  time  per- 
fectly motionless,  except  with  his  lips  and  eyes, 
while  his  lordship  roars  like  a  true  Bacchanal  under 
the  inspiration  of  his  deity,  and  Frank,  assuming  all 
the  gravity  of  an  amateur,  beats  time  as  he  sings, 
with  hand  and  foot,  and  occasionally  casts  an  angry 
glance  at  the  Chinaman,  when,  according  to  his  idea 
of  the  matter,  the  little  fellow  is  not  quite  rapid 
enough  with  his  quavers. 

THE  CHINAMAN'S  CATCH. 


15/  Voice. 

I  love  old  October's  liquor. 

2d  Voice. 

Wine  for  me,  sirs,  with  the  vicar, 

It  will  stir  the  blood  much  quicker. 

Sd   Voice. 

Fill  me  brandy  there  and  then, 

That's  your  only  drink  for  men. 

Id  \  ^"^"^ 

(.  No,  no,  no. 

M  Voice. 

I  swear  'tis  so. 

\st  Voice. 

'Tis  ale ! 

Hd  Voice. 

'Tis  wine ! 

Zd   Voice. 

'Tis  brandy ! 
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All.        ,  No  !  no !  no ! 

But  ne'er  mind  what  drink  it  be, 
So  the  cup  brims  merrily. 
Ale,  wine,  brandy — 'tis  all  one, 
We'll  be  jovial  ere  night's  done, 
Hal,  and  Dick,  and  every  one. 

Swill !  swill !  swill  ! 
Be  the  liquor  what  it  will — 

Swill !  swill !  swill ! 

"  John  Chinaman  for  ever  !"  shouted  Frank,  toss- 
ing off  a  bumper  as  the  catch  ended.  "  I  should 
like  him  better  though  if  he  were  to  spare  us  some 
of  those  outlandish  flourishes.  It's  like  a  bad  cook 
overdoing  a  dish  with  Cayenne  pepper.  The  one 
takes  away  the  taste  of  the  meat,  and  the  other 
destroys  the  air  of  the  song.  What  think  you,  my 
lord  ?" 

"  Think  !"  exclaimed  his  lordship — "  how  dare  you 
talk  of  thinking  to  a  man  who  has  nearly  emptied 
his  fourth  bottle  ?  A  bumper  of  salt  water  for  the 
word,  by  all  the  laws  of  honest  potation.  I  will  not 
spare  you  a  drop  of  it." 

"  I'll  take  two  brimmers  of  Burgundy  instead," 
cried  Frank ;  "  won't  that  do  as  well  ?" 

"  It  shall  sufl&ce,"  replied  his  lordship  ;  "  for  this 
once  I  am  content  to  be  merciful.     Fill — opseys  !" 

Both  host  and  guest  were  now  in  that  blissful 
state,  in  which  the  future  is  nothing  and  the  present 
moment  every  thing ;  and  it  was  saying  not  a  little 
for  the  excellence  of  the  wine,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  their  own  constitutions,  that  they  were  able  to  keep 
their  places  at  the  table.  As  to  the  object  of  Frank's 
visit,  that  seemed  to  have  glided  altogether  from 
their  memories.  Even  the  pine-apple  had  been 
brought  in  and  laid  before  them  without  either 
taking  any  notice  of  it.  Yet  at  times  a  glimmering 
of  the  truth  would  steal  across  the  sailor's  brain, 
like  a  ray  of  light  peeping  through  a  crevice  into  a 
closely  shut-up  chamber,  but  it  served  to  no  useful 
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purpose.  It  only  showed,  without  dispelHng,  the 
inward  darkness. 

So  rapid  and  so  frequent  had  been  their  applica- 
tions to  the  bottle,  that  the  store  of  wine  provided 
for  their  debauch,  and  it  was  no  niggard  supply,  was 
exhausted  while  yet  it  wanted  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
before  which  hour,  as  the  host  had  already  informed 
his  guest,  he  never  thought  of  going,  or,  to  speak  it 
more  correctly,  of  being  carried  to  bed.  The  key 
of  the  cellar  hung  on  a  brass  hook  to  the  right  of 
him,  for  he  was  one  of  those  exemplary  managers, 
who  are  much  too  jealous  to  allow  a  butler  to  in- 
trude into  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  wine  vault,  the 
penetralia,  as  it  were,  of  the  temple  in  which  their 
deity  resides.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  though 
he  made  many  efforts  to  rise  and  take  the  key,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  cellar  in  person,  and 
drawing  thence  a  fresh  supply  of  potables,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  quit  his  seat ;  a  weight  of  lead 
seemed  to  pull  him  back  again  whenever,  with  much 
effort  and  many  groans,  he  had  contrived  to  lift  him- 
self up  a  few  inches,  by  the  support  of  his  hands 
upon  the  elbows  of  the  chair.  Frank,  who  saw  his 
patron's  condition,  though  he  could  not  see  his  own, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  a  very  high  notion  of  his 
superior  sobriety,  volunteered  his  services  to  fetch 
up  the  wine,  an  offer  which  was  graciously  accepted 
by  the  little  lord. 

"  Go,"  he  said  ;  "  go,  son  Frank,  and  prosper ;  for 
you  are  my  son — are  you  not  ?  'I'll  swear  you  are 
my  son — the  heir  to  all  your  father's  virtues ;  and 
your  mother  was — let  me  see — your  mother  was  the 
queen  of  the  gipsies.  I  met  her  once  in  the  forest, 
picking  blackberries,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  you  were  married  in  St. 
Mary's  church,  and  I  was  born  six  weeks  after- 
ward," replied  Frank 
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**  So  we  were,  boy,"  exclaimed  his  host,  "  so  we 
were  ;  and  you  shall  inherit  my  wine,  and  my  castle, 
and  my  lands,  and  I'll  make  haste  and  die  like  a  lov- 
ing father,  that  you  may  step  into  my  shoes  the 
sooner.  As  to  rogue  Howleglass,  he  is  a  drunkard, 
— a  wine-bibber  and  a  brandy-bibber  ;  I  wash  my 
hands  of  him,  I  disown  him,  I  abandon  him.  He 
may  hang,  drown,  or  starve,  as  best  pleases  himself. 
But  fetch  the  wine,  lad,  and  make  haste  about  it,  for 
the  clock's  going  at  a  devil  of  a  rate — tick  !  tick  ! 
tick  !  Fie  on  it — he's  drunk — he  can't  stand  still  a 
moment." 

"  Horribly  drunk,"  said  Frank  ;  "  the  hour-hand 
is  running  a  race  with  the  minute-hand.  Bravo, 
little  one  !  never  mind  his  long  shanks,  you'll  beat 
him  yet." 

"  But  the  wine,  son  Frank,  the  wine  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  son  of  wonderful  memory ; 
"  I  am  ready  to  start ;  only  give  me  the  bearings  of 
the  cellar,  and  I'll  steer  right  for  it,  though  the  tide's 
running  against  one  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour. 
Gosh  !  I  never  knew  it  set  so  strong  before." 

"  The  way  to  the  cellar  ?"  said  his  lordship,  in 
profound  meditation  ;  "  I  should  know  something  of 
the  geography  of  those  parts ;  but  I  have  a  bad 
head,  a  very  bad  head  ;  let  me  see — Oh  !  I  have  it. 
First  you  go  straight  forward,  as  straight  as  you  can 
go  ;  then  you  turn  to  the  right  or  left — I'm  not  sure 
which,  but  it's  one  or  the  other  ;  then  down  stairs, 
then  right  or  left  again,  and  the  cellar  is  before  you." 

"  That  will  do  very  well,"  replied  Frank,  making 
for  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  door  was. 

"  Yes,  but  you'll  not  get  out  of  the  room  the  way 
you  are  going,  unless  you  mean  to  knock  down  the 
wall  first." 

"  You  are  a  fool,  father  mine — father  mine,  you  are 
K2 
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a  fool.  Can't  you  see  the  wind's  right  against  me  ? 
and  how  then  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  make  cel- 
lar point,  if  I  don't  tack  and  keep  her  well  away. 
Gosh  !  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  got  your 
schooling ;  they  were  no  conjurors  who  taught 
you." 

His  lordship  stared  at  this  rebuke  of  his  igno- 
rance without  seeming  much  to  comprehend  its 
meaning,  and  shaking  his  head  very  wisely,  like  one 
who  agrees  with  some  sage  maxim,  he  returned  to 
his  Burgundy.  In  the  mean  time  his  dutiful  son, 
candle  in  hand,  pursued  his  course  as  well  as  he 
could  to  the  wine-cellar ;  but,  to  continue  his  own 
metaphor,  both  wind  and  tide  were  strong  against 
him,  and  the  way  made  by  his  numerous  tacks  was 
trifling  in  proportion.  More  owing  to  a  lucky  chance 
than  to  his  instructions,  or  to  his  skill  in  availing  him- 
self of  them,  he  did  at  last  reach  the  port  he  was 
bound  for,  after  having,  in  his  way,  explored  many 
rooms  and  passages  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 

Upon  opening  the  door  he  found  himself  in  a  spa- 
cious vault,  one  side  of  which  was  occupied  by  empty 
wune  casks,  piled  closely  together,  in  such  numbers 
as  to  show  the  office  of  butler  was  no  sinecure  in  the 
establishment.  On  the  other  side  several  pipes  of 
wine  were  ranged  in  a  line  on  wooden  stands,  and 
in  each  of  them  was  a  peg  near  the  lower  rim  of  the 
barrel  for  the  convenience  of  tasting,  or  of  drawing 
off  the  ripe  wine  when  it  should  be  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient age  for  the  use  of  the  table  ;  a  silver  flagon, 
that  stood  on  the  ground  before  one  of  the  casks, 
seemed  to  be  on  duty  for  that  purpose. 

Frank  looked  ai'ound  him  in  high  admiration  of 
these  arrangements  and  of  the  ample  provision  of 
wine,  enough  he  calculated  to  last  a  reasonable  toper 
for  his  life-time,  among  whom,  however,  he  did  not 
include  his  lordship.     Kneeling  down,  for  in  no  other 
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way  could  he  contrive  to  reach  the  cup,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  nearest  cask,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  out  the  peg,  which  acted  the  part  of  a  spigot ; 
but  the  tenacious  wood  kept  its  place  the  firmer  for 
his  efforts.  Still  he  persisted,  till  suddenly  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  smart  rap  on  the  knuckles,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  small,  husky  voice  called  out,  "  leave 
that  pipe  alone  !  it's  mine."  Looking  up  in  surprise 
at  this  unpleasant  comment  on  his  labours,  he  spied  a 
fat  little  urchin  straddling  across  the  barrel,  in  size 
and  form  the  very  prototype  of  those  chubby  repre- 
sentatives of  Bacchus,  who  at  one  time  were  the 
frequent  ornaments  of  the  lower  class  of  inns,  and 
even  now  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  similar 
situations,  either  in  transparency  over  the  door,  or 
making  a  more  solid  appearance  in  carved  wood. 
This  singular  apparition  created  a  strange  confusion 
in  his  brain,  already  in  more  than  sufficient  disorder 
from  drinking,  and,  jumping  up  from  his  knees,  with 
the  cup  in  one  hand  and  the  candle  in  the  other,  he 
confronted  his  opponent,  though  without  being  able 
for  some  time  to  give  speech  to  his  astonishment. 
The  goblin  seemed  to  enjoy  his  surprise  prodi- 
giously ;  he  pouted  up  his  lips,  nodded  with  a  cun- 
ning leer,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  look  on !  it's  I,  no- 
body but  I,"  and  merrily  switched  the  cask  he  rode 
on  with  his  vine-rod — the  very  identical  instrument, 
by-the-by,  which  had  so  forcibly  expressed  his  dis- 
like to  any  felonious  intromission  with  the  wine 
under  his  guardianship.  When  Frank  could  gather 
so  much  breath  from  his  wonder,  he  demanded  of 
the  elf  "  where  he  came  from  ?" 

"  From  the  moon,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

*'  So  I  thought,"  replied  the  querist :  "  and  your 
father,  no  doubt,  is  the  man  in  the  moon  V 

The  goblin  nodded  assent. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Frank,  "  to  be  a  moon-ealf, 
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you  are  marvellously  like  his  lordship — ay,  as  like 
as  the  gipsy-lad,  Hovvleglass.  Though  you  are  such 
a  cockle-shell,  and  he  is  a  stout  fellow  of  his  age,  I 
can't  help  thinking  you  were  built  on  the  same 
stocks." 

The  goblin  again  nodded  assent. 

"  Gosh !  this  is  a  queerer  business  than  John  China- 
man's singing,"  cried  Frank,  his  spirit  toiling  with  un- 
wonted efforts  to  discover  whether  he  was  truly  awake 
or  only  dreaming.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  pinched 
his  arm,  made  an  indifferent  attempt  to  whistle,  bit 
his  finger  till  the  blood  almost  started,  and  yet  he 
was  no  wiser.  The  chubby  elf,  despite  such  exor- 
cisms to  banish  him,  maintained  the  same  place  in 
his  fancy,  perched  upon  the  wine-barrel,  and  grin- 
ning as  delectably  as  ever.  At  length,  after  many 
minutes  of  unavailing  reflection,  he  gave  it  up,  as  a 
matter  no  more  to  be  fathomed  than  the  depths  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  exclaiming,  in  utter  despair,  "  I'll  be 
d — d  then  if  I  have  line  enough  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  business,  so  it's  no  use  bothering  my  brains 
any  more  about  it.  But,  be  it  as  it  may,  I'll  thank 
you  to  spare  me  a  flagon  of  that  same  wine ;  you 
can't  drink  it  all,  my  little  fellow,  be  you  mortal  or  be 
you  goblin,  and  neither  his  lordship  nor  myself  have 
got  our  full  allowance  aboard  yet.  Well !  why  don't 
you  jog  ?  What  the  devil  can  you  want  with  the 
whole  butt,  unless  you  mean  to  drown  yourself  in  it, 
like  the  duke  I  used  to  read  of  at  school,  who  soused 
himself  into  a  tub  of  Malmsey  Madeira  ?" 

To  this  expostulation  the  guardian  of  the  barrel 
answered  in  a  sort  of  chant, — 

"  Touch  if  you  dare  !  you'd  better  try 
The  red-hot  steel  when  the  sparkles  fly. 
Who  drinks  with  me 
Must  tell,  for  his  fee, 
How  many  miles  to  the  moon  it  may  be." 
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"  Zounds  !"  cried  Frank  ;  "  he  who  answers  that 
question  must  have  got  further  in  his  ciphering  than  I 
ever  did.  But,  I  suppose,  it  only  means  you  want 
to  keep  the  whole  butt  to  yourself.  The  devil  take 
you,  1  say,  for  a  guzzling  little  villain,  who  would 
sooner  drink  the  eyes  out  of  your  own  head  than 
spare  a  cup  to  an  honest  fellow  that's  in  want  of  it. 
If  there  were  no  other  casks  in  the  cellar,  goblin  or 
not,  we  would  have  a  tussle  for  it.  As  it  is,  you 
may  sit  there  till  doomsday  for  aught  I  care.  I  can 
try  my  luck  with  one  of  the  others." 

But  no  sooner  had  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  peg, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  a  spigot,  than  up  started 
a  second  goblin,  all  head,  legs,  and  arms,  who,  like 
his  more  chubby  brother,  bestrode  the  wine-butt, 
and  cried  out,  "  this  cask  is  mine  !" 

"  And  who  the  dense  are  you  ?"  retorted  Frank, 
more  amazed  than  ever. 

"  Who  am  I  ?"  reiterated  the  elf,  in  a  thin  metallic 
voice,  such  as  a  tea-kettle  might  be  expected  to  use 
if  it  could  only  modulate  its  natural  tinny  sounds 
into  syllables  ;  "  who  am  1  ?  I  wonder  what  fool 
it  is  that  asks  the  question.  Who  am  I  ?  Ha  1 
ha!  ha!" 

But  the  spirit  could  not  go  on  in  plain  prose.  He 
had  another  property  of  the  tea-kettle — that  of  sing- 
ing when  he  grew  warm — and  continued  his  account 
of  himself  in  something  between  song  and  recita- 
tive, which  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described 
by  any  force  of  words. 

"  I  am  the  fen-born,  elfin  sprite, 
Will-o'-the-Wisp,  Jack-o'-lantern  hight, 
Mocking  the  wanderer  of  the  night. 

Gladly  he  spies  my  torch  bum  near, 

Gladly  his  steed,  too,  pricks  the  ear — 

Whisk !  I  am  gone  !  here  ! — there  I — and  here  ! 
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Horseman  and  horse  begin  to  tire  ; 

Now  they  are  drawing  nigher, — nigher — 

Ho  I — both  are  chin-deep  in  the  mire." 

"  Will-o'-the-wisp,  are  you  ?"  said  Frank,  whom 
wine  had  rendered  profoundly  meditative.  "  Well ! 
certainly  his  lordship  has  the  strangest  family ! — sing- 
ing mandarins  in  the  parlour ! — goblins  in  the  cellar! 
— and  I  should  not  wonder  if  there's  something  still 
more  strange  in  the  garret.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  he 
who  sups  with  him  had  need  of  a  long  spoon,  or  the 
proverb  lies  most  wickedly.  But  there's  no  use  in 
thinking  about  it ;  I  have  tried  that  already  long 
enough,  and  found  no  good  come  of  it. — Hark  ye, 
messmate  ;  I  can't  make  out  about  half  of  what 
you  have  been  saying,  though,  whether  it  is  your 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  good  Burgundy,  hang  me  if 
I  can  tell,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence,  more  espe- 
cially as  I  guess  the  upshot.  You  are  of  the  same 
family  as  your  neighbour,  and  want  to  keep  the 
whole  butt  to  yourself.  With  all  my  heart ;  I  am  in 
no  mood  to  quarrel  with  you  about  it.  There's 
enough  for  me  in  the  next  cask,  I  dare  say,  and,  if 
not,  1  can  pass  on  to  the  one  beyond." 

The  lean  goblin  only  grinned,  and  drummed 
violently  with  his  feet  on  the  sides  of  the  cask,  when 
it  gave  back  that  dull  heavy  sound  which  is  only  re- 
turned by  a  well-filled  barrel.  To  this  innuendo, 
which  spoke  as  plainly  as  any  words,  "  my  butt  is 
full,  and  full  it  shall  remain,"  Frank  vouchsafed  no 
answer,  partly  because  his  brain  was  too  much  in  a 
mist  to  readily  apprehend  offence, and  partly  because 
he  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  nature  of  his  com- 
pany, and  was  unwilling  to  rush  without  occasion 
into  a  contest  from  which  he  might  not  easily  extri- 
cate himself.  Turning  his  back,  therefore,  on  the 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  he  applied  himself  to  the  peg  of  a 
third  pipe,  but,  like  the  others,  it  stuck  fast  in  its 
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place,  and,  before  he  could  force  it  out,  a  voice  again 
cried,  "  this  cask  is  mine  !  leave  it  alone  !" — He 
looked  up,  and  behold !  there  was  a  third  goblin, 
riding  across  the  wine-butt,  as  his  brethren  did  across 
the  others,  and  with  every  symptom  of  being  dis- 
posed to  defend  his  property.  Unlike  the  other 
two,  he  was  of  excellent  proportions,  though  not 
taller  than  an  infant,  and  his  complexion  had  the 
delicate  bright  tint  of  the  cowslip. 

"What,  another!"  exclaimed  Frank.  "By  the 
Lord  Harry,  there's  a  pleasant  family  of  you !" 

"  No  such  thing,"  replied  the  goblin,  proudly  ;  "we 
are  no  more  akin  than  Adam  ;  my  mother  was  a 
cowslip,  and  my  father  was  the  west-wind." 

"  So  I  might  have  guessed  from  your  complexion," 
said  Frank.  "  Not  to  flatter  you,  my  friend,  I  have 
seen  many  a  butter-cup  not  half  so  yellow." 

"  Never  trouble  yourself  about  my  colour,"  re- 
torted the  goblin ;  "  look  to  your  own  face  rather, 
and  see  if  you  can  find  nothing  to  be  mended  in  it." 

That  he  might  avail  himself  of  this  useful  counsel, 
his  monitor  held  up  a  small  mirror,  when  his  own 
reflection  met  him  with  the  addition  of  ass's  ears 
and  a  pair  of  goodly  horns.  He  started  back  more 
surprised  than  pleased  at  this  spectacle,  while  his 
first  thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  Jessy, — what 
would  she  say  to  a  lover  with  such  appendages?  the 
idea  was  intolerable.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow  and  head  to  get  the  same  assurance  of  the  fact 
from  the  touch  that  he  had  received  from  his  eyes, 
but  could  hardly  believe  his  good  fortune,  when  the 
result  gave  the  lie  to  the  mirror.  As  well  as  he 
could  judge,  his  ears  retained  their  usual  length,  and 
of  the  horns  that  threatened  him  from  the  glass  he 
could  feel  nothing.  Upon  the  last  point  at  least 
there  was  conviction.  He  therefore  set  down  the 
whole  as  a  cunning  piece  of  jugglery,  and  roundly 
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swore  to  the  elf  in  return,  he  had  a  mighty  inclina- 
tion to  wring  his  yellow  head  oft'  his  shoulders,  a 
threat  that,  so  far  from  exciting  fear,  was  received 
with  a  general  shout,  all  of  them  mocking  and  mow- 
ing and  twisting  their  features  into  a  thousand  gro- 
tesque shapes,  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  that 
instead  of  three,  there  seemed  to  be  three  hundred 
goblins.  What  was  still  more  surprising  was  the 
size  to  which  their  faces  dilated.  The  effect  alto- 
gether could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  much  as 
when  a  few  heads  are  reflected  and  multiplied  by 
several  mirrors,  so  disposed  as  to  catch  the  reflec- 
tions from  each  other,  while  one  or  more,  being  - 
concave,  aggravate  the  several  images  into  monsters. 
The  brain  of  a  sober  man  must  have  reeled  and 
sunk  under  this  complication  of  hideous  visages. 
Even  Frank,  as  it  was,  began  to  feel  a  dizziness 
come  over  him,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
like  one  who  is  trying  to  collect  himself  when  every 
thing  is  whirling  round,  and  the  earth  itself  seeming 
to  slide  from  under  him.  The  malicious  gobhnets 
testified  their  delight  at  his  confusion  by  the  con- 
tinued clapping  of  hands  and  repeated  bursts  of  wild 
laughter,  while  the  chubby  representative  of  Bac- 
chus had  recourse  to  a  new  scheme  to  augment  it. 
He  gave  a  shrill  whistle  that  went  through  and 
thi'ough  Frank's  ears,  at  which  summons  up  started 
an  elf  on  each  of  the  hitherto-unoccupied  barrels, 
and  every  one  no  less  grotesque  in  face  and  form 
than  his  companions.  At  this  sight,  which  promised 
to  bar  him  all  access  tO|the  Hock  and  Burgundy, 
the  slender  remains  of  Frank's  patience  were  ex- 
hausted, and  wrath  became  a  remedy  for  giddiness. 
In  plain  phrase,  he  signified  to  the  whole  party,  that 
wine  he  would  have,  though  he  broke  some  of  their 
heads  to  get  it,  so  they  might  make  up  their  minds 
speedily,  for  he  was  determined  to  keep  no  terms 
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with  them  any  longer.  This  threat,  however,  pro- 
duced just  as  much  effect  as  his  former  menace,  that 
is  to  say,  none  at  all ;  not  one  of  the  elfin  crew  stir- 
red from  his  seat.  But  as  he  did  not  suppose  their 
sitting  upon  the  casks  could  be  any  hindrance  to 
his  operations,  he  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with  them 
for  such  a  trifle,  provided  they  offered  no  other  ob- 
stacle. Without  troubling  his  head  farther  about 
the  matter,  he  knelt  down  to  one  of  the  butts,  having 
previously  warned  the  little  horseman  who  occupied 
it  to  keep  his  vine-rod  to  himself,  if  he  did  not  par- 
ticularly wish  to  have  his  bones  broken,  and  again 
essayed  to  withdraw  the  peg.  All  in  vain — it  would 
not  stir.  He  tugged  at  it  with  his  teeth,  still  to  no 
purpose.  He  hammered  at  it  with  the  silver  cup, 
but  without  any  other  effect  than  producing  sundry 
grievous  dents  in  the  latter.  At  last  the  thought 
struck  him  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  obstinacy  of  the  spigot  and  the  sitting  of 
the  goblins  on  the  several  casks,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  witch,  by  planting  herself  before  the 
door  of  a  sick  female,  protracts  the  hour  of  her  de- 
livery. No  sooner  had  this  occurred  to  him  than  he 
seized  by  the  leg  the  little  Bacchus,  who  happened 
to  be  the  one  nearest  to  him,  and  fairly  tossed  him 
over  his  head.  But,  chubby  as  he  was,  the  goblin 
fell  with  the  lightness  of  a  feather  on  his  feet,  and 
sprang  upon  the  cask  again  in  an  instant,  before 
Frank  could  lay  his  hand  on  the  spigot.  There  he 
sat,  grinning  as  merrily  as  ever,  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  defy  any  efforts  to  remove  him.  Such 
obstinate  recusancy  was  too  much  for  the  endurance 
of  a  man,  who  carried  nearly  three  bottles  of  choice 
Burgundy  under  his  belt,  and  was  exalted  beyond 
knowing,  or  indeed  much  caring,  whether  he  had  to 
deal  with  beings  of  this  world  or  of  another.  He 
again  seized  the  elf,  and  this  time,  growing  wiser 
Vol.  I. — L 
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from  experience,  instead  of  pitching  him  over  hig 
shoulders,  as  he  had  done  before,  he  dragged  him  off 
the  cask,  and  kept  him  down  firmly  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  made  a  fresh  attempt  to 
draw  the  wine.  Excellent  as  this  manoeuvre  might  be, 
he  was  again  defeated.'ere  he  could  reap  the  benefit 
of  it.  Before  he  had  time  to  pull  out  the  peg,  which, 
however,  was  gradually  yielding  to  his  efforts,  the 
goblin  fixed  his  sharp  teeth  in  the  hand  that  held 
him,  and  bit  till  the  sailor  actually  roared  with  the 
pain.  The  moment  Frank's  grasp  was  relinquished 
—and  naturally  enough  this  was  not  long  in  follow- 
ing— up  jumped  the  goblin  to  his  seat  again,  and, 
without  waiting  for  what  his  adversary  might  next 
choose  to  attempt,  he  kicked  the  cask  with  his  heel 
and  switched  it  roundly  with  his  vine-rod,  when  ofT 
set  the  obedient  barrel  at  a  handsome  canter,  pran- 
cing and  curvetting  with  all  the  fire  of  a  mettled  horse 
at  starting.  This  example  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  other  elves.  Each  gave  his  cask  the  heel 
and  the  whip,  and  a  scene  ensued  of  rearing,  plun- 
ging, kicking,  and  bolting,  that  for  vehemence  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  most  spirited  company  of 
quadrupeds,  with  all  the  advantage  of  their  four  legs 
to  help  them.  There  was  such  a  thumping  and 
bumping  of  cask  against  cask,  and  against  the  stone- 
pavement  and  walls,  as  never  was  heard  before,  and 
never  will  be  again,  unless  Lord  Cloud  should  a 
second  time  set  up  his  cellar  in  Calshot  Castle* 
But,  in  spite  of  these  efforts  to  unhorse  them,  the 
riders  kept  their  seats  with  equal  grace  and  firmness, 
flogging  and  spurring  in  grand  style,  and  whooping 
and  hallooing  all  the  time  like  mad.  In  the  pride 
of  their  horsemanship  they  brought  their  steeds  to 
face  an  old  wooden  stand,  both  broad  and  high,  that 
stretched  nearly  across  the  cellar,  and  over  this 
they  began  leaping  one  after  the  other,  and  disap- 
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pearing,  heaven  knows  how  or  where,  for  no  outlet 
was  to  be  seen. 

Frank  at  first  had  enjoyed  this  sport  highly. 
There  was  something  irresistibly  whimsical  in  the 
way  in  which  the  heavy  barrels  took  the  leap  ;  for 
being  full  of  wine,  and  otherwise  of  forms  not  the 
best  calculated  for  feats  of  activity,  they  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  herd  of  frisky  cows,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  spirits,  essaying  the  unwonted 
exercise  of  a  gallop,  with  a  jump  at  the  end  over 
their  neighbour's  paling.  Waving  the  wine-pot 
aloft,  he  shouted  out  encouragement  to  the  riders, 
and  when  any  cask,  more  awkward  or  more  timid 
than  his  neighbours,  boggled  at  the  leap,  he  assisted 
his  flagging  courage  with  a  kick  from  behind,  which 
invariably  had  the  effect  of  sending  the  recusant  in 
capital  style  over  the  stand,  when  he  disappeared 
like  the  others. 

But,  when  all  had  in  this  way  made  their  exit, 
except  only  the  chubby  representative  of  Bacchus, 
and  he  too  was  about  to  follow  his  companions, 
Frank  thought  it  high  time  to  interfere,  and  again 
put  in  his  claim  for  a  share  of  the  wine  before  the 
joke  went  any  farther.  Finding  that,  so  far  from 
any  notice  being  taken  of  his  expostulations,  the 
goblin  only  flogged  his  reluctant  steed  the  more 
vehemently,  he  flung  himself  on  the  cask  in  hopes 
of  stopping  its  flight ;  but  this  produced  just  the 
contrary  effect ;  the  obstinate  wine-butt  gave  two 
or  three  violent  plunges,  though  without  throwing 
his  new  encumbrance,  and,  springing  over  the  stand, 
bore  both  his  riders  the  same  way  his  companions 
had  gone  before  him. 

For  some  minutes  the  sailor  maintained  his  seat 
in  spite  of  every  thing,  and  had  a  confused  vision 
of  stars  hurrying  and  driving  through  the  sky  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  while  the  trees  and  houses  below 
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flew  along  no  less  furiously,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
keep  up  with  them.  A  better  horseman  than  Frank, 
though  for  a  seaman  he  did  not  manage  matters  so 
much  amiss,  would  have  lost  his  seat  under  such 
untoward  circumstances :  and  so  it  happened  to 
him.  The  extreme  speed,  and  still  more  the  zig- 
zag, up  and  down  motion,  never  for  a  moment  con- 
tinuing in  a  straight  line  or  on  the  same  level,  un- 
horsed him  after  a  very  brief  ride,  in  which  he  was 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  had  not  paid  a  visit  to 
the  moon.  Down  he  came  with  a  force  that  seemed 
to  dislocate  every  joint  in  his  body,  and  completely 
stunned  him  ;  the  last  thing  he  saw  being  a  dim 
multitude  of  elves  flying  hurry-scurry  on  their  wine- 
butts,  and  the  last  thing  he  heard  being  their  shouts 
and  villanous  songs  of  triumph  at  his  fall.  As  he 
dropped  off"  into  the  senselessness  of  sleep  or  stupor, 
the  following  lines  more  and  more  faintly  struck 
upon  his  ear,  neither  said,  sung,  nor  recitatived,  but 
breathed  after  a  strange  fashion  of  melody,  which 
seemed  to  be  eompounded  of  all  three — 

"  Aha  !  there  lies  one  ! 

But  we  stop  for  none ; 

Gallop  away  !  gallop  away  ! 
Over  sun,  moon  stars,  or  what  conies  in  your  way. 

Who  fears  such  a  flight 

In  the  merry  moonlight 
Should  beware  how  he  rides  with  the  elves  of  night." 

The  morning  sunbeams,  that  recalled  him  from 
this  state,  showed  at  the  same  time  how  long  it  had 
lasted,  but  even  their  brightness  failed  to  pour  suffi- 
cient light  into  his  brain  to  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend how  far  the  adventures  of  the  night  had  been 
real  or  imaginary.  He  looked  round  him  with  sur- 
prise, and  found  that  he  was  lying  on  the  outside  of 
the  moat  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle.  How 
had  he  got  there  ?  for,  supposing  all  the  rest  to  have 
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been  no  more  than  a  drunken  dream,  he  felt  assured 
that  he  had  partaken  of  his  lordship's  hospitality, 
and  remembered  perfectly  well  having  been  com- 
missioned by  him  to  fetch  more  wine  from  the  cellar. 
The  recollection  of  this  was  much  too  vivid  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  effect  either  of  sleep  or  intoxica- 
tion, though  he  could  not  help  attributing  the  whole 
scene  of  the  goblins  with  their  elfish  freaks  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  causes.  *  Or  perhaps  he  still 
slept  ?  No  ! — he  saw  and  felt  every  thing  too  plainly  ; 
there  was  his  skiff  rocking  at  anchor  before  the 
eastern  stairs ;  there  was  the  island  lying  before 
him  with  its  white  cliffs  and  thick  woods  ;  there  was 
the  castle  as  distinct  as  ever  castle  could  be  ;  and, 
to  make  all  yet  more  certain,  there  too  was  his  lord- 
ship, seated  at  an  open  window,  in  his  flowered 
dressing-gown,  inhaling  the  freshness  of  the  day  as 
he  sipped  his  chocolate. 

"  Soh  !"  exclaimed  the  little  nobleman,  when  he 
saw  that  Frank  moved  and  began  to  look  about 
him — "  Soh  ;  you  are  awake  at  last,  are  you  ?  And 
pray  what  do  you  think  of  yourself  and  of  your 
pranks  last  night  ?  You  come  to  a  nobleman's  castle 
to  borrow  his  money,  or  rather  to  beg  it,  for,  unless 
guineas  were  to  be  caught  like  mackarel,  I  see  little 
chance  of  your  ever  repaying  five  hundred  pounds  ; 
and,  by  way  of  recommending  yourself  to  his  good 
graces,  you  get  intolerably  drunk,  break  a  little  por- 
celain mandarin,  a  particular  rarity,  because  the 
image  won't  sing  when  you  wisely  call  upon  it  to 
join  you  in  a  catch ;  and,  to  conclude  the  evening 
as  you  began  it,  insist  upon  visiting  his  cellar,  where 
you  upset  half  a  dozen  wine-butts,  and  would  not 
have  left  a  whole  cask  among  them  had  not  the 
butler,  with  the  help  of  his  fellows,  seized  you  by 
the  neck,  and  turned  you  head  over  heels  out  of  the 
castle." 

L2 
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At  this  complication  of  charges,  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  his  own  recollection  of  the  night's  adven- 
tures, Frank  was  utterly  astounded.  That  he  had 
been  intoxicated,  like  enough  ;  but  as  to  the  break- 
ing of  the  little  mandarin,  or  the  overthrowing  of 
the  wine  casks  !  Heavens  and  earth  !  if  it  were  not 
a  dream,  as  he  had  been  wiUing  to  imagine,  yet 
what  was  he  to  think  of  such  a  version  of  the  story  ? 
His  lordship  seemed  to  be  mightily  amused  at  his 
bewildered  looks,  and  the  visible  efforts  he  made  to 
recall  and  reconcile  what  he  thought  had  happened 
with  this  statement,  and  called  out  to  him  again, 
though  in  a  more  good-humoured  tone  than  at  first, 
"  I  suppose  you  imagined  because  I  indulged  some- 
what freely  you  might  do  the  same  ;  but  I  would 
have  you  to  observe,  there  are  two  good  reasons 
why  that  which  is  well  enough  in  me,  may  be  very 
bad  when  you  come  to  practise  it.  In  the  first 
place,  you  are  no  more  than  a  plebeian,  a  mere 
salt-water  Jack,  while  I  am  a  nobleman.  In  the 
next,  your  brain,  not  being  used  to  the  acquaintance 
of  claret,  champagne,  and  Burgundy,  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  by  a  few  bumpers,  while  I,  from 
better  practice  in  such  mysteries,  have  learned  to 
carry  my  wine  with  discretion." 

Now  this,  like  the  other  assertions,  flatly  contra- 
dicted all  that  the  sailor  could  remember  of  the  late 
transactions.  His  lordship,  as  well  as  he  could  re- 
collect, was  incomparably  the  more  drunk  of  the 
two,  and  by  the  same  token  was  utterly  unable  to 
rise  and  go  himself  to  the  wine-cellar.  He  ven- 
tured to  remind  his  host  of  this  part  of  the  story ; 
but  the  observation  was  received  just  as  might  hare 
been  expected,  that  is,  with  an  exceedingly  ill-grace, 
few  people  liking  to  be  rebuked  by  those  who  come 
to  solicit  their  favour. 

•♦  Why,  how  now,  you  deboshed  fish  !"  exclaimed 
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the  little  nobleman ;  "  do  you  pretend  to  bandy 
words  with  such  as  I  ?  Suppose  I  did  somewhat 
exceed  in  my  libations,  is  it  for  you  in  your  blue 
jacket  to  remark  upon  it  1  Go  to,  sirrah  !  let  me  tell 
you,  you  must  change  your  notes,  or  you  are  not  like 
to  stumble  on  a  patron  in  a  hurry.  It  may  require 
a  hard  blow  to  draw  sparks  from  a  flint,  but  it  is  the 
soft  word  and  the  supple  neck  that  must  extract  gold 
from  a  rich  man's  pocket." 

The  blood  of  Frank  fired  at  this  insult.  He  sent 
his  quondam  entertainer  to  the  devil  in  no  very  mea- 
sured terms,  declaring  that  he  cared  neither  for  his 
rank  nor  his  money,  and  only  regretted  his  ever 
having  come  on  so  beggarly  an  errand — "  But,"  he 
added,  in  a  low  tone,  not  intended  for  his  lordship's 
ear,  though  it  did  happen  to  reach  it,  "  but,  when 
once  a  man  has  got  a  girl  in  his  head,  he  generally 
contrives  to  play  some  foolish  prank  or  another." 

*•  Very  sagely  remarked  !"  said  the  nobleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  more  amused  than  irritated  by  his  vio- 
lence ;  "  very  sagely  remarked,  indeed  !  This  girl 
in  your  head  shall  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  follies 
of  last  night,  as  I  dare  say  she  has  been,  and  will  be, 
for  many  others.  You  shall  have  the  money,  you 
drunken  dog,  but  I  will  not  trust  it  into  your  hands, 
lest  it  should  slip  between  the  fingers,  as  my  poor 
mandarin  did.  Send  up  your  Jessy, — I  think  you 
called  her  Jessy, — to  the  castle  this  evening,  or 
sooner  if  you  hke  it  better,  and  she  shall  have  the 
gold." 

"  No,  truly,"  said  Frank,  "  she  comes  not  here 
with  my  good  will." 

"  She's  no  true  woman  then,  if  she  does  not  come 
without  it,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  But  be  it  as  you 
can  settle  it  between  you." 

Without  vouchsafing  any  reply  to  this  observation, 
the  sailor  flung  himself  into  his  skiif,  with  a  firm 
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resolution  that  Jessy  should  learn  no  more  of  the 
transaction  than  that  he  had  failed  in  his  endeavours 
to  procure  the  money.  But  in  forming  this  plan  he 
had  altogether  omitted  to  take  Howleglass  into  his 
consideration,  who  it  was  probable  would  know 
something  of  what  had  passed^  if  not  by  being  an 
actual  earwitness,  at  least  from  the  information  of 
others,  for  he  was  precisely  one  of  those  busy  peo- 
ple who  practise  a  sort  of  ubiquity  in  learning  the 
concerns  of  their  neighbours.  This  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  gipsy  brotherhood  was  now  seen  running 
along  the  Spit  at  full  speed,  and  leaped  into  the  boat 
just  as  it  was  pushed  off  from  the  shore.  Frank's  first 
impulse  was  to  fling  the  unwelcome  visiter  overboard, 
and  leave  him  to  scramble  ashore  as  best  he  might, 
but  the  reflection  of  an  instant  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  not  the  more  likely  to  stop  his 
raouth  by  any  dose  of  water  short  of  drowning. 
He,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  muttering  a 
hearty  curse  on  the  intruder,  and  having  set  the  sails, 
betook  himself  to  the  business  of  steering,  without 
choosing  to  acknowledge  his  presence  by  a  single 
other  word  or  action.  Strange  to  say,  too,  Howie- 
glass  himself  was  troubled  with  a  most  unwonted  fit 
of  taciturnity,  and  instead  of  playing  off  his  usual 
pranks,  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  skiff  with  a  face  of  pro- 
found meditation,  that  accorded  very  ill  with  his 
usual  habits  or  the  natural  expression  of  his  features. 
This  was  doubly  pleasing  to  Frank,  both  as  it  allowed 
him  to  indulge  in  his  own  fancies  without  interrup- 
tion, and  as  he  did  not  doubt  the  knave  was  ponder- 
ing on  his  whipping  at  the  castle. 

On  nearing  the  shore,  the  first  object  he  saw  was 
Jessy,  waiting  for  his  arrival  at  the  landing-place. 
At  any  other  time  few  things  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  this  attention  from  his  mistress,  but 
just  now  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  know 
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she  was  ten  miles  distant,  that  he  might  have  the 
more  leisure  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  be- 
fore their  meeting.  The  quick  eye  of  the  maiden, 
though  of  course  it  could  not  read  the  vv^hole  truth, 
was  not  slow  in  detecting  there  was  something  amiss, 
and  to  what  could  she  refer  it  but  his  having  been 
unsuccessful  at  the  castle  ?  In  an  instant  her  face 
lost  the  smiles  it  had  put  on  to  give  him  welcome, 
and  reflected  the  darkness  of  her  lover.  She  was 
afraid  to  ask  the  question  she  most  wished  to  hear 
answered,  lest  the  reply  should  only  give  certainty 
to  her  fears;  but  Howleglass,  who  seemed  most  mi- 
raculously to  recover  his  spirits,  on  the  sudden  fore- 
stalled all  inquiries  by  exclaiming,  "  Joy  !  joy  to  you, 
my  fair  mistress  !  your  suit  is  won  !  Aha  !  there's 
no  use  in  your  looking  so  grave  about  it,  Mr.  Frank ; 
I  heard  every  syllable  his  lordship  said,  while  I  lay 
snug  under  the  castle  wall,  where,  by-the-by,  I 
passed  the  night,  and  saw — hem !  I  forgot ;  you 
would  not  wish  that  part  of  the  story  told  ;  so  I'll 
keep  it  for  another  occasion,  when  my  young  mis- 
tress and  I  are  alone,  and  I  want  a  tale  to  make  her 
merry  with." 

Frank  darted  an  indignant  frown  at  the  eongratu- 
lator,  privately  resolving  to  requite  his  forwardness, 
on  the  first  suitable  occasion,  with  a  rope's-end  ;  and 
then,  turning  to  Jessy,  said,  *♦  Yes,  Jessy  ;  his  lord- 
ship is  gracious  enough  to  promise  the  loan  of  his 
money  if  you  will  go  for  it  yourself,  but  mine  shall 
never  be  the  hand  to  steer  you  to  Calshot  Castle  on 
any  such  errand." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Jessy,  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  ;  "  why  should  I  not  go  to  the  castle,  if 
such  is  his  lordship's  pleasure  ?" 

"  Ay,  why  not  ?"  echoed  Howleglass,  as  much 
delighted  with  the  naivete  of  the  question  as  with 
the  jealousy  that  it  conjured  up  on  the  darkening 
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brow  of  the  sailor.  ''  Why  should  not  my  pretty 
mistress  visit  his  lordship,  since  he  condescends  to 
wish  it  ?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  puppy,"  cried  Frank  ;  "  don't 
be  in  such  a  hurry  to  run  up  a  fresh  reckoning  while 
the  old  score  remains  unsettled.  I  promise  you 
there  is  enough  set  down  against  you  in  black  and 
white  to  make  your  shoulders  black  and  blue  when 
the  day  comes  for  payment,  and,  please  the  fates,  it 
sha'n't  be  long  first." 

"  What  is  all  this  passion  for  ?"  asked  Jessy,  who 
was  far  from  suspecting  how  matters  really  stood  ; — 
"  and  why  am  I  not  to  go  to  Calshot  Castle  ?" 

This  last  question  was  particularly  puzzling  to  one 
of  Frank's  disposition.  He  was  too  blunt  to  escape 
the  telling  of  an  awkward  truth  by  evasion,  and  yet 
had  no  mind  to  confess  his  jealousy,  partly  from 
shame  that  he  could  be  moved  to  such  a  feeling,  and 
partly  because  he  well  knew  that  to  own  it  was  the 
very  way  of  all  others  to  make  Jessy  adopt  the 
measure  he  apprehended.  There  was  a  great 
chance  that  Howleglass,  who  was  always  most 
ready  to  interfere  when  least  wanted,  would  have 
explained  this  matter  for  him,  but  happily  for  Frank's 
credit,  and  perhaps  for  his  own  bones,  that  unlucky 
varlet  spied  the  sergeant  coming  towards  them. 
Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  stand  any  question  with 
the  old  man  after  the  affair  of  the  tulips,  he  hastily 
told  the  lovers  he  should  meet  them  again  at  the 
castle,  in  defiance  of  green  jackets  and  horsewhips, 
and  scampering  off  at  his  best  speed,  which  was  not 
much  short  of  the  fleetness  of  a  young  roebuck,  he 
was  quickly  lost  to  them  in  the  forest. 

On  coming  up  to  the  young  couple,  the  sergeant 
was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  the  parties  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  mighty  quarrel,  a  circumstance  which 
rejoiced  him  doubly,  both  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
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be  gratified  by  a  fray  of  any  kind,  and  more  partic- 
ularly as  it  promised  to  produce  a  rupture  where  a 
union  was  the  very  last  thing  he  desired.  Could  his 
curiosity  have  suffered  him  to  pass  them  by  without 
question,  it  is  probable  that  all  would  have  fallen  out 
according  to  his  wishes ;  but  he  must  needs  com- 
mence a  series  of  close  interrogatories,  which,  if 
they  failed  to  draw  from  Frank  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ventures on  the  preceding  night,  yet  extorted  what, 
to  the  old  man  at  least,  was  the  most  important  part 
of  the  story,  namely,  his  lordship's  promised  libe- 
rality, with  the  condition  annexed.  This  altered 
the  entire  position  of  affairs  ;  he  was  now  as  anxious 
for  the  match  as  he  had  formerly  been  against  it, 
the  immediate  sum,  and  still  more  the  prospect  of 
lordly  patronage,  which  it  included,  pleading  so 
strongly  in  Frank's  behalf  as  to  weigh  down  in  the 
balance  his  demerit  in  being  a  sailor.  He  swore 
roundly  that  no  one  should  have  his  daughter  but 
his  honest  friend,  Frank  Monkton,  and  joining  his 
positive  injunctions  to  Jessy's  entreaties,  the  two  to- 
gether prevailed  over  the  scruples  of  the  lover. — 
"  What !"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
be  jealous  of  this  lordling  ?  why,  man,  the  girl's  in 
love  with  you,  and,  when  once  that's  the  case,  a  tar 
jacket  may  defy  a  coat  of  velvet,  though  it  were  on 
the  back  of  a  general,  much  less  a  lord,  who  I'll  be 
sworn  never  smelled  gunpowder  in  his  life,  except 
on  a  review-day,  or  at  a  show  of  fireworks.  Be- 
sides, am  I  not  with  her  ?  Are  you  not  with  her 
yourself?  The  devil's  in  it  if  you  suffer  her  to  be 
snapped  up  from  under  your  own  eyes." 

Frank  ceded  to  this  argument,  though  with  no 
good-will,  and  steered  again  for  Calshot  Castle, 
notwithstanding  all  his  firm  resolves  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  voyage,  if  indeed  such  a  term  is  not  too  mag- 
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nificent  for  a  trip  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  was  neither 
so  brief  nor  so  pleasant  as  that  on  the  preceding 
evening,  but,  like  all  other  things,  in  due  time  it  had 
an  end,  and  by  mid-day  they  landed  at  the  stairs 
before  the  castle.  Their  reception  was  such  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  expected.  His  lordship's 
own  gentleman,  with  a  party  of  inferior  servants, 
stood  ready  at  the  gate  to  receive  them,  from  which 
the  sergeant,  already  on  tiptoe  with  expectation, 
did  not  fail  to  draw  a  favourable  augury.  Not  so, 
however,  his  intended  son-in-law  ;  he  was  in  no  mood 
to  be  pleased  with  any  thing,  and  this  feeling  of  dis- 
content was  heightened  into  absolute  indignation, 
when,  on  entering  the  castle,  he  was  informed  that 
he  must  wait  below  while  Jessy  and  her  father  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  lordship.  He  would 
fain  have  persuaded  his  companions  to  walk  off  at 
once,  without  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  but  the 
sergeant,  whose  eye  was  filled  with  prophetic  visions 
of  gold  and  tulip-beds,  flatly  refused  to  do  any  such 
thing ;  and  the  baffled  lover,  in  spite  of  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  mistress,  swept  out  of  the  castle 
like  a  whirlwind.  In  his  turn  the  old  man  became 
offended,  and  the  rather  as  he  began  to  have  a  glim- 
mering idea  that  Jessy  might  do  much  better  for  her- 
self than  marrying  a  sailor,  even  with  five  hundred 
pounds  in  hand,  and  the  prospect  of  noble  patronage 
for  the  future  ;  if  so,  nothing  could  be  more  oppor- 
tune than  this  difference.  When  a  friend  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  more  profitable  connexion,  the  most 
obliging  thing  he  can  do  is  to  give  those  who  want 
to  get  rid  of  him  an  opportunity  of  effecting  it  de- 
cently, by  being  himself  the  first  to  quarrel ;  and,  as 
Frank  had  shown  this  kindness,  the  sergeant  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it,  if,  as  he  now  ima- 
gined, his  lordship  should  prove  to  be  in  love  with 
Jessy.    He  did  not,  however,  think  it  essential  to 
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communicate  these  agreeable  visions  to  his  daughter, 
having  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  she  might  be  disposed 
to  show  herself  refractory  on  this  point,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  quarrel  before  the  time.  In  the  menn- 
while  Jessy  was  not  without  building  her  own  air- 
castles  on  this  occasion,  though  of  a  less  magnificent 
structure — a  neat  cottage,  Frank  for  her  husband, 
and  he  the  master  in  his  own  right  of  a  tight  little 
brig,'being  the  utmost  of  her  speculations  ;  or,  if  she 
did  suffer  any  more  brilliantfancies  to  mix  themselves 
up  with  these  humble  visions,  they  were  too  dim  to 
put  on  any  distinct  or  tangible  form. 

The  room  into  which  they  were  shown  was  the 
same  that  had  witnessed  the  orgies  of  the  preceding 
night,  but  in  the  person  of  the  nobleman  they  found 
one  they  had  least  expected  to  see  under  such  circum- 
stances. Instead  of  the  round  lusty  figure  described 
by  Frank,  it  was  Howleglass  himself  who  stood  be- 
fore them-^not  with  the  light,  fantastic  carriage  he 
had  been  wont  to  put  on  when  playing  the  part  of  a 
gipsy,  but  with  the  air  and  bearing  of  one  who  is 
fully  sensible  of  his  elevation  above  the  generality  of 
mankind.  He  seemed,  too,  to  have  grown  five 
years  older  since  they  had  last  seen  him,  but  this 
might  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
ference of  dress  and  manners  between  his  past  and 
his  present  state,  the  one  being  as  much  calculated 
to  take  from  the  appearance  of  years  as  the  other  to 
add  to  it.  He  was  now  splendidly  habited  in  white 
satin  slashed  with  crimson,  with  silk  stockings  rolled 
above  the  knee,  and  large  roses  in  the  shoe  com- 
posed of  precious  stones  of  inestimable  price.  The 
clasp,  too,  of  his  sword-belt,  as  well  as  the  belt  itself, 
was  studded  With  diamonds,  and  the  large  jewel  that 
fastened  the  feathers  in  his  hat  was  scarcely  of  less 
value.  From  his  n6ck,  suspended  by  a  golden  chain, 
and  on  his  breast,  he  wore  the  various  orders  peeu- 
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liar  to  different  countries,  so  that  his  fame  was  evi* 
dently  not  hmited  to  one  land.  With  these  appli* 
ances,  he,  who  before  had  only  seemed  handsome, 
was  now  a  perfect  model  of  manly  beauty,  so  much 
had  dress  and  the  assumption  of  a  higher  character 
added  to  the  natural  graces  of  his  person. 

At  this  unexpected  sight  Jessy  blushed  and  smiled, 
while  a  thousand  vague  fancies  chased  each  other 
across  her  little  brain,  like  the  shadows  of  spring* 
clouds  scudding  across  the  fields ;  and  some  of  them 
of  a  nature  which,  if  Frank  could  have  been  aware 
of  them,  would  by  no  means  have  tended  to  allay 
the  fever  of  his  jealousy.  As  to  the  sergeant,  he 
commenced  sundry  exclamations  without  having  the 
power  to  finish  them,  looking  from  the  ceiling  to  his 
daughter,  and  from  his  daughter  back  again  to  the 
ceiling.  If,  however,  he  hoped  to  gain  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  elucidation  from  either,  he  was  sorely 
disappointed,  and  even  the  large  fly  that  buzzed 
upon  the  latter  seemed  to  be  mocking  his  embarrass- 
ment. 

After  having  enjoyed  their  confusion  for  some 
time,  his  lordship  at  last  consented  to  be  his  own 
interpreter. 

"  You  seem  surprised,  old  man,  at  my  transforma- 
tion, and  truly  it  is  something,  from  a  vagrant  to  a 
lord  ;  but  yet  I  should  imagine  that  you,  who  are  so 
experienced  a  gardener,  and  so  fond  of  tulips,  must 
ere  this  have  seen  a  grub  unfold  himself  into  a  but- 
terfly. And  you,  Jessy — women  are  generally  more 
keen-sighted  than  men  in  these  matters — can  you 
not  guess  what  it  is  that  has  made  a  nobleman  de- 
scend from  his  state,  and  take  upon  him  the  beggarly 
character  of  a  gipsy  for  so  many  weeks  ?  must  1  say, 
in  so  many  words,  that  I  love  you,  and  am  ready  to 
share  with  you  my  name  and  fortune  ?     Nay,  an- 
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swer  me  not  till  you  have  heard  all  that  I  can 
offer." 

"  Good  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  impatient  veteran, 
who  was  rapt  into  the  seventh  heaven  at  this  con- 
firmation of  his  best  hopes,—"  Good  my  lord,  what 
should  she  wish  to  hear  more  than  she  has  heard  ? — 
or  what  other  answer  should  she  make  than  by  going 
on  her  knees  and  taking  the  hand  you  are  pleased  to 
hold  out  to  her  ? — Swoons  !  if  she  had  not  been 
beside  herself  with  joy,  she  had  done  so  much 
already.  But  you  must  forgive  her, my  lord;  yovt 
must  forgive  her.  She  is  young  and  foolish,  faults 
that  she  will  mend  of  in  time." 

"  You  are  too  hasty,"  replied  the  nobleman,  smiling 
at  his  eagerness  to  catch  a  coronet  for  his  daughter* 
"  Leave  me  to  argue  this  point  with  our  Jessy,  and 
I  trust  things  will  fall  out  to  both  our  wishes.  Look 
here,  maiden  ;  look  at  these  treasures — enough  to 
buy  a  county,  though  that  county  were  your  own 
Hampshire.  Only  say  you  are  mine,  and  all  this  is 
yours,  to  lend,  or  to  give,  to  use  or  to  waste,  at  youp 
own  good  pleasure,  without  rendering  a  reason  for 
it  to  any  one." 

As  he  said  this,  he  opened  drawer  after  drawer 
of  a  large  ebony  case,  each  of  which  was  filled  with 
gold  coins  that  lay  loosely  in  it  as  a  thing  of  no 
account.  The  eye  of  the  sergeant  glowed  like  a 
living  ember  as  he  gazed  on  all  this  wealth,  and  hi& 
transports  were  still  greater  when  their  noble  host 
turned  to  a  second  case,  of  less  dimensions,  in  which 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  every  sort  of  pre- 
cious stones,  were  displayed  on  black  velvet,  in  the 
various  shapes  of  rings,  clasps,  bracelets,  necklaces, 
and  the  other  forms  best  suited  to  show  off  their 
rare  brilliance. 

"  These  too  are  yours,  when  you  are  mjne»"  said, 
the  tempter. 
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Jessy  sighed,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  thai 
sigh  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  possess  what  she 
had  seen,  or  from  a  consciousness  that  her  truth  to 
Frank  was  not  quite  so  fixed  as  her  feelings  told  her 
it  ouo^ht  to  be. 

"  These  too  are  yours  when  you  are  mine,"  re- 
peated the  tempter.  "  But  answer  me  not  yet. 
You  have  not  seen  all.  Here  is  the  picture  of  my 
estate  in  the  west — one  out  of  many — and  from  it 
you  may  judge  what  life  she  may  hope  to  lead  who 
calls  herself  my  bride." 

He  led  her  up  to  a  large  mirror,  and  passed  his 
handkerchief  over  the  glass  as  if  clearing  away  the 
dust  from  it,  when  there  immediately  appeared  a 
magnificent  villa,  or  rather  a  palace,  in  the  midst  of 
a  noble  park  and  grounds,  that  extended  on  all  sides 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Nothing  in  nature 
could  be  more  beautiful.  This  immense  space  was 
a  continued  succession  of  wood  and  water,  hill  and 
dale ;  those  parts  which  were  not  covered  with 
trees,  being  a  mixture  of  fields  highly  cultivated  and 
of  the  richest  downs,  where  herds  of  cattle  were 
grazing,  whose  sleek  sides  bore  witness  to  the  fat- 
ness of  the  pasture.  To  complete  the  scene,  a 
splendid  equipage  was  visible  rolling  up  the  avenue 
between  the  oaks  to  the  lordly  mansion. 

"  Now  hear  me,  Jessy,"  said  the  owner  of  all  this 
magnificence,  who  had  attentively  watched  the  effect 
produced  by  the  picture  of  it  on  the  simple  fancy  of 
the  maiden.  "  What  you  have  seen  does  but  coldly 
express  the  half  of  what  awaits  you  in  being  mine. 
Let  me  try  to  eke  out  the  picture  by  words.  As 
many  days  as  there  are  in  the  year,  so  many  shall 
be  your  dresses,  and  each  more  magnificent  than 
the  other.  As  many  weeks  as  there  are  in  the  year, 
so  many  shall  be  your  servants.  Aa  many  months 
as  there  are  in  the  year,  so  many  shall  be  your 
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horses.  No  queen  when  she  rises  siiall  rise  to  suchi 
a  banquet ;  nor,  when  she  lies  down  to  sleep,  shall 
her  day  have  been  of  so  much  pleasure.  And  tell 
me,  Jessy,  is  there  any  thing  in  myself  to  make  such 
an  offer  less  worthy  than  it  would  be  from  another  ?' 
Am  I  deformed,  that  a  maiden  should  slight  my 
love  ?" — He  drew  up  his  fi-nely-proportioned  figure 
to  its  full  height,  and  flung  out  his  hand  as  if  chal-. 
lenging  her  eye  to  find  a  defect. — "  Or  is  there  any 
blemish  in  these  features,  that  1  need  be  ashamed 
to  show  them  ?" 

"  No,  by  G — d  !"  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  for-^ 
getting  the  person  he  spoke  to  in  the  warmth  of  his 
conviction  ;  "  I  never  saw  a  more  proper  man  in  all 
my  born  days,  and  I  think  an  old  soldier  ought  to 
know  something  of  such  matters." 

Even  Jessy  could  not  help  stealing  a  glance  at 
the  challenger,  and  her  eyes,  though  she  spoke  not^ 
plainly  enough  confessed  that  he  was  well  worthy 
of  a  maiden's  dearest  affection.  This  did  not  escape 
the  lover.  He  saw  he  was  on  the  eve  of  triumph- 
ing, and  pressed  the  final  question — "  Will  you  be- 
mine,  Jessy  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  she  will,"  cried  the  sergeant,,  whose 
own  heart  was  more  than  sufficiently  captivated  by 
the  gold  and  jewels  ;  "to  be  sure  she  will,  or  she> 
must  have  taken  leave  of  her  senses." 

Poor  Jessy  !  Again  she  sighed  more  deeply  than: 
before — she  herself  could  not  tell  why.  Her  head 
seemed  to  swim.  She  looked  up  a  second  time 
from  the  jewels  and  the  picture  to  cast  a  timid  glance 
on  her  wooer,  whose  appearance,  if  any  thing  could 
have  excused  a  woman's  fickleness,  must  have 
pleaded  her  pardon  for  that  moment  of  frailty  ;  for, 
truth  to  say,  though  it  may  injure  the  poor  maiden 
with  the  lovers  of  idle  fiction,  she  was  more  than 
fealfrwon. 
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"  Will  you  be  mine,  Jessy  ?"  he  repeated,  taking 
her  hand,  and  speaking  in  those  soft  persuasive  tones 
which  sound  so  sweetly  to  the  ear  of  woman. 

Jessy  blushed,  drooped  her  head,  and  fairly  wept, 
but  her  fingers  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
though  so  faintly  as  not  to  have  been  sensible  to 
any  thing  less  apprehensive  than  the  quick  touch  of 
a  lover.  Emboldened  by  this  token  that  his  suit 
was  fast  prospering,  he  put  one  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  drawing  her  more  closely  to  him,  again  said, 
"  Will  you  not  be  mine,  Jessy  ?" 

The  little  maiden  held  both  hands  to  her  eyes, 
and  sobbed  aloud,  exclaiming,  as  if  in  sorrow  at  her 
own  weakness,  "  Oh,  Frank,  Frank  1" 

It  would  seem  that  her  voice  was  a  spell  to  con-!' 
jure  up  the  absent,  for  no  sooner  had  the  words 
escaped  her  lips,  than  a  voice  close  behind  her 
answered,  "I  am  here,  Jessy — mine  own  true 
Jessy." 

Jessy,  whose  back  was  to  the  window,  hastily, 
turned  round  at  this  exclamation,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  Mr.  Frank,  who,  on  his  passion  having 
cooled,  which  it  did  not  fail  to  do  when  the  gates 
were  closed  behind  him,  became  anxious  to  know 
what  was  going  on  with  his  mistress.  As  the  doors 
were  absolutely  closed  against  his  return  by  the 
barbarity  of  the  chief  huntsman,  who  had  no  idea, 
he  said,  of  a  fellow  like  him  coming  in  and  out  of 
his  lordship's  castle  as  if  it  were  a  tap-room,  he 
could  think  of  no  better  means  to  gratify  his  curi- 
osity than  by  clambering  up  to  the  window.  This, 
to  a  sailor,  was  a  task  of  little  difficulty,  time  having 
destroyed  in  many  places  the  even  surface  of  the 
soft  stone,  and  left  sundry  cavities  and  rough  points, 
which  afforded,  if  not  a  safe,  at  least  a  sufficient 
footing  for  one  of  his  habits.  In  this  way  he  heard, 
if)  his  great  joy,  the  last  appeal  of  his  mistress,  though 
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bad  he  reached  the  window  a  minute  sooner  than 
he  did,  it  is  possible  his  admiration  of  her  constancy 
might  have  been  much  more  temperate.  But  in 
love,  as  in  war,  it  is  the  right  timing  of  matters  that 
brings  fame  or  shame,  victory  or  defeat. 

The  sergeant,  of  course,  viewed  this  interruption 
of  his  quondam  friend  with  no  very  favourable 
eyes.  In  his  heart  he  wished  him  at  Jericho,  and, 
as  he  was  seldom  restrained  by  any  considerations 
from  giving  words  to  his  thoughts,  he  exclaimed  in 
great  ire,  "  I  wonder — that  is,  1  should  wonder,  if  I 
had  not  known  your  impudence  of  old — what  brings 
you  here,  stealing  in  like  a  thief  at  the  window. 
Away  with  your  dog's  face  the  same  road  you  came, 
and  as  much  quicker  as  may  be.  If  his  lordship 
were  of  my  way  of  thinking,  he  would  have  you 
ducked  in  the  castle-moat,  and  then  hung  up  on  the 
flag-staff  to  dry  again." 

"  It  might  be  no  easy  matter  for  half  a  score  popin- 
jays to  do  as  much,  even  though  he  had  an  old  fool 
to  help  him,  with  a  heart  as  tough  as  his  own  wooden 
leg,"  replied  Frank,  who  was  in  no  mood  to  pick 
his.  phrases.  "But,  Jessy,  do  you" — the  words 
seemed  to  choke  him — "  do  you  sing  to  the  same 
tune  ?  If  so,  say  but  the  word  and  I  am  gone — not 
to  trouble  you  again  in  a  hurry." 

" No  !  no  !"  cried  Jessy,  eagerly ;  "save  me, Frank 
— ^save  me  fi'om  myself.  And  may  heaven  forgive- 
you,  my  lord,  for  tempting  a  poor  girl  so  cruelly. 
Say  not  a  word  to  me,  father.  If  I  was  weak 
enough  to  be  dazzled  for  a  moment,  it  was  only  for 
{foment ;  I  am  come  to  my  better  senses  again, 
and  know  the  wrong  I  did  to  myself  and  to  the 
truest  heart  that  ever  owned  love  for  a  maiden. 
Point  not  to  the  gold,  my  lord,  or  the  picture  of 
your  large  estates;.  I  can  now  look  on  both  as 
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a  woman  should  do  whose  faith  is  given  to  ano- 
ther." 

"  Her  faith,  perhaps,  but  not  her  love,"  replied  the 
young  nobleman,  sarcastically. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  her  love  too,"  replied  Jessy,  her 
feelings  too  deeply  agitated  for  her  to  stand  on  the 
wonted  reserve  of  female  bashtulness ;  "  her  love 
too,  or  she  had  never  plighted  her  faith." 

Till  this  moment  Frank  had  hesitated  to  enter  the 
room,  though  he  had  forced  open  the  window,  but 
no  sooner  did  he  hear  this  plain  avowal  of  love 
from  the  lips  of  his  mistress,  than  he  sprang  from  the 
sill  into  the  chamber,  and,  grasping  her  firmly  round 
the  waist  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  bran- 
dished his  trusty  cudgel  in  defiance. 

"  After  that  word  let  me  see  who  will  take  her 
from  me,"  he  said,  looking  to  his  rival  as  to  the  quar* 
ter  whence  he  expected  an  answer  to  his  challenge. 

"  Not  J,  by  the  rood !"  replied  his  lordship, 
laughing.  "  Yours  she  is,  and  yours  she  shall  be,  if 
my  best  wishes  can  make  her  so." 

"  What !"  cried  the  sergeant,  disappointed  at  the 
baffling  of  his  own  hopes,  and  no  less  shocked  at  the 
pusillanimity  indicated,  as  he  thought,  in  this  ready, 
surrender, — "  will  your  lordship  suffer  yourself  to 
be  bearded  after  this  fashion  by  a  fellow  who  can't 
bring  his  wife  even  a  snail's  portion,  for  the  poor 
snail  has  a  house  to  his  back,  if  he  can  boast  of 
nothing  else.  Come  hither,  Jessy  !  come  hither  from 
his  side  this  instant." 

"  Not  so,  father,"  replied  Jessy,  firmly,  but  mo-- 
destly.  "  A  little  while  since  and  I  was  at  your  di# 
posal ;  but  when  you  gave  my  hand  to  Francis,  yoit 
lost  the  right  to  command,  and  I  the  power  to  obey 
you." 

"  Why,  how  now,  jade  !"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
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veteran ;  "  do  you  mutiny  ?  do  you  kick  against 
orders  ?  fire  and  fury—" 

"  Leave  the  fire  to  the  furies,  and  the  furies  to  the 
fire,"  said  the  gipsy-lord;  "they  are  well  matched. 
And  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  contrive  another  match 
equally  fitting  and  not  so  ominous.  Come,  come, 
old  soldier ;  you  must  relent,  and  the  rather  as  you 
have  been  mistaken  all  along  in  this  matter.  What 
I  have  said  to  our  little  Jessy  in  the  way  of  love, 
was  but  to  try  how  woman's  word  and  woman's 
faith  would  hold  together,  and  glad  am  I  to  find  they 
twist  into  a  line  that  will  bear  some  straining  before 
it  breaks.  The  trial,  I  grant,  was  a  sore  one,  but  the 
reward  shall  be  proportioned.  Give  me  your  hand, 
fair  and  faithful,  for  you  deserve  that  title ;  and  do 
you,  my  worthy  rival,  smooth,  if  you  can,  those 
jealous  wrinkles,  which  will  else  make  an  old  man  of 
you  before  your  time.  If  I  ask  your  maiden's  hand, 
it  is  to  return  it  to  you, — not  richer  indeed,  for 
wealth  gilds  not  beauty, — but  with  the  only  addition 
that  was  wanting  to  ensure  your  happiness." 

He  gave  Jessy  a  key,  and  pointing  to  a  little  iron 
chest,  desired  Frank  to  take  it  up. 

"It  is  yours,"  he  continued,  "  and  contains  the  sum 
you  asked  for  twice  told.  Bear  witness,  old  man, 
that  I  give  it  freely,  both  interest  and  principal." 

The  sergeant  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  certain 
calculations  of  his  own  to  attend  to  this  appeal,  and 
it  was  clear  they  must  have  been  of  a  very  profound 
nature,  for  they  had  ploughed  half  a  dozen  addi- 
tional wrinkles  in  his  forehead,  each  an  inch  deep, 
Jpsides  drawing  down  his  brows  like  an  extinguisher 
over  his  solitary  optic.  Frank,  too,  hesitated  in 
doubt  whether  to  avail  himself  of  his  patron's  gene- 
rosity, but  a  single  glance  from,  and  into,  the  bright 
blue  eyes  of  Jessy,  decided  him. 

"  X  will  not  refuse  your  lordship's  bounty,"  he 
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said,  in  his  usual  brief,  manly  manner ;  but  ifs  on  the 
condition  that,  if  it  should  chance  to  prosper  in  my 
hands,  I  may  consider  it  as  a  loan  to  be  without 
offence  returned.  Should  it  fail,  no  unlikely  matter 
where  the  hazard  is  so  great,  I  can  only  say,  I  thank 
your  lordship  for  your  kindness,  and  am  sorry  I 
cannot  return  it  better." 

"  Sorrow  not  about  it,  honest  Frank,  as  far  as  the 
loss  may  concern  me  only.  I  would  rather  give  the 
gold  than  lend  it,  and,  if  the  terms  are  changed,  it 
will  be  because  you  choose  to  have  it  so." 

"  Twice  five  hundred  make  a  thousand,"  suddenly 
exclaimed  the  sergeant,  having  duly  come  to  this  un- 
deniable conclusion,  after  a  long  and  laborious  con- 
sultation with  his  fingers — ^"  children,  you  have  my 
blessing ;  my  lord,  I  thank  you  heartily ;  and  the 
marriage  takes  place  to-morrow." 

"  And  now,  Jessy,"  said  the  noble  patron,  "  will 
you  not  answer  me  the  question  I  asked  when  first 
we  met  ? — what  does  woman  like  most  ?"  ^ 

Jessy  looked  at  Frank,  blushed,  and  was  silent. 

"  Your  lordship  may  easily  guess  tkat"  said  the 
sergeant,  chuckling  ;  "  it  is  her  lover  ;  and,  where  he 
is  concerned,  father,  mother,  and  every  one  else, 
though  they  come  with  bags  of  gold  about  their 
necks,  stand  as  little  chance  as  blank  cartridge  against 
a  loaded  cannon." 

Jessy  murmured  something,  but  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  no  ear  save  the  fine  organ  of  a  spirit  could  have 
caught  its  purport.  The  gipsy-lord  clapped  his 
handsi'n  transport,  and  repeated  after  her,  "  It  is  her 
lover  !  '  ^ 


The  next  morning  the  bells  of  Hythe  rang  out  a 
merry   jJeal  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Frank  and 
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'Jessy,  while  Puck,  to  whom  they  owed  their  happi- 
ness, sat  in  moody  contemplation  on  the  head  of 
Calshot  Spit.  He  felt  certain  that  in  the  bride's 
reply  he  had  the  answer  to  the  riddle  proposed  by 
Titania  as  the  price  of  his  return  to  Fairy-land  ;  yet 
still  a  wise  fear  of  the  result  mingled  with  this  con- 
viction, and  made  him  pause  in  his  wish  to  appear 
before  her  and  stake  all  upon  its  truth  or  falsehood. 
After  longer  and  deeper  reflection  than  was  custom- 
ary with  him  on  any  subject,  he  resolved  to  make 
4  yet  another  trial.  The  penalty  of  failure,  including, 
.as  it  did,  perpetual  exile  from  the  elfin  court,  was 
\f  too  heavy  to  be  lightly  hazarded. 

It  is  proverbially  said  that  a  secret,  which  is  in* 
trusted  to  more  than  one,  is  no  secret.  And  so  it 
happened  on  this  occasion.  The  story  of  the  late 
adventures  at  Calshot  Castle,  though  in  many  forms, 
and  all  of  them  much  at  variance  with  the  truth» 
soon  got  abroad,  to  the  very  great  surprise  of  the 
only  three  people  who  had  shared  in  the  mystery. 
Wh§n  it  came  round  to  their  ears  again,  as  it  did 
not  fail  shortly  to  do,  the  sergeant  declared,  with 
many  a  goodly  oath  to  back  his  asseveration,  that  he 
was  no  gossip ;  Frank,  while  he  laughed  incredu- 
^      lously  at  this  protest,  swore  in  his  turn  that  he  had 

•  not  blabbed  a  syllable  \  and  Jessy  was  no  less  posi- 
tive as  to  her  silence ;  so  that  it  was  quite  clear  no 
one  had  betrayed  the  secret.  Nevertheless,  betrayed 
it  w^,s,  and  in  consequence,  Calshot  Castle  was  be- 
sieged^the  next  day  by  old  and  young,  all  anxious, 
under  one  pretence  or  another,  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  owner's  generosity.  But  the  spirit  saw  this 
intended  invasion  of  his  territories,  while  the  boats 
were  yet  at  a  distance,  and  with  that  capriciousness 
which  ever  governed  him,  and  of  which  he  had 
lately  given  such  notable  proof  in  the  case  of  Frank 
and  Jessy,  teasing  his  favourites  when  most  inclined 
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to  serve  them,  he  resolved  to  defeat  the  hopes  of 
these  new  visiters,  and  accordingly  evacuated  the 
premises.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  to  leave 
them  a  token,  whereby  they  might  see  he  had  ex- 
pected their  coming,  and  duly  appreciated  its  pur- 
pose. On  entering  the  deserted  castle,  the  crowd 
of  applicants  found  a  quantity  of  asses'  heads,  pro- 
portioned to  their  own  numbers,  ranged  accurately 
against  the  walls,  and  under  each  was  a  ticket,  with 
the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
All  thought  this  an  excellent  joke,  and  were  loud  in 
their  praises  of  the  donor's  ingenuity,  so  long  as  they 
only  read  the  names  of  their  friends  and  neighbours 
with  such  an  appendage;  but  when,  on  going  farther, 
every  one  found  he  had  his  own  share  in  the  rebuke, 
the  case  was  entirely  altered.  The  many  soft 
speeches  that  had  been  invented,  and  got  by  heart 
with  so  much  trouble,  in  the  hopes  of  propitiating 
his  lordship's  favour,  slided  from  their  memories 
in  an  instant,  and  the  clamour  against  him  became 
both  loud  and  general.  Fool,  knave,  and  madman, 
were  among  the  mildest  phrases.  But  they  were 
quickly  made  sensible,  that  if  the  spirit  was  out  of 
sight,  he  was  within  hearing.  The  eyes  in  the  several 
heads  began  to  roll,  the  ears  to  prick  up,  thei  hairy 
jaws  to  expand,  and,  though  deprived  of  their  bodies, 
the  assinine  choir  set  up  such  an  astounding  chorus, 
that,  overwhelmed  and  terrified  by  the  enormous 
braying,  the  visiters,  one  and  all,  were  glad  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  boats  with  as  much  spqpd*  as 
fear  could  lend  them,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  i| 
not  a  sail  could  be  seen  within  a  mile  of  Calsli%(L 
Castle.  ^ 

Puck  followed  their  retreat  with  a  scOTnful  laughj 
and  at  one  moment  was  strongly  inclined  to  send 
the  winged  tempest  after  them  ;  he  had  even 
stretched  out  his  lily  staff  to  call  upon  the  wind,  but 
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in  good  time  the  song  of  the  mermaid,  who  loved 
the  noble  city  of  Sir  Bevis,  and  was  unwilling  that 
evil  should  betide  any  of  its  inhabitants,  came  to 
allay  his  passion.  She  had  marked  his  anger, 
though  herself  unnoticed,  and  thus  she  sang  from 
the  depths  of  her  blue  waters. 

SONG  OF  THE  MERMAID. 

It  is  night  beneath  the  sea, 

We  are  dancing  merrily, 

To  the  music  of  our  feet 

As  the  golden  sands  they  beat. 

Where  the  living  springs  of  ocean 

Flow  and  flow  in  endless  motion. 

It  is  night  beneath  the  sea. 

Tricksy  spirit,  come  to  me. 

Lovely  are  the  fields  of  air. 
But  we  have  a  world  more  fair ; 
Lovely  is  the  morning  star, 
But  we've  lamps  are  brighter  far; 
Lovely  is  the  green,  green  hill, 
But  our  waves  are  greener  still. 
It  is  night  beneath  the  sea, 
1^  Frolic  spirit,  come  to  me. 

#VoL.  I.-N 
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TROUBLE-PIELDS. 

I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  and  round, 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  briar  ; 

Some  time  a  horse  I'll  be,  some  time  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  some  time  a  fire ; 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum, 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

Shaksfiare. 

Nearly  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
the  last  adventure  in  Calshot  Castle,  and,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Isle  of  Wight  might  be  believed,  Puck  had 
taken  up  his  abode  among  them,  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
brook  beyond  Trouble-Fields,  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  Ryde.  So  firm  was  this 
belief,  that  it  obtained  for  the  country  round  the 
pool  the  appropriate  nickname  of  Puck-fields,  and 
from  the  peasants,  with  whom  it  had  originated,  this 
by- word  soon  passed  into  a  term  of  general  use,  nor 
was  it  till  within  the  last  eight  years  that  the  place, 
miserably  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions,  took  the 
loftier  title  of  Puck-pool ;  thus,  however,  even  in  its 
change,  retaining  a  partial  recollection  of  the  tricksy 
^rit.  At  this  time  Ryde  itself  was  notking  more 
than  a  little  fishing  village,  poor  in  its  buildings, 
though  beautiful,  and  even  romantic,  from  its  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  tract  of  land  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing was  as  lonely,  though  not  so  wild  as  the  magnifi- 
cent downs  of  Bembridge,  or  any  of  the  higher  and 
N2 
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more  rugged  parts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island. 
It  extended  about  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  being 
thickly  covered  towards  the  west  with  oaks  and  elms, 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  a  spring  gushed  out  from 
the  green  turf,  that  in  its  overflow  had  formed  a 
small,  but  beautiful  brook,  overshadowed  by  the 
huge  and  graceful  willow,  to  which  it  afforded  nour- 
ishment. A  little  more  inland,  the  prospect  from 
Ryde  onwards  was  bounded  by  a  chain  of  low  hills, 
that  sloped  gently  down  to  the  sea-side,  till  the 
branches  of  the  oaks  almost  swept  the  water,  Puck- 
fields'  cliff  being  the  only  point  for  some  distance 
that  rose  above  the  sea,  and  this  scarcely  exceeded 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  dry  sand 
when  the  tide  has  ebbed.  Many  changes,  however, 
have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Charles,  to  alter 
the  appearance  of  this  once-lonely  tract,  and  rob  it 
altogether  of  its  wildness.  Mansions  and  cottages 
have  been  built  where  formerly  was  the  solitude  of 
woods  or  of  naked  downs  ;  the  cliff  itself  has  been 
quarried,  and  in  a  great  measure  levelled,  for  the 
sake  of  the  blue  rag-stone  which  lay  convenient  for 
the  builder ;  and,  at  a  yet  earlier  period,  a  part  of  the 
little  territory  was  portioned  off  to  form  the  grounds 
of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Clair. 

Within  the  brief  space  of  five  months  Puck  had 
contrived  to  get  so  bad  a  character  for  himself  with 
the  matrons  of  the  island,  that  there  was  a  general 
prohibition  issued  to  their  daughters  by  these  careful 
dames,  against  visiting  the  place  of  his  resort  after 
sunset.  It  seems  that  for  the  first  few  weeks  he 
had  conducted  himself  with  tolerable  propriety,  hk 
frolics  being  confined  within  modest  bounds,  and 
consequently  they  were  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 
gifts  which  he  freely  lavished  wherever  he  took  a 
fancy.  But  at  last  a  grave  charge  was  brought 
against  him  by  a  village  nymph,  who,  whether  justly 
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or  unjustly,  attributed  the  equivocal  state  in  which 
she  found  herself  to  his  indiscretion.  Strange  to 
say,  this  accident  was  in  a  short  lime  followed  by 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  till  his  character, 
which  at  the  best  had  never  been  too  good,  was 
completely  ruined  with  the  sober  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Whether  these  suspicions  were  true  or  not, 
the  elf  took  this  slur  upon  his  fair  fame  mightily  in 
dudgeon,  and  the  frail  fair  ones,  who  spread  such 
scandals,  found  to  their  cost  that,  like  other  professed 
jokers,  he  was  peculiarly  tenacious  of  a  jest  at  his 
own  expense.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  his 
vengeance  occurred,  which  it  is  possible  we  may 
narrate  in  a  future  volume,  but  at  present  they  must 
give  way  to  a  frolic  that  claims  precedence  in  point 
of  time,  though  it  may  chance  not  to  have  an  equal 
degree  of  interest. 

The  general  opinion  was,  as  we  have  said,  de- 
cidedly against  Puck ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
were  some,  and  those  not  a  few,  who  pretended  to 
doubt  the  fact  of  his  guilt,  and,  with  an  affectation  of 
superior  wisdom,  chose  to  consider  this  as  the  device 
of  certain  cunning  damsels  to  shift  the  blame  from 
their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  tricksy  spirit. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  those 
maidens  whose  fame  was  most  unblemished,  and 
who  were  willing  enough  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
own  virtue  by  insisting  upon  the  want  of  it  in  others. 
To  show  their  utter  disbelief  in  these  stories  to  the 
scandal  of  the  elf,  they  were  constant  in  their  visits 
to  Puck-pool,  with  a  courage  in  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence that  defied  all  hazards,  not  to  say  a  word  of 
the  curiosity  that  tormented  them,  though  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  were  not  without  some  sparks  of 
this  female  quality.  The  results  too  were  as  various 
as  the  age  and  condition  of  the  visiters.  Of  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him, 
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— for  it  was  not  every  one  that  was  so  lucky, — the 
old  and  ugly  described  him  as  a  little  misshapen  mon- 
ster, with  twisted  horns,  fiery  eyes,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  negro.  The  young  and  beautiful,  on  the 
contrary,  marvelled  much  at  such  a  picture  of  their 
favourite,  protesting  he  was  the  handsomest  being 
they  had  ever  seen,  each  excepting  only  her  own 
lover  from  this  sweeping  eulogy.  As  to  the  men, 
married  or  unmarried,  who  dared  to  visit  Puck-fields, 
they  were  sure  in  one  way  or  another  to  do  penance 
for  their  presumption,  and  more  particularly  if  their 
errand  thither  originated  in  any  jealousy  of  the  female 
in  whom  they  were  interested.  Sometimes  they 
were  soundly  hunted  by  a  wild  boar ;  sometimes  they 
were  tossed  by  a  savage  bull,  who  would  pitch  them 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  till  they 
were  hurled  beyond  the  bounds  which  the  elf  seemed 
to  have  adopted  for  his  fairy  limits  ;  at  others  they 
were  met  by  a  grimy  giant,  with  the  face  and  dress 
of  a  blacksmith,  who  carried  in  his  hands  a  huge, 
pair  of  red-hot  tongs,  with  which  he  treated  them  as 
Saint  Dunstan  is  said  to  have  treated  the  devil,  seiz- 
ing them  by  the  nose,  and  dragging  them  over  stock 
and  stone  without  the  least  regard  to  their  cries  and 
sufferings.  Nor  was  this  all :  crosses  and  mishaps 
were  sure  to  follow  them  in  all  their  doings  for  weeks 
afterward,  and  lucky  if  it  did  not  end  yet  more  seri- 
ously. In  short,  for  many  months  together.  Puck 
was  in  one  of  his  most  capricious  moods,  and  those 
who  offended  him,  and  some  even  without  offence, 
suffered  for  it  accordingly. 

It  is  on  this  spot  that  our  narrative  commences. 
The  evening  of  a  hot  summer's  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  yet  more  sultry  and  oppressive  than  the  day 
itself  had  been,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  burn- 
ing sun,  and  dark  clouds  gathered  with  almost  im- 
perceptible motion  over  the  sky,  but  not  a  breath  of 
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air  was  stirring  in  the  woods  below.  The  brook 
itself  lay  unbroken  and  smooth  as  polished  glass, 
except  when  its  calm  surface  was  brushed  by  the 
wing  of  the  stag-fly,  or  disturbed  by  the  dipping  foot 
of  the  myriads  of  insects  that  swarmed  in  the  murky 
air.  At  times,  too,  a  pale  flash  of  lightning  would 
show  itself  over  the  opposite  shore  of  Portsmouth, 
and  the  sea  would  slightly  heave  and  swell,  though 
neither  wave  nor  ripple  broke  its  surface. 

A  bevy  of  young  maidens,  the  daughters  of  some 
of  the  principal  families  of  the  adjacent  parts,  was 
collected  round  the  brook,  impatiently  waiting  for 
twilight,  in  the  hope  that,  when  his  hour  was  come, 
they  might  see  the  elf  who  had  so  long  been  the 
common  talk  of  the  island ;  indeed  it  might  be  said 
he  occupied  that  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  wo- 
men, both  young  and  old,  which  is  usually  devoted  to 
scandal  and  the  fashions.  When  first  they  seated 
themselves  by  the  pool,  the  strong  feeling  of  curiosity 
was  more  than  enough  to  overpower  the  sense  of 
danger  in  their  young  bosoms ;  all,  for  a  time  at 
least,  were  loud  in  talk  and  laughter,  and  many  a 
merry  jest  found  place  at  the  cost  of  the  absent 
spirit :  but  when  the  evening  rapidly  declined,  and 
the  air  thickened  before  the  brewing  storm,  the 
voices  fell  off"  one  by  one,  as  the  speakers  were 
more  or  less  fearful,  till  all  was  hushed  in  timid  ex- 
pectation of  his  coming.  Every  eye  was  now 
anxiously  turned  towards  the  setting  sun,  who  was 
struggling  downwards  amid  a  press  of  clouds  that 
were  crimsoned  with  his  light,  and  every  bosom  was 
visibly  agitated  beneath  its  slender  covering  as  he 
gradually  dipped  below  the  horizon.  At  length  he 
sank.  An  involuntary  murmur  burst  from  the  whole 
party,  in  which  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
hope,  fear,  or  delight  was  the  predominant  expres- 
sion. 
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At  this  moment  of  strong  excitement  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  maidens  was  attracted  by  some 
small  object  glittering  brightly  among  the  grass. 

"  Look,  Jane,  look  !"  she  cried,  catching  hold  of 
her  nearest  companion,  to  whom,  as  being  the  bold- 
est of  the  party,  they  all  looked  up  in  this  crisis ; 
"  see  !  yonder,  by  the  willow." 

"  It  moves  !"  cried  one. 

"It  is  a  glow-worm,"  said  another. 

"  It  is  a  serpent !"  exclaimed  a  third  ;  "  I  see  his 
speckled  coil  among  the  long  grass,  and  those  bright 
sparkles  are  his  eyes." 

"No,  no,"  shouted  a  fourth;  "it  is  the  elf !  the 
elf!" 

"The elf!  the  elf !"  re-echoed  the  whole  party, 
Jane  only  excepted,  in  the  utmost  trepidation. 

But  the  object,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  stir, 
though,  move  which  way  they  would,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  backwards  or  forwards,  his  bright  eye 
seemed  to  follow  them.  At  last  the  courageous 
Jane  lost  all  patience  with  her  own  terrors. 

"  Be  it  what  it  may,  glow-worm,  or  serpent,  or 
goblin,  I'll  know  it  better." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  no  !"  cried  the  first  speaker, 
seizing  her  arm,  and  endeavouring  to  stay  her ;  "  do 
not  go  near  it.  Nay,  but  Jane,  dear  Jane,"  she  con- 
tinued, finding  her  companion  still  persisted,  and 
struggled  to  get  free,  "  you  know  not  what  may  hap- 
pen ;  the  spirits  have  fearful  power  over  those  who 
seek  them  wilfully." 

"  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  bursting  from  her ; 
"  I  fear  no  spirits,  for  I  believe  in  none." 

The  whole  party  looked  on  in  speechless  terror, 
while  their  more  stout-hearted  companion  slowly  and 
cautiously  approached  the  shining  object,  which  still 
did  not  move,  though  every  moment  they  expected 
to  see  a  serpent,  or  something  yet  more  terrible, 
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Start  up,  and  wind  its  deadly  coils  around  her.  But 
they  were  deceived,  if  not  disappointed,  as  indeed 
it  must  be  a  very  humane  personage  who  does  not 
feel  disappointed  at  finding  himself  cheated  of  a 
tragic  catastrophe,  even  though  it  were  the  with- 
drawing of  the  culprit  from  under  the  rope,  for 
whose  fate  he  had  felt  ihe  sincerest  pity  but  an  in- 
stant before,  when  that  fate  seemed  certain.  Jane 
stooped  to  the  dreaded  object,  and  found  neither  a 
snake  nor  an  elf,  but  a  ring  of  peculiar  form  and  set- 
ting. The  hoop  was  of  gold  almost  without  alloy, 
and  represented  two  serpents  twined  together,  the 
diamond,  that  was  set  in  the  centre,  seeming  to  be 
held  by  a  mouth  on  either  side.  It  was  the  exceed- 
ing lustre  of  this  diamond,  which  was  so  large  as  to 
be  a  rarity,  that  had  at  first  caught  the  eye  of  her 
companion. 

"  There,  girls  !"  she  exclaimed,  waving  the  ring 
triumphantly ;  "  you  see  your  serpent !  you  see  your 
elf!" 

"  Show  me  !  show  me  !"  cried  the  maidens,  one 
and  all,  with  the  vehemence  of  Macbeth's  witches, 
when  their  sister  produces  the  thumb  of  the  ship- 
wrecked pilot. 

The  pressing  and  eagerness  to  see  it  were  for 
some  minutes  general,  and,  as  the  ring  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  the  admiration  of  Jane's  good  fortune 
was  not  less  so,  till  one  wiser,  or  more  timid  than 
the  others,  suggested  that  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  appropriating  an  object  found  in  so  sus- 
picious a  place.  "  It  may  be  an  elf-ring,"  said  the 
doubter,  and  the  idea  once  started  was  readily 
caught  up  by  her  companions.  Objections  now 
multiplied  on  all  sides,  but  to  these  Jane,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  what  we  have  already  seen  of  her 
character,  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  putting  the  ring 
on  her  finger,  exclaimed,  "  say  no  more,  girls,  say  no 
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more ;  it  is  an  elfin  ring,  no  doubt,  since  you  will 
have  it  so,  and  as  such  I  wear  it,  as  a  tribute  from 
the  sprite  to  my  beauty." 

It  would  seem  that  the  elf  heard  and  answered 
this  challenge.  There  was  a  slight  quivering  of  the 
willow-leaves,  and  a  gentle  ruffling  of  the  water, 
that  appeared  to  be  something  more  than  natural,  for 
all  around  was  still  as  ever,  and  even  the  aspen  that 
grew  at  their  feet  was  without  motion. 

"He  comes!"  exclaimed  her  more  timid  com- 
panions at  these  tokens,  and  instantly  they  huddled 
together,  like  a  flock  of  frightened  wild  fowl,  look- 
ing tremblingly  about  them  for  the  quarter  from 
which  the  elf  was  to  make  his  appearance,  and  fear- 
ing even  while  they  were  eager  for  his  coming.  But 
either  this  partial  and  singular  interruption  of  the 
general  calm  had  nothing  in  it  supernatural,  or  Puck, 
no  improbable  circumstance,  was  playing  with  their 
terrors  ;  for  no  change  followed,  except  that  the  air 
grew  more  and  more  sultry,  and  the  lightning  be- 
came deeper  and  more  frequent. 

"  Do  you  then  see  nothing,  Jane  ?"  asked  one, 
after  a  long  pause  of  expectation. 

"  What  should  I  see  ?"  replied  Jane. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  fair  querist ; 
"  unless  it  be  the  spirit  in  some  terrible  shape.  But 
all  is  so  still ! — I  would  we  were  at  home." 

"  Nonsense,  child ;  there  is  nothing,  and  there 
will  be  nothing,  except  what  is  conjured  up  by  your 
own  fancies,  as  fear  is  a  potent  wizard  in  such  cases." 

The  whole  party  drew  courage  from  her  confi- 
dence, and  still  more  from  the  absence  of  any  su- 
pernatural appearance,  and  each  began  gradually 
to  relax  the  grasp  which  she  had  of  the  other,  though 
in  proportion  as  their  fears  lessened  their  disappoint- 
ment became  the  greater.  All  had  earnestly  de- 
sired, even  when  they  most  dreaded,  to  see  the  spirit, 
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'and,  now  that  the  chance  bf  their  being  gratified 
seemed  to  have  passed  away,  some  grew  loud  in 
their  clamours  against  those  with  whom  the  fiction 
had  originated,  while  others,  instead  of  losing  their 
belief,  were  only  angry  with  the  capricious  Puck 
for  disappointing  their  expectations.  Still  they  were 
in  that  feverish  state  of  excitement  in  which  the 
most  common  occurrences  become  so  many  causes 
of  alarm,  and,  when  the  rustling  of  steps  was  heard 
in  the  thick  wood  to  the  right,  all  relapsed  into  their 
former  terrors;  hope  and  fear  contended  more 
strongly  than  ever  for  the  mastery  in  their  young 
bosoms,  and  each  seemed  to  hear  the  quick  beating 
of  her  heart  against  her  side,  while,  as  before,  the 
intrepid  Jane  stood  in  advance  of  her  companions, 
prepared  to  face  the  danger  in  whatever  shape  it 
might  appear.  And  yet,  to  judge  from  external 
seeming,  few  would  have  imagined  a  heroine  in  Jane 
Clissold.  She  was  fair  almost  to  wonder;  her  eyes 
were  of  a  light  blue  ;  her  figure,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  middle  height  of  woman,  was  remarkably, 
slim  and  delicate,  and  her  features,  though  exqui- 
sitely formed  in  themselves  and  in  their  proportions 
to  each  other,  were,  like  her  head,  somewhat  too 
small  for  her  body.  But  this  defect,  for  defect  it 
was  when  attentively  considered,  was  in  some  mea- 
sure softened  and  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  light 
brown  hair  that  hung  in  natural  curls  about  her  high, 
•narrow  forehead,  and  reached  even  to  her  shoul- 
ders, while  the  squareness  of  the  lower  part  of  her 
face  in  some  measure  redeemed  the  general  fault  of 
littleness. 

As  it  happened,  however,  Jane's  courage  was  less 
destined  to  be  tried  than  her  temper.  While  every 
nerve  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
pectation, forth  stepped  from  the  wood,  not  the  elf, 
but  her  jealous  lover,  Walter  Cardinham,  whose  ex«- 
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pression  of  face  plainly  told  that  he  came  with  no 
pleasant  tidings,  or  at  least,  in  no  pleasant  humour. 
Nor  was  his  greeting  by  the  fair  assembly,  to  all  of 
whom  he  was  well  known,  by  any  means  calculated 
to  sooth  his  mood.  A  general  exclamation  burst 
forth  at  his  appearance,  in  which  there  was  much 
more  of  surprise  than  welcome — "  It  is  only  Walter 
Cardinham  !" 

"  Even  so,  ladies,"  was  the  reply  of  the  new 
comer — "  it  is  only  Walter  Cardinham.  And  if  so 
unimportant  a  person  may  ask  the  question,  I  would 
fain  know  what  you  are  all  doing  here,  so  far  from 
home,  when  such  a  fearful  storm  is  gathering  ?  I 
promise  you  it  will  be  much  if  any  of  you  get  to 
shelter  before  the  rain  falls,  and  when  it  once  begins, 
it  will  come  down  in  torrents." 

"  Walter  is  right,"  said  Jane,  looking  up  to  the 
heavy  clouds  ;  "  a  storm  is  coming ;  and,  were  it  not 
so,  it  seems  we  shall  do  little  good  by  staying  here 
any  longer ;  so  we  may  e'en  say,  with  the  knights 
of  old  when  they  failed  in  any  enterprise,  *  this  ad^ 
venture  is  reserved  for  some  other,'  and  look  out  for 
some  more  reasonable  achievement." 

"Zounds!"  exclaimed  Cardinham,  hastily, — "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Jane — but  to  hear  that  you  believe 
in  these  idle  stories  of  a  goblin,  for  I  suppose  it  is  to 
that  your  words  tend — " 

♦'|Even  so,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  we  are  all  stanch  be- 
lievers, and  would  sooner  give  up  our  lives  than  our 
faith.  A  heretic  to  the  elf-creed  would  stand  as 
little  chance  among  us  as  a  Jew  among  Moham- 
medans." 

"  I  will  run  the  hazard,"  replied  Cardinham ; 
"  but  had  we  not  better  question  this  as  we  walk, 
for  1  propose,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  see  you  safe 
home  ?  I  have  something,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  others — "  I  have 
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something  to  communicate  to  you  in  private.  It  ia 
of  importance." 

Although  accustomed  to  such  hints  of  important 
communications,  which  usually  ended  in  nothing,. 
Jane  acceded  to  his  request,  and,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  fear  of  the  goblin's  appearance,  her  com- 
panions had  the  less  objection  to  her  leaving  them 
to  find  their  way  home  to  Ryde  with  no  better  pro- 
tection than  their  numbers,  stipulating  only  that  the 
lovers,  whose  road  lay  in  an  opposite  direction,, 
should  watch  on  Puckfield's  Cliff  till  they  them- 
selves had  got  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
haunted  pool.  Should  the  contradictory  elf  choose 
to  show  himself  after  all,  there  would  be,  they 
imagined,  a  sort  of  defence  in  having  them  within 
sight,  though  scarcely  within  the  reach  of  their 
voices. 

"  And  now,"  said  Jane,  "  that  we  are  alone,  what 
is  this  communication  with  which  I  am  threatened  ? 
Nothing  so  melancholy,  I  trust,  as  your  looks  would 
seem  to  say  ?" 

"  Sir  Edward  Devon  has  arrived  !  I  saw  him  my- 
self land  at  Cowes  not  two  hours  since,  and  hurried 
to  Nettleston  with  the  news,  but  the  old  porter  told, 
me  I  should  find  you  here." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Jane,  in  atone  of  the  greatest 
indifference  :  "  but  I  mi^ht  have  guessed  it  was  some 
such  trifle.  Surely,  Walter,  no  one  ever  yet  took 
such  pains  to  torment  himself  as  you  do." 

"  S'death,  Jane,  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  you. 
Either  you  care  not  for  me,  or  you  have  malice 
enough  to  delight  in  putting  me  on  the  rack.  Has 
not  this  Sir  Edward  come  to  claim  your  hand  ?" 

"  I  should  rather  think  to  claim  the  estate,"  said 
Jane,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  that  cursed  estate !  and  that  dolt  of  an  uncle: 
wha  bequeathed  it  on  such  terms !" 
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"  Foolish  enough,  but  the  folly  is  not  without  a- 
parallel.  He  wished — heaven  knows  why — that  i 
should  marry  my  cousin,  Sir  Edward,  and  he  has 
taken  no  bad  way  of  securing  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  By  his  will,  whichever  of  us  refuses  to. 
consent  to  this  match  forfeits  the  Devon  estate  to 
the  other." 

"  But  why  do  you  repeat  this  to  me  ?  you  have 
told  me  as  much  a  hundred  times  before — and  why 
just  now  too,  at  this  particular  moment  ?  Is  it  that 
you  are  weary  of  me  and  wish  for  this  match  ?" 

"  Do  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  be  so  absurd,  Waltervi 
How  can  I  feel  any  affection  for  one  whom  I  have 
never  seen  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  Jane — women  can  marry  without 
affection — ay,  and  against  affection.  Wealth  does 
much  with  your  sex,  rank  still  more,  but  the  two- 
united  are  an  overwhelming  match  for  the  strongest 
love  that  ever  was  rooted  in  female  bosom." 

"  Hush !  hush  1"  said  Jane,  raising  her  finger  in 
menace  that  was  half  playful,  half  earnest — "you 
are  on  dangerous  ground.  Have  I  not  always  told 
you,  that  if  there  was  one  thing  more  hateful  to  me 
than  another,  it  was  this  paltry,  teasing  passion  of 
distrust  ?  You  have  my  word  that  I  will  give  my 
hand  to  no  one  but  yourself,  and  let  that  satisfy 
you." 

"And  it  would — it  would  satisfy  me,"  replied  the 
lover, — "  but  I  dread  your  father  will  never  bring 
himself  to  yield  up  the  solid  advantages  of  a  good 
estate  for  what  he  will  call  a  childish  passion." 

"  We  must  try,  however.  If  Sir  Edward  be  the- 
generous  character  that  the  world  reports  him,  he 
will  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  my  uncle's  folly. 
In  that  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  ta 
some  compromise  about  the  estate." 

** Generous? — generous?"   repeated  Cardinham, 
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with  asperity — "  I  have  never  heard  so  favourable  a 
report  of  Si#  Edward  till  now,  and  cannot  help  mar- 
velling whence  you  got  the  information." 

"  Only  from  every  one  whom  I  have  heard  speak 
of  him." 

"  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  an  empty,, 
prating  coxcomb,  a  feather-headed  courtier,  a  dicer, 
quarreller,  and  reveller,  and  I  can  well  believe  it, 
for  I  have  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  And  I,"  said  Jane,  with  something  like  pique  in: 
her  tone, — "  I  have  ever  understood  he  was  the  re- 
verse of  all  this, — wise  of  head,  bold  of  hand,  kind 
of  heart,  a  constant  friend,  and  a  generous  enemy,. 
— and  I  can  well  believe  it,  for,  if  I  have  not  seen 
him  with  my  own  eyes,  I  have  heard  him  so  spoken 
of  by  those  who  know  him  well." 

At  this  warm  eulogium  on  his  rival,  and  the  words 
lost  nothing  of  their  proper  force  from  the  way  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  the  brow  of  Cardinhara./ 
was  crimsoned  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
fire.  He  was  about  to  make  a  very  rough  reply,, 
but  Jane  interrupted  him. 

"  Not  another  word  of  reproach  or  doubt,  Wal- 
ter. I  will  not  allow  you  to  call  my  truth  in  ques- 
tion for  a  single  instant.  1  have  told  you,  with  a 
frankness  that  some  women  would  deem  less  than 
modest,  that  I  love  you.  I  have  promised  to  give 
my  hand  to  none  but  yourself,  and  it  is  not  the  fear 
to  lose,  nor  the  hope  to  gain  a  fortune,  that  can 
shake  my  resolution.  If  ever  I  change,  it  will  be 
by  your  own  fault,- — the  fault  of  this  hateful  jealousy, 
which  I  detest,  not  only  as  it  teases  and  harasses  me,, 
but  as  it  is  a  real  insult." 

"  You  can  change  then  ?"  said  Cardinham,  catch- 
ing at  the  word  with  bitterness. 

"  I  have  never  asked  myself  the  question,"  replied 
Jane, coolly,  "and  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  ever 
02 
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gave  me  cause  to  do  so.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain  ;  I  would  rather  marry  age  and  ugliness,  than 
trust  the  chance  of  my  happiness  to  jealousy." 

The  heart  of  Cardinham  swelled  at  this  rebuke, 
and  not  the  less  that  he  felt  it  had  been  deserved* 
Fearful,  however,  of  committing  himself  farther,  he 
compressed  his  lips  firmly,  as  if  doubting  his  own 
resolution  to  be  silent  under  it,  and  walked  on  with- 
out making  any  answer.  But  the  effort  cost  him  so 
much  pain,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  not  long  be 
able  to  persevere  in  it,  and  a  rupture  had  probably 
been  the  consequence,  if  the  attention  of  both  had 
not  been  on  a  sudden  called  off  in  another  direction. 
The  storm,  which  had  so  long  threatened,  now  burst 
forth  at  once,  without  more  warning,  in  all  its  vio- 
lence. As  Cardinham  had  predicted,  the  rain  came 
down  with  the  fury  of  a  cataract,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  every  ruck  and  hollow  was  converted  into  a 
pool ;  at  the  same  time  the  wind  swept,  like  a  giant, 
through  the  near  woods,  snapping  and  scattering  the 
branches  of  the  stoutest  oaks  in  its  progress,  up- 
rooting in  many  instances  the  trees  themselves,  and 
when  it  reached  the  town  of  Ryde,  whirling  the 
slates  and  tiles  from  the  houses  to  an  incredible  dis- 
tance. Then  came  hail,  and  sleet,  and  thunder, 
right  over  them,  so  tremendous  that  it  seemed  to 
threaten  instant  dissolution  to  the  earth  itself,  and 
the  sheeted  lightning  did  not  so  much  burst  from  any 
particular  point,  as  from  all  quarters  at  the  same 
moment,  wrapping  the  heavens  in  one  fearful  blaze. 
So  broad,  and  so  rapid  were  the  flashes,  one  upon 
the  other,  that  for  several  moments  together  the  hills 
were  lighted  up  with  mid-day  brilliance  ;  the  cattle 
Gould  be  seen  cowering  under  the  trees,  which  tossed 
their  dark  masses  to  and  fro  in  the  tempest,  and  the 
very  windows  could  be  counted  in  the  houses  of  the 
tiowji,  though  in  the  light  of  morning,  without  the  con- 
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trasting  darkness,  they  would  hardly  have  been  distin- 
guishable. In  the  midst  of  this  hurlyburly,  there 
was  a  burst  of  thunder,  louder,  sharper  than  the 
rest,  with  a  sort  of  crackling  sound,  as  if  quantities 
of  iron  were  hurled  together  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence, or  as  if  immense  mountains  of  ice  were  being 
rent  asunder.  In  the  next  instant  from  the  same 
quarter  flew  a  fiery  bolt,  whizzing  and  hissing  through 
the  air  in  an  oblique  direction  so  as  to  pass  over  the 
tops  of  the  more  distant  trees,  and  buried  itself  in 
the  earth  a  few  yards  from  them. 

"  How  fearful,  yet  how  magnificent !"  exclaimed 
Jane,  pausing  before  the  spot  where  the  bolt  had 
fallen,  while  every  nerve  appeared  to  thrill  and 
tingle  at  their  narrow  escape.  But  if  her  firm  spirit 
quailed  for  a  moment,  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and 
as  she  gazed  on  this  war  of  the  troubled  elements, 
her  soul  seemed  to  expand  and  to  be  elevated  be- 
yond itself  by  the  grandeur  she  was  contemplating. 

"  We  had  better  go  on,"  said  Cardinham  ;  "  there 
is  danger  so  close  to  these  trees." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right.— But  hark ! — What  is 
that?" 

•'I  hear  nothing." 

""  Yes ;  it  is  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  any  rider  should  be  among  the  woods, 
so  far  from  the  beaten  road  ?" 

But,  before  the  words  were  well  out  of  her  mouth, 
the  reason  of  so  untimely  a  visit  became  obvious.  A 
succession  of  tremendous  flashes  of  lightning  again 
Ht  up  the  scene,  and  in  the  red  blaze  they  could  dis- 
tinguish a  horseman,  who  shot  along  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  falling  star,  and  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as 
seen.  It  was  evident  his  horse  had  run  away  with 
him,  but,  what  to  them  at  least  was  not  quite  so  evi- 
dent, it  was  the  very  Sir  Edward  Devon  of  whom 
they  had  been  speaking,  and  whom  our  narrative 
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must  now  follow  in  his  wild  night-gallop  over  wood 
and  down,  leaving  the  lovers-tofind  their  way  home 
at  their  leisure. 

On  landing  at  Cowes,  Sir  Edward  had  set  off 
without  delay  for  the  abode  of  his  mistress,  but, 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  which  even  in , 
these  days  present  a  sort  of  Dsedalean  labyrinth  not 
a  little  puzzling  to  the  inexperienced  traveller,  he 
had  taken  a  wide  circuit  as  far  as  Ashley  Down, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  out  of  his  way.  There  he 
was  caught  by  the  storm,  and  his  horse,  being  star- 
tled at  the  lightning,  suddenly  got  the  bit  between 
his  teeth  and  flew  off  at  a  full  gallop.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  proved  a  better  guide  than  his  rider,  for, 
either  from  accident,  or  from  being  long  accustomed 
to  the  road,  he  took  the  direction  of  Nettleston,  nor 
was  it  till  he  was  again  scared  by  the  waving  of  a 
branch,  which  overhung  the  highway,  that  he  started 
off  from  the  beaten  track  into  the  woods  to'^he  right 
of  it.  Till  then.  Sir  Edward,  who  was  an  excellent 
horseman,  had  taken  the  matter  with  much  compo- 
sure, urging  him  on  yet  faster  by  a  sharp  and  con- 
stant application  of  the  spur  instead  of  checking  his 
speed,  being  well  assured  that  after  a  few  miles  he 
would  tire  of  the  frolic  ;  but  when  the  horse  started 
aside  from  the  road,  and  he  found  himself  in  night 
and  tempest,  amid  ravines  and  woods  in  a  strange 
country,  the  case  was  materially  altered.  He  now 
strove  might  and  main  to  pull  him  in,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  for  the  animal,  maddened  by  his  own  ter- 
rors, kept  on  till  he  stumbled  over  the  huge  arm  of 
an  oak,  that  had  been  broken,  though  not  quite  dis- 
severed from  its  parent  tree,  by  the  fury  of  the  wind, 
and  now  drooped  its  extreme  end,  with  a  multitude 
of  minor  branches,  right  across  his  path.  So  vio- 
lent was  the  shock,  that  the  rider  was  hurled  many, 
yards  forward,  and  had  he  not  alighted  on  a  marshy. 
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piece  of  ground,  into  which  he  sunk  knee-deep,  his 
■wooing  had  been  ended  almost  before  it  was  well 
commenced.  As  it  was,  he  escaped  without  so 
much  as  a  bruise,  though  it  was  with  some  difficulty- 
he  contrived  to  scramble  out  of  the  morass,  and 
when  he  had  succeeded,  after  many  a  painful  strug- 
gle, he  found  his  horse  lying  motionless,  and  to  all 
appearance  dead.  In  this  dilemma  he  saw  no  better 
course  than  to  make  for  a  light,  that  he  observed 
burning  at  a  short  distance  ;  on  coming  closer  to  it, 
he  found  it  proceeded  from  the  window  of  a  large 
cottage  in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  not  one  of  those 
hovels,  so  called,  in  which  poverty  is  contented  to 
shroud  itself,  but  a  snug  mansion,  such  as  the  devil 
in  the  ballad  not  unaptly  terms  a  "  cottage  of  gen- 
tility." His  situation  precluding  all  ceremony,  even 
had  he  at  any  time  been  inclined  to  use  it  when  it 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  convenience,  he  knocked 
at  the  door,  which  to  his  great  surprise  was  opened 
by  the  confidential  valet  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  had  left,  as  he 
thought,  in  London. 

"  You  here,  Steevens  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  'Fore 
George,  this  is  a  lucky  meeting ;  for  my  horse,  a 
poor  brute  I  hired  at  Cowes,  has  just  broken  his 
leg,  or  his  neck,  or  some  such  matter,  after  deposit- 
ing me  up  to  my  neck  in  a  quagmire.  At  all  events, 
he  is  unable  to  move,  and,  if  he  could,  the  foul  fiend 
take  me  if  I  can  tell  whether  my  course  lies  east 
or  west,  south  or  north.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fortunate." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  began  the  valet,  with 
a  demure  face — 

"  1  dare  say  you  are,"  interrupted  the  impatient 
Sir  Edward  ;  "  I  could  be  sworn  you  are  as  moist 
for  the  matter  as  a  day  in  April.  But  never  stand 
for  your  sorrow.    Let  me  have  the  benefit  of  a  fire, 
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some  clean  water  to  wash  this  filthy  witness  fromi 
my  hands,  as  mad  Will  has  it,  and  a  change  of  linen 
— his  grace's,  as  you  know,  just  fits  me.  I  am  drip- 
ping like  a  Naiad,  only  my  fountain  has  been  none 
of  the  purest." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  concerned,  Sir  Edward,  at 
your  plight,"  again  began  the  valet ;  "  and  the  more, 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  service  to 
you.     I  am  only  a  visiter  in  this  house." 

"  That  tale  won't  pass  with  me.  Master  Steevens ;.. 
I  am  too  wet  to  listen  to  such  dry  reasons." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon.  Sir  Edward,  for  disputing 
any  thing  you  are  pleased  to  advance. ;  but  the  fact 
is—" 

"  The  fact  is,  you  have  no  mind  to  let  me  in,  lest 
I  should  mar  some  notable  scheme  that  his  grace  is- 
brewing  in  this  barbarous  land  by  the  help  of  trusty 
Master  Steevens.  Tilly-vally,  man ;  I  am  much 
more  like  to  do  mischief  if  you  keep  me  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  door.     So  look  to  it." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,"  reiterated  the  pertinacious 
valet,  "  his  grace  is  not  here." 

"  You  lie  !'^  cried  a  voice  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs ;  "  his  grace  is  here,  and  1  will  maintain  he 
is  against  any  knave  in  Christendom.  But  come 
up,  Ned  ;  let  us  see  whether  it  is  thyself  or  thy 
shadow." 

"  With  your  grace's  leave,"  replied  Sir  Edward 
— for  it  ,was  the  duke  himself  who  thus  vouched  for 
his  own  presence — "  I  will  first  ask  the  help  of 
Steevens  to  put  myself  into  more  decent  trim.  At 
present  I  carry  an  acre  of  marsh  land  about  me, 
and  am  only  a  fit  companion  for  the  worshipful 
society  of  frogs,  to  whom  1  have  no  doubt  the  quag- 
mire belongs." 

The  duke's  ready  recognition  of  his  friend  instantly 
converted  Steevens  into  an  obsequious  valet,  who, 
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"With  many  apologies  for  his  first  denial,  which  he 
protested  had  arisen  from  his  grace's  positive  orders, 
now  conducted  him  into  a  dressing-room,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  all  that  was  requisite  to  the  occasion. 
A  short  time  sufficed  for  his  toilette,  that  is  to  say, 
a  short  time  for  Sir  Edward,  whose  better  qualities 
were  somewhat  obscured  by  a  spirit  of  foppery; 
and  during  the  double  operation  of  washing  and 
dressing,  he  strove,  by  a  multitude  of  indirect  in- 
quiries, to  worm  out  of  his  attendant  what  could 
possibly  have  brought  Buckingham,  who  was,  in 
general,  no  very  passionate  admirer  of  the  country^ 
into  this  lone  cottage  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But 
Steevens,  who  was  the  trusted  agent  of  the  duke's 
intrigues,  and  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  not 
acquired  that  very  lucrative,  though  not  very  honour- 
able, office  without  possessing  a  due  share  of  dis- 
cretion, was  as  cunning  in  reply  as  the  knight  was 
in  question.  A  wary  and  general  negative  was  all 
that  he  could  elicit  by  his  most  astute  interroga- 
tories. 

"  Bravo,  Steevens.!"  he  exclaimed,  finding  that  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the 
craft  which  had  baffled  him  ;  *'  thou  art  the  very 
pink  and  pearl  of  valets,  and  if  it  ever  should  be  thy 
fate — as  I  hold  it  not  unlikely — to  show  thy  wit  be- 
fore his  majesty's  law-retailers  in  the  court  at  West- 
minster, I  will  wager  ten  to  one  you  foil  them  at 
their  own  weapons.  'Fore  George,  I  never  yet 
threw  out  my  line  for  a  trout  so  hard  to  be  tickled. 
But,  via !  let  us  see  if  his  grace  is  as  secret  as  his 
minister." 

I  The  welcome  that  Sir  Edward  received  from 
Buckingham  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  meeting  of  two  such  kindred  spirits.  Both  were 
equally  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  indeed  it  might  be 
said  to  constitute  the  chief  business  of  their  lives ; 
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but  the  frivolity  of  character,  implied  in  their  light 
and  profligate  pursuits  and  in  the  excessive  attention 
paid  to  their  personal  appearance,  was  more  than 
redeemed  by  the  wit  and  masculine  understanding, 
which  raised  them  even  above  those  who  were  not 
tainted  by  their  vices.  It  was  this  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  herd  of  their  imitators,  who 
could  ape  their  follies  as  they  followed  the  fashion  of 
their  garments,  but  who  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  fops  and  rakes  they  affected  to  be,  while 
those,  whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  models, 
seemed  only  to  be  playing  such  parts,  and,  like 
skilful  actors,  made  folly  amusing  by  their  wit,  and 
vice  almost  respectable  by  the  mind  and  energy 
with  which  they  clothed  it. 

"  Well,  Ned,"  said  the  duke,  after  the  first  greet- 
ings, "  what  brings  thee  to  this  barbarous  land,  which, 
in  regard  to  the  court  is  that  same  *  ultima  Thule' 
the  old  Romans  talked  so  much  of?  Let  me  die  if, 
with  one  exception,  thine  is  not  the  only  civilized 
appearance  I  have  seen  for  the  last  four  days,  being 
the  whole  time  of  my  sojourn  on  this  coast  of  sav- 
ages." 

"  And  that  one  wears  a  petticoat  ?" 

The  duke  smiled  sagaciously. 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  continued  Sir  Edward, 
"  from  the  dry  answers  and  saint-like  visage  of 
■Steevens.  The  rascal  never  looks  half  so  godly  as 
when  he  stands  godfather  to  some  new  sin." 

"  He  learnt  it  from  his  late  master,  old  Nehemiah 
Doublecloak,  the  puritan  preacher,  who  always 
lengthened  his  face  in  proportion  to  the  shortness 
of  his  conscience.  But  once  again,  what  brings 
thee  hither,  where  I  should  as  soon  have  expected 
to  see  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey?  Thou 
hast  an  odd  downcast  look  with  thee,  and,  if  I  did 
not  know  thee  better,  I  could  almost  suspect  thou 
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wast  stealing  from  thy  friends  at  court  to  commit 
matrimony  witii  some  of  the  female  savages  of  this 
island." 

"  Why  faith,"  replied  the  knight,  "  I  am  almost 
sick  of  this  same  bachelor  life ;  it  is  e'en  too  easy 
and  comfortable  for  a  man  who  is  like  to  grow  fat 
on  quiet.  But,  before  I  venture  on  so  desperate  a 
step,  I  should  like  to  see  this  fair  Indamoro  of  yours, 
that  I  may  judge  of  her  sisters  by  the  specimen  she 
shows  of  the  island  beauty." 

"  Speak  it  out  at  once,  Ned  ;  speak  it  out ;  you 
are  dying  with  curiosity  to  have  a  peep  at  the  fair 
one,  who  could  bring  Buckingham  all  the  way  from 
London,  with,  it  may  be,  some  slight  idea  of  sup- 
planting your  friend  in  her  good  graces,  and  whist- 
ling the  hawk  off  her  proper  perch  to  rest  upon  your 
own  finger.  Content  thee,  Ned  ;  it  is  much  better 
as  it  is." 

"  Nay<  if  you  fear  my  better  fortune  with  the 
women,  and  cry  me  mercy,  I  must  needs  be  a 
generous  enemy  and  forbear  you.  Tore  George, 
though,  I  shall  grow  vain  upon  the  triumph." 

"  Confound  your  impudence,"  exclaimed  Buck- 
ingham, hastily  ;  "  you  shall  see  her,  were  it  only  to 
show  that  I  care  not  for  thee.  But  how  ?  there's 
the  rub.  Though  she's  frank  enough  to  put  on  boy's 
clothes  every  evening  that  she  may  steal  to  me  from 
her  father's  house,  yet  the  gipsy  is  shy  of  being  seen. 
If  I  were  to  introduce  you  into  her  company,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  she  took  offence,  and  our  acquaint- 
ance is  not  yet  so  old  that  I  can  spare  her  favour. 
In  another  day  or  two  she  might  play  the  angry 
queen  and  welcome." 

"  Another  day  or  two  !"  said  Sir  Edward  ;  "  why, 
in  half  that  time  we  may  be  all  dead  or  married. 
But  I  see  how  it  is  ;  you  are  afraid  for  your  Linda- 
brides." 

Vol.  I.— P 
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"  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit ;  I  defy  you  to  win  so 
much  as  a  single  smile  from  her,  unless  it  be  to  laugh 
at  your  assurance." 

"  God's  life !  you  make  me  more  curious  than 
ever.  Why,  she  must  be  a  matchless  piece  of  con- 
stancy, a  second  Penelope,  without  the  ceremony  of 
marriage.  See  her  I  must.  I  hare  it — I  have  it ; 
I  can  disguise  me  in  a  livery,  and  pass  for  one  of  the 
serving-men." 

"  A  dainty  invention,  Ned !  I  shall  like  of  all 
things  to  see  thee  shift  a  trencher  in  a  short  jerkin, 
and  a  napkin  under  thine  arm.  Only  look  that  you 
discharge  your  functions  neatly,  and  bring  no  dis- 
credit on  my  service  ;  for  Jane,  though  she  bears  it 
not  in  )ier  face,  is  somewhat  hasty  of  her  hand,  and 
may  chance  to  reward  your  awkwardness  in  a 
fashion  that  will  make  your  ears  tingle." 

"  Is  she  indeed  such  a  virago  !  well,  no  matter  for 
that.  I  will  stand  the  danger  of  her  rebuke,  though 
my  ears  should  ring  the  chimes  for  a  whole  week 
afterward." 

"  Be  it  so,  then.  Since  you  neither  fear  the  weight 
of  a  fair  lady's  hand,  nor  take  shame  for  a  hvery, 
call  Steevens  to  counsel,  and  let  him  metamorphose 
you  into  a  serving-man  with  as  little  delay  as  may 
be.  By  the  time  you  are  ready  with  the  supper, 
Jane  will  have  put  off  her  boy's  gear,  which  she  is 
about  even  now,  and  will  shine  forth  in  gown  and 
petticoats,  like  a  snake  that  has  just  cast  his  old 
slough." 

The  readiness  with  which  the  duke  acceded  to  his 
plan  looked  not  a  little  suspicious  to  Sir  Edward, 
who  imagined  it  was  a  prelude  to  one  of  those  prac- 
tical jokes  that  they  were  so  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  playing  off  upon  each  other.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  this  consent,  from 
whatever  motive  given,  saying  to  himself,  "  Bucking- 
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ham  is  laying  some  snare  for  me  in  this  business,  I 
doubt  not,  or  he  had  not  come  into  my  scheme  so 
readily ;  but  corr.agio  :  only  let  us  see  this  fair  one 
of  his,  and  if  she  be  worth  the  trouble,  1  may  baffle 
him  for  all  his  cunning,  and  snap  her  up  under  hig 
very  nose.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  1  have 
checkmated  him  at  the  game." 

By  the  help  of  Steevens  the  knight  was  speedily 
transmuted  into  a  serving-man,  and,  thus  disguised, 
assisted  two  of  his  fellows  in  livery  to  carry  up 
the  supper  into  the  parlour,  where  the  duke  had 
been  already  joined  by  his  mistress.  A  glance 
from  the  sparkling  and  delighted  eye  of  Bucking- 
ham seemed  to  ask  the  new  servitor,  as  he  studiously 
plied  his  office,  what  he  thought  of  the  fair  one,  and 
the  answer  was  no  less  intelligibly  expressed  in  the 
admiring  features  of  Sir  Edward,  who  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love,  after  his  wonted  fashion,  at  the 
very  first  glimpse  of  her.  Strange  to  say,  the  lady 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  inflammable  nature  as 
himself;  she  stole  many  a  secret  look  at  the  dis- 
guised knight,- and  while  her  lips  were  addressing 
Buckingham  and  engaging  his  attention  by  her  wit 
and  blandishments,  her  eyes  were  covertly  travel- 
lins  in  the  direction  of  the  sideboard.  Sir  Edward 
was  too  practised  a  wooer  not  to  interpret  these 
signals  to  his  advantage,  and  too  much  accustomed 
to  easy  triumphs  over  the  fair  sex  to  be  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  rapid  facility  of  his  conquest.  He 
even  ventured,  as  he  handed  wine  to  her,  to  reply  to 
these  love-tokens  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  her  arm, 
at  a  moment  when  the  duke's  head  was  turned 
round  to  Steevens,  to  whom  he  was  issuing  his 
orders.  But  there  seemed  to  be  magic  in  his  touch. 
It  changed  in  an  instant  a  lovely,  smiling  woman  into 
the  resemblance  of  a  fury.  Her  neck,  brow,  and 
cheeks  became  the  colour  of  scarlet,  her  eyes  kin- 
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died,  and  she  replied  to  his  amatory  pinches  by  s(f 
sound  a  box  on  the  ears,  that  he  saw  ten  times  as 
many  lights  as  were  burning  on  the  table,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  ringing  in  his  organs  of 
hearing  like  the  song  of  a  dozen  tea-kettles,  suppos- 
ing so  many  of  those  useful  \es9els  to  be  joined 
in  full  chorus.  Buckingham  cast  a  single  smile  of 
malicious  triumph  at  the  baffled  knight — who  looked 
foolish  enough  at  this  defeat,  which  yet  he  did  not 
know  how  to  resent — and  then,  assuming  the  master, 
gravely  inquired  what  the  servitor  had  done  to 
offend  her.  But  the  fair  one,  as  if  she  already  re- 
pented of  her  violence,  or  had  never  been  so  angry 
as  her  manner  seemed  to  indicate,  relapsed  into  the 
amiable  with  no  less  ease  than  she  had  put  on  the 
fury,  and,  instead  of  betraying  his  advances,  laugh- 
ingly attributed  her  sudden  fit  of  passion  to  his  awk- 
weu-dnesa  in  having  spilled  the  wine  upon  her  Span- 
ish sleeves. 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  thought  Sir  Edward  to  himself;  "  I 
have  you  then,  for  certain,  and  the  box  on  the  ear 
may  pass,  though  your  hand  is  of  the  heaviest." 

With  humility  fitting  his  assumed  part,  he  under- 
went the  grave  rebuke  of  Buckingham,  who  threat- 
ened to  discharge  him  from  his  household  if  he  did 
not  show  more  care  and  dexterity  in  ministering  at 
table — "  And  bring  me  hither,"  added  the  duke, 
"the  ewer  with  the  rose-water."  While  turning 
aside  to  rinse  his  hands,  the  triumphant  favourite 
asked  in  a  murmured  tone  that  could  not  be  heard 
across  the  table,  "  What  think  you  of  your  chance 
now  ?  will  you  win  her,  Ned,  or  not  ?" — But  before 
Sir  Edward  could  reply  to  this  taunt,  a  domestic 
hastily  entered  to  announce  that  a  messenger  had 
just  arrived  from  court,  who  wished  to  see  the  duke 
©n  earnest  business  from  his  majesty. 
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**  Who  is  he  ?  how  the  plague  did  he  know  I  was 
here  ?"  asked  the  duke. 

"  An  please  your  grace,"  replied  the  man,  "  he 
said  nothing  of  that ;  but  it  is  Sir  John  Halls  him- 
self, and  his  words  were  that  he  wished  to  deliver 
his  errand  to  you  in  private." 

"  Now  do  I  fear  you  ?"  said  the  duke,  in  the  same 
low  tone  to  Sir  Edward  as  before  ;  "this  is  a  scheme 
of  mine  to  let  you  have  fair  play  for  half  an  hour, 
without  my  seeming  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter; 
80  win  her,  and  wear  her  if  you  can,  Ned  ;" — then, 
turning  to  the  lady,  he  continued,  "  have  the  good* 
ness  to  excuse  me  for  a  short  time.  I  must  e'en  see 
this  ill-seasoned  messenger,  though  I  trust  his  errand 
cannot  be  such  as  to  keep  me  long  away  from  you. 
Follow  me,  Steevens." 

"  Hurry  not  yourself  on  my  account,"  said  the 
fair  one,  as  Buckingham  left  the  room.  "I  would 
rather  wait  your  leisure  than  you  should  slight  a 
message  from  the  king." 

Here  was  a  fair  opportunity  afforded  Sir  Edward 
by  the  vanity  of  the  duke,  and  he  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  though  he  could  not  help  admiring 
such  an  excess  of  confidence.  No  sooner  was  the 
door  closed,  than,  not  to  lose  any  time,  he  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  the  beauty,  disclosing  that 
he  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  Buckingham's, 
who,  for  her  sake,  had  submitted  to  that  base  dis- 
guise, and  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  those  passionate 
declarations,  which  occur  so  readily  to  the  tongue 
of  a  practised  man  of  pleasure.  Instead  of  show- 
ing either  surprise  or  wrath,  the  object  of  his 
homage  seemed  convulsed  with  laughter,  that  in- 
creased in  exact  proportion  to  his  vehemence,  and  at 
length  bade  defiance  to  her  efforts  to  control  it. 
Never  was  unlucky  tragedian  more  confounded  by  a 
laughter-loving  audience  than  was  Sir  Edward  at 
P2 
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this  novel  mode  of  receiving  a  declaration.  For 
prudery — it  was  no  more  than  he  expected  ;  foi* 
scorn  or  anger — it  was  in  the  usual  course  of  things  ; 
but  to  find  his  love  received  as  if  it  had  been  a  joke 
or  a  merry  tale  was  what  he  had  not  looked  for,  and 
what  for  a  few  minutes  completely  robbed  him  of 
the  self-possession  on  which  he  was  wont  to  pride 
himself.  He  gazed  upon  the  laughing  beauty,  who 
was  absolutely  speechless  from  the  excess  of  her 
mirth,  in  some  doubt  whether  he  had  not  been 
wasting  all  his  fine  speeches  on  a  rustic  idiot,  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  them  ;  and  yet  the  part  she 
had  borne  in  the  conversation  with  Buckingham 
during  supper,  forbade  his  coming  to  any  such  con- 
clusion against  her  understanding.  Then  a  thought 
struck  him  that  Steevens,  at  the  duke's  suggestion, 
or  perhaps  the  duke  himself  might,  unperceived  by 
him,  have  added  some  ridiculous  appendage  to  his* 
dress,  and  his  eye  stole  to  the  opposite  mirror  for  in- 
formation ;  but  there  he  could  see  nothing  save  the- 
knage  of  a  handsome  serving-man  in  a  rich  and  well- 
conceited  habit. 

"  What  the  devil  ail&  her  ?"  he  exclaimed  half 
aloud,  as  he  started  up.  "  'Fore  George,  there  is» 
some  knavery  here,  and  k  is- 1  that  am  the  gull  after 
all." 

The  lady,  who  caught  the  meaning,  if  not  the* 
precise  words  of  this  speech,  composed  her  features? 
as  quickly  as  a  schoolboy  surprised  in  his  forbidden 
mirth  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  his  peda- 
gogue- 

"  Nay,"  she  saidy  "  it  is-  ycu  that  would  make  a' 
gull  of  me,,  if  that  be  the  word,  when  you  want  to- 
persuade  m^s  into  the  belief  of  so  desperate  a  passion-' 
for  'TsJie  whom  you  have  seen  but  for  half  an  hour' 
at  ik^  utmo&t.-    Your  heart  must  be  more  inflana*- 
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fnable  than  German  tinder  if  it  can  catch  fire  s6 
readily." 

"  If  it  had  been  the  veriest  flint,"  replied  Sir* 
Edward,  "  beauty  such  as  yours  would  have  struck 
fire  from  it." 

*'  Then  I  am  to  suppose  you  are  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  me,  and  would  willingly  supplant 
your  friend  Buckingham  in  my  regard  ?" 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Sir  Edward,  bowing  de- 
murely. 

At  this  answer,  delivered  as  it  was  with  the  most 
exquisite  gravity,  the  fair  one  burst  into  a  second  fit 
of  laughter,  as  long  and  joyous  as  the  first,  but  when 
that  had  passed,  which  it  did  with  singular  abruptness, 
Kke  the  sudden  fleeting  of  a  summer's  cloud,  there 
was  a  degree  of  sadness,  if  not  acrimony,  in  her 
manner,  that,  by  the  contrast^  made  her  mirth  yet 
more  startling. 

"  Yes  !"  she  exclaimed  j  "  you  are  like  Bucking- 
ham ;  like  the  rest  of  your  sex  ;  you  can  talk  sweetly, 
and  protest  loudly ;  are  ready  to  die  for  woman — 
in  words  ;  but  evil  is  her  lot  whose  trust  is  in  youf 
deeds.  The  boldest  promiser  will  think  twice  ere 
he  perils  a  httle  finger  in  her  service." 

"  I  would  I  could  persuade  you  to  make  a  triaJ 
of  me,"  said  Sir  Edward  ;  "  and  let  the  reward  I 
hope  for  rest  on  the  fulfilments  I  am  a  tery  knight 
errant  in  the  cause  of  the  ladies." 

"  Oh,  an  Amadis,  I  doubt  not,"  replied  the  fair 
one,  sarcastically  ;  "  and  one  whose  valour  would 
show  rarely,  like  his  of  the  rueful  countenance,  int 
the  attack  of  a  windmill.  When  I  have  any  such 
enterprise  to  be  achieved,  I  will  invoke  the  aid  o^ 
your  nobleness." 

"  And  you  will  find  me  ready.  But  in  the  mean-- 
time,  allow  me  to  place  this  ring  upon  your  finger;- 
^t  you  may  have  a  token  whereby  to  remei»beF' 
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me,  and  to  seal  one  kiss  upon  your  lips  in  sign  that 
I  am  your  accepted  champion.  It  is  the  ancient 
and  very  laudable  custom  of  all  knights  errant." 

The  lady  accepted  the  ring,  and  did  not  refuse 
the  kiss,  and  her  wooer  was  beginning  to  draw  his 
own  conclusion  from  these  premises,  when  he  was 
startled  out  of  his  dream  by  her  suddenly  turning 
upon  him  and  dryly  saying,  "  Pray,  Sir  Knight,  who 
are  so  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of  all  distressed 
damsels,  may  I  ask  of  your  candour  what  it  is  you 
really  think  of  me  ?" 

"  Think  !"  said  Sir  Edward,  not  a  little  amused 
by  the  oddity  of  the  question ;  "  why,  I  think  that 
you  are  an  angel." 

"  It  is  just  the  answer  I  expected,  being  that  which 
only  one  out  of  a  thousand  would  not  have  made 
had  they  been  so  questioned.  And  yet  I  was  almost 
simple  enough — Heaven  forgive  my  weakness — to 
fancy  you  were  something  better  than  the  common 
clay, — that  of  a  hundred  brave  promises  it  was 
possible  you  might  actually  fulfil  one.  But  let  it 
pass.     I  was  too  unreasonable." 

"  An  you  will  not  trust  my  words,  you  have  only 
to  set  me  upon  some  deed  to  show  my  devotion — 
the  sooner  the  better — for  I  am  impatient  to  have 
a  claim  upon  your  gratitude.  Or  suppose  you  re- 
ward me  first,  and  give  me  credit  for  the  action 
that  is  to  merit  it." 

*'  Stand  farther  oflT,  if  you  please,"  said  the  fair 
one,  repulsing  his  advances ;  "  we  can  parley  as 
well,  if  not  better,  at  a  distance.  And  since  you 
are  so  bountiful  of  your  promises,"  she  added,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  have  a  mind  to  put  you  to  your  probation. 
But  what  shall  the  mighty  task  be  ?  I  have  unfor- 
tunately no  wrongs  to  be  avenged  just  at  present, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  till  a  man  has  killed,  or 
been  killed  in  a  lady's  service,  he  can  hardly  be 
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Said  to  love.  Then  again,  these  are  not  times  for 
dragons  or  giants  for  a  knight  to  show  his  valour  on, 
nor  even  for  wicked  guardians,  who  lock  up  the 
unhappy  ward  till  she  sacrifices  hand  and  fortune 
to  her  tyrant.  Upon  my  word  I  know  not  what 
labour  to  enjoin  you.  I  might,  indeed,  bid  you 
imitate  Leander,  and  should  deem  it  a  pretty  pen- 
ance enough  ;  but  you  men  are  all  so  ready  to  go 
through  fire  and  water  in  our  service,  that  I  must 
e'en  suppose  you  are  proof  against  burns  and  agues> 
in  which  case  it  would  not  be  a  matter  worth  talk- 
ing of." 

"  Right !  very  right !"  said  Sir  Edward, — "  these 
are  all  trifles  ;  so  you  had  better  come  into  my  plan  ; 
the  reward  first,  and  the  good  deed  afterward, 
when  you  have  more  leisure  to  think  of  it." 

"  Never  dream  of  such  a  thing,"  replied  the  lady, 
with  vivacity.  "  My  love  is  something  more  worth 
than  that  it  should  be  bestovv^ed  for  a  few  soft 
words,  such  as  every  Sunday  clerk  can  offer  to  a 
milkmaid.  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  old  appetite 
of  grandam  Eve  is  upon  me,  and  I  have  a  fancy  to 
an  apple  from  yonder  tree.  It  shall  suffice,  instead 
of  any  of  the  valorous  achievements  we  have  been 
talking  of,  if  you  bring  me  a  single  pippin." 

The  storm  had  gone  down,  and  at  this  moment 
the  moon  was  shining  out  from  amid  a  dark  mass 
of  clouds  upon  the  tree  in  question.  It  stood  in  an 
open  part  of  an  orchard,  about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  cottage. 

"  A  mad  whim  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward — "  but 
I  never  was  one  to  balk  a  frolic ;  I'll  e'en  address 
me  to  the  work  like  a  good  knight  and  true,  and 
then—" 

"  And  then,"  said  the  fair  one,  with  a  peculia? 
emphasis,—"  you   shall  have  your  recompense^ 
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not  more  perhaps  than  your  deserts,  but  certainly 
more  than  you  expected." 

"  You  know  little  of  my  expectations  if  you 
fancy  that,"  muttered  Sir  Edward  to  himself  as  he 
leapt  from  the  window,  which  was  a  few  feet  only 
from  the  ground,  and  sped  towards  the  orchard. 
"  'Fore  George,  thou  art  the  most  whimsical  piece 
of  female  frailty  that  ever  made  a  man  break  the 
seventh  commandment.  But  you  are  in  the  right 
of  it ;  you  have  beauty  enough  to  be  capricious 
as  you  choose,  and  do  well  to  use  your  power 
while  you  have  it.  If  a  woman  does  not  make 
slaves  of  us  while  she  is  young  and  handsome,  she 
is  not  like  to  get  much  service  from  us  in  her  old 
age." 

While  Sir  Edward  was  indulging  in  these  sage 
reflections  on  the  humour  of  his  mistress,  not  a  little 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  himself  for  the  boy's  part 
he  was  playing  in  the  business,  he  had  reached  the 
hedge  which  divided  the  orchard  from  the  cottage- 
garden.  The  uncourtly  quickset  by  its  sharp  thorns 
still  more  acutely  reminded  him  of  his  folly  ;  but, 
as  he  observed  while  breaking  a  gap  through  this 
obstacle,  he  was  certainly  not  the  first  fool  of  woman's 
making,  nor  likely  to  be  the  last,  unless  the  world 
changed  much  from  what  it  was.  In  this  accom- 
modating mood  he  climbed  the  apple-tree,  gathered 
a  handful  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  was  again 
descending,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  enve- 
loped in  the  meshes  of  a  strong  net,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  couple  of  sturdy  peasants  jumped  up  from 
their  hiding  place  in  the  near  currant  bushes. 

"  Aha !"  shouted  the  younger,  pulling  more  tightly 
the  rope  which  closed  the  net — "  we  have  you  at 
last,  have  we !" 

"  And  we'll  keep  you  too,  neighbour,  you  may 
take  your  oath  of  that,"  cried  the  other,  a  rough, 
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iron-faced  fellow.  "What,  you  thought  to  have 
another  night's  picking  of  it,  I  warrant  me.  But, 
please  God  I  live  so  long,  we'll  hear  to-morrow 
morning  what  old  Justice  Clissold  will  say  to  you. 
If  there  be  law  or  lawyers  in  the  land,  and  I  never 
heard  there  was  any  want  of  either  when  a  man 
can  pay  for  them,  to  jail  you  go,  though  it  cost  me 
twenty  pounds  to  clap  thee  there." 

"  You  had  better  keep  your  money  in  your  pocket, 
that  you  may  buy  your  own  rope  when  the  day 
comes,  and  not  put  the  county  to  the  charge  of 
hanging  you,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "  What,  the  good 
jere  !  do  you  think  I  want  to  plunder  you  ?  If  I  have 
taken  half  a  dozen  apples,  I  am  willing  to  pay  for 
them,  a  crown  for  each  pippin  ;  and  if  your  whole 
orchard  should  be  robbed  at  the  same  rate,  you 
may  praise  your  luck,  and  cry  up  thieves  for  cus- 
tomers. So  undo  this  cursed  net,  in  which  I  am 
floundering  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  let  me 
down." 

"  I  wonder  who'd  be  the  fool  then,"  cried  the 
younger  peasant,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  "  I^et 
you  down,  quotha  ! — Ha  !  ha  I  ha  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  Dick,"  said  the  elder ;  "  we  have  a  cun- 
ning chap  to  deal  with  ;  a  blind  man  may  see  that ; 
but  for  all  your  craft,  neighbour,  you'll  bide  in  the 
net  till  morning,  and  then  we'll  have  thee  before 
justice,  that  he  may  let  thee  know  what  belongs  to 
apple-stealing.  Let  you  loose  indeed  1 — no,  no ; 
we  have  been  watching  these  three  nights  to  catch 
the  thief,  and,  now  we  have  him,  hold  fast  is  the 
word." 

"  I  tell  you,  booby,  you  mistake  me  altogether," 
cried  Sir  Edward. 

"  Why  then  damn  your  impudence,"  returned  the 
indignant  captor ;  "  I  ha'n't  sure  been  constable  for 
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thirty  years  in  this  parish  of  St.  Helen's  not  to  know 
a  thief  when  I  see  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  father,"  said  the  younger  limb  of  justice, 
*'  we  know  a  gibbet  from  a  sign-post  any  day  in  the 
year." 

"  True,  boy,"  replied  the  constable.  "  Dang  thee, 
fellow,  if  I  ben't  consarned  at  thy  assurance.  What, 
though  ye  be  a  rogue,  might'st  have  a  httle  sheam  in 
thee," 

"  Thou  ass  of  Issachar,"  said  the  knight,  losing  all 
patience  at  the  fellow's  dulness, — "  if  thou  hadst  but 
sense  enough  to  comprehend  a  man — " 

"  Well,  and  ha'n't  I  comprehended  you  ?"  cried 
the  triumphant  constable, — "  ay,  marry,  have  I,  safe 
as  a  gray  rat  in  a  trap.  Talk  to  me  of  not  compre- 
hending a  man  !  Zooks,  I  ha'  comprehended  many 
as  big  a  rogue  in  my  time." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  captive  wasted  threats  and 
txpostulations  upon  the  flinty  constable,  offering  suc- 
eessively  ten — twenty — thirty  guineas — all  he  had 
about  him,  to  buy  his  liberty.  The  old  fellow,  inex- 
orable in  his  wrath  against  the  supposed  plunderer 
of  his  orchard,  the  very  same,  as  he  imagined,  who 
had  robbed  him  of  half  his  harvest,  could  think  of 
nothing  but  revenge,  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  ail- 
that  was  urged  either  of  bribe  or  menace,  made  the 
rope  fast  to  a  stump  below,  and  set  off  with  his  com- 
panion. The  idea  that  the  thief  would  pass  a  stormy 
Bight  in  the  tree,  with  no  better  shelter  than  its  thin 
branches,  was  a  delicious  foretaste  of  the  revenge 
he  promised  himself  the  next  day,  when  law  should 
lend  its  assistance  in  punishing  the  culprit. 

Sir  Edward  had  no  doubt  that  he  bad  been  out- 
witted by  Buckingham  and  the  lady,  who  had  un- 
derstood each  other  from  the  beginning,  though  this 
wxiviction  helped  him  as  little  out  of  has  embarrass- 
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ment  as  the  struggles  he  made  to  rend  the  net, 
which,  the  more  he  toiled,  only  seemed  to  be  the 
more  closely  entangled  about  him.  To  complete 
the  sense  of  his  defeat,  he  could  plainly  see  the  in- 
genious contrivers  of  it  darkening  with  their  forms 
the  window  of  the  cottage  parlour,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  that  they  were  making  heartily 
merry  at  his  expense.  But  a  practical  joke  of  this 
kind  was  too  much  in  their  usual  habits  for  him  to 
take  offence,  besides  that  he  might  fairly  consider 
himself  the  aggressor,  in  having  tried  to  seduce  Buck- 
ingham's mistress  from  her  allegiance. 

With  as  much  patience,  therefore,  as  he  could 
muster  for  the  nonce,  he  submitted  to  what  he  could 
not  better,  being  well  assured  that  even  if  his  en- 
treaties could  reach  them  they  would  not  be  attended 
to,  but  at  the  same  time  he  comforted  himself  with 
reflecting  that  a  day  would  doubtless  come  for  him 
to  requite  this  trick,  a  consideration  which,  good- 
humoured  as  he  was,  tended  more  than  any  thing  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  situation.  Indeed  it  required 
all  the  endurance  he  could  borrow  from  such  reflec- 
tions to  keep  his  temper  within  any  reasonable  limits, 
for  his  plight,  instead  of  mending,  grew  worse  as 
time  went  on.  The  wind  again  rose,  loud  as  ever, 
the  clouds  came  surging  along  in  huge  black  masses 
till  all  was  darkness,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
bursts  of  thunder,  and  a  flash  or  two  of  lightning,  the 
rain  poured  down  like  a  water-fall. 

In  this  pleasant  state,  soaked  through  by  the 
driving  torrent,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind, 
he  had  passed  nearly  an  hour,  which  to  his  fancy  was 
doubled  and  trebled  in  its  duration,  when  he  saw  the 
ghmmer  of  a  lantern  moving  slowly,  and  as  if  with 
extreme  caution,  in  the  direction  from  the  cottage. 
To  his  great  joy  it  seemed  to  be  coming  towards 
him.     It  traversed  the  little  garden,  cUmbed  the 
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hedge,  and,  entering  the  orchard,  ntioved  along  with 
the  zigzag  motion  of  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  which  it 
resembled  more  than  any  thing  else,  for  in  the  ex- 
treme darkness  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the 
bearer  of  it.  Then  it  stopped,  quivering  a  while 
about  the  low  bushes,  then  glided  away  to  the  left, 
again  paused  and  seemed  to  examine  every  tree,  and 
then  shot  off  obliquely  ;  when  the  captive,  fearing  to 
lose  his  only  chance  of  escape  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  called  out  loudly  for  assistance.  A  low 
voice  replied  by  the  counter  question, — "  Where  are 
you  ?" 

"  Is  it  you,  Steevens  ?"  said  Sir  Edward,  who 
fancied  that  he  recognised  the  voice  of  the  valet. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Edward — but  don't  speak  so  loud,  or 
you  may  rouse  his  grace,  and  then  heaven  knows 
what  will  become  of  me.     Where  are  yoni" 

"  Here,  in  this  infernal  apple-tree — more  to  the 
right — more  still — and  now  straight  before  you." 

Guided  by  his  voice,  Steevens  at  length  found  the 
tree,  and,  in  spite  of  his  wonted  gravity  and  discre- 
tion, could  not  help  laughing  when,  by  the  light  of  his 
lantern,  as  he  held  it  up  at  the  utmost  reach  of  his 
arm,  he  spied  Sir  Edward,  cradled  in  the  net,  and 
swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  storm  like  the  sign  upon 
an  inn-post. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon.  Sir  Edward," — the  usual 
commencement  of  his  speech,  whatever  might  be 
the  subject, — "  I  crave  your  pardon,  Sir  Edward, 
for  laughing,  but, — ha  !  ha !  ha  !  the  devil  is  in  his 
grace,  1  think, — of  ail  the  pranks  I  have  ever  known 
him  play,  this  is  one  of  the  maddest.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  Laugh  on,  my  good  fellow,  laugh  on.  I'll  for- 
give you,  so  you  make  haste  to  land  me  on  terra 
firma  again.  I  have  no  mind  to  pass  the  night  here, 
or  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  justice  in  the  morning,  with 
all  the  tag-rag  of  the  island  at  my  heels,  as  that  owl 
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of  a  constable  has  promised.  Confound  the  rascal ! 
he  has  no  more  remorse  in  his  iron  bowels  than  a 
bear  that  has  lost  her  cubs." 

It  was  some  time  before  Steevens  could  untie 
the  rope,  so  cunningly  had  it  been  fastened  ;  but  at 
last  the  difficulty  was  got  over,  and  the  impatient 
Sir  Edward  came  tumbling  to  the  ground  amid  a 
shower  of  apples  that  he  shook  off  in  his  fall,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  pelted  about  his  ears  by  some 
hand  above. 

"  Never  heed  it,"  he  exclaimed,  as  Steevens  hung 
over  him,  lantern  in  hand,  condoling  with  him  on 
this  fresh  mishap,  and  excusing  his  own  awkward- 
ness ;  "  never  heed  it,  man  ;  the  fall  has  broken  nei- 
ther leg  nor  arm,  and  better  a  rough  tumble  than 
stay  up  in  that  infernal  tree  all  night,  with  the  chance 
of  being  a  show  for  the  bumpkins  in  the  morning. 
I  am  beholden  to  you  for  this  good  turn,  friend 
Steevens." 

"  Always  happy  to  pleasure  you.  Sir  Edward," 
said  the  obsequious  valet ;  "  but  you  do  me  too  much 
honour  on  this  occasion.  I  should  hardly  have 
dared  to  venture  so  far  as  this  without  a  warrant 
from  my  young  mistress,  whose  authority  must  bear 
me  out,  if  his  grace  should  come  to  know  of  it." 

"  What  is  that  ? — what  do  you  say,  Steevens  ? — 
the  lady  !  did  she  send  you  to  my  assistance  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Edward.  She  has  even  quarrelled 
with  my  master  for  carrying  the  joke  so  far  against 
you,  and  they  have  separated  for  the  night  in  high 
anger  with  each  other.     Besides — " 

He  whispered  something  to  Sir  Edward,  as  if 
afraid  lest  the  very  night-air  should  catch  the  secret 
and  carry  it  to  Buckingham.  But  Sir  Edward,  less 
wary,  or  too  much  delighted  to  care  for  conse- 
quences, exclaimed  aloud  in  answer  to  his  whispered 
communication — "  The  devil  she  has !  this  is  news 
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indeed,  and  well  worth  paying  for,  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  syllable.  On  with  you,  Steevens ;  never 
stand  for  picking  the  way,  man." 

"  But  the  hedge,  Sir  Edward  ;  I  am  stuck  all  over 
with  the  prickles  already  like  a  porcupine." 

"  D — n  the  hedge  !"  cried  the  triumphant  knight ; 
"  over  it,  or  under  it,  or  through  it,  or  any  way  rather 
than  lose  a  single  second.  Odds'  life,  man,  every  mo- 
ment of  such  a  night  is  worth  an  hour  of  your  dull, 
money-making,  gold-taking,  cheating,  peddling,  traf- 
ficking day,  with  its  broad  yellow  sun  flaming  and 
staring  to  put  honest  mirth  out  of  countenance." 

Having  reached  the  house,  Steevens  would  fain 
have  persuaded  the  impatient  knight  to  lay  aside  his 
wet  clothes,  but  to  this  he  would  not  listen. 

"  Not  the  least  occasion,"  he  said.  "  Show  me 
the  way,  and  take  my  purse  in  recompense  of  your 
good  service." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Edward  ;  only  be 
good  enough  to  remember  that  his  grace  has  quick 
ears,  and,  waking  or  sleeping,  if  jou  talk  so  loud,  he 
will  be  sure  to  hear  us." 

"  Gramercy  for  thy  caution,  Steevens.  I'll  walk 
as  tenderly  as  if  I  feared  to  wake  the  cricket,  and 
whisper  you  as  gently  as  any  cooing  dove." 

'*  Better  not  talk  at  all,"  replied  the  valet,  sinking 
his  voice  to  an  almost  inaudible  whisper. 

He  led  the  way  with  the  same  caution  he  had  so 
strongly  recommended,  and  they  passed  up  a  flight 
of  stairs,  through  a  long  narrow  passage,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  door  stood  ajar.  This  he  pushed 
open,  and,  having  by  a  sign  invited  the  knight  to 
enter,  he  gently  closed  it  upon  him  and  retired. 

Sir  Edward  found  himself  in  a  large  room,  that 
was  feebly  illumined  by  a  wax  taper,  its  light  being 
softened  and  obscured  by  the  silver  shade  of  filla- 
gree  work  in  which  it  stood,  with  one  end  immersed 
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in  rose-water.  Jn  the  centre  of  the  side,  next  the 
fire-place,  was  a  bed,  with  the  crimson  damask  cur- 
tains drawn  closely  round  it,  and  occupied  by  no 
sleeping  tenant,  as  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by  the 
heaving  and  rustling  of  the  coverlid,  though  not 
a  syllable  was  uttered.  A  single  rapid  glance  suf- 
ficed to  take  in  all  this,  and  then  his  first  thought 
was,like  a  skilful  general,  to  fortify  his  post  against  the 
chance  of  an  enemy,  by  locking  and  bolting  the 
door.  While  thus  employed,  the  wax  light  on  a  sud- 
den, from  no  perceptible  cause,  hissed,  wavered,  and 
finally  went  out,  leaving  the  room  in  total  darkness. 
With  a  muttered  execration  upon  the  luckless  taper 
for  this  ill-timed  desertion,  he  began  silently  and 
cautiously  to  grope  his  way  towards  the  bed,  but  he 
had  not  gone  many  paces,  when  his  outstretched 
arm  was  met  by  the  touch  of  fingers  as  cold  as  mar- 
ble. His  own  hand  instinctively  drew  back,  almost 
without  his  volition,  as  it  might  have  done  had  it  un- 
expectedly lighted  on  a  serpent.  The  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  only  for  the  moment.  He  again  en- 
deavoured to  come  in  contact  with  the  icy  fingers, 
when  on  a  sudden  he  felt  the  hand  opposed  against 
his  breast  as  if  to  arrest  his  farther  progress,  and  de- 
termined to  know  who  or  what  it  was,  he  instantly 
grappled  with  the  body  of  his  invisible  opponent. 

"  Passion  o'  my  heart !  it's  nothing  more  than  a 
statue  !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  recoiling  from  the 
figure,  which  he  had  embraced  with  vigour  enough 
to  have  crushed  it,  had  it  been  living  flesh  instead  of 
marble.  "  But  where  the  dense  has  this  bedt  aken  it- 
self to?"  he  continued,  as  he  groped  his  way  farther  in 
the  darkness.  "  Some  goblin  must  surely  have  flown 
ofl"  with  it,  or  I  have  got  drunk  by  drinking  too 
much  water  in  the  apple-tree,  for  it  is  liquor  I  am 
little  used  to.  For  the  love  of  heaven,  lady,  let  me 
hear  your  sweet  voice  ;  just  one  low  murmur, — 
Q3 
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one  delicious  note, — that  I  may  know  where  to  find 

you-" 

"  He  haw  !  hi  haw  !  hi, — hi, — hi, — haw  !"  re- 
sponded a  voice  from  the  bed  before  which  he  just 
then  stumbled. 

At  the  very  first  note  a  door,  that  he  had  not  ob- 
served till  then,  was  flung  open,  and,  before  he  could 
rise,  a  dozen  lights  blazed  round  him,  in  the  hands  of 
Buckingham,  Jane,  and  the  servants,  and  showed  him 
kneeling  very  lovingly  to  the  donkey,  who  lay  in  b«d 
with  his  feet  bound,  gazing  most  piteously  on  his 
wooer.  For  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  general 
pause  of  silence,  Sir  Edward  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  now  laughing,  and  now  frowning,  tickled 
mightily  with  the  absurdity  of  his  situation,  and  yet 
anything  rather  than  pleased  at  having  been  betrayed 
into  it. 

"  By  this  light,  Ned,"  exclaimed  the  duke,  "  thou 
hast  met  with  a  rare  bed-fellow.  Only  see,  Jane, 
how  lovingly  she  leers  upon  him  with  those  beautiful 
big  eyes,  and  a  mouth  hke  an  oven,  gaping  to  swal- 
low him.  May  I  never  drink  red  wine,  or  kiss  red 
lips  again,  if  I  do  not  envy  thy  good  fortune." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  false  traitor !"  said  Jane, 
affecting  the  angry  air  of  a  deserted  damsel.  "  It  is 
but  an  hour  since  that  he  swore  I  was  an  angel,  and 
now  I  find  him  on  his  knees  to  another.  Where  are 
the  apples,  thou  deceiver  ?" 

"  Spare  me,  gentle  lady  ;  have  mercy,  most  val- 
iant Buckingham.  I  own  myself  an  owl,  an  egre- 
gious owl — a  widgeon — a  woodcock — or  any  thing 
else  that  is  in  the  superlative  degree  of  dulness.  You 
are  my  conqueror.     What  would  you  more  ?" 

"  And  dost  thou  beg  for  mercy,  most  recreant 
knight?"  exclaimed  Buckingham,  in  the  vein  of 
King  Cambyses ;  "  I  have  thee  at  'vantage  now,  and 
thou  shalt  either  yield  or  die." 
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"  I  yield  !  1  yield  !"  replied  Sir  Edward. 

"  Then  kiss  the  lady's  foot,  her  shoe,  her  slipper, 
her  pantofle,  in  token  of  submission.  Down,  proud 
spirit !  down  with  thee,  or  thou  shalt  neither  have 
dry  coat  to  thy  back,  nor  wet  cup  to  thy  lips. 
Down,  I  say,  or  thou  shalt  be  forthwith  restored  to 
thy  net  and  thy  apple-tree,  there  to  abide  the  coming 
of  the  clodpates  in  the  morning,  who  shall  take  thee 
before  the  old  cuckoldy  justice,  and  he  shall  judge 
thee  for  a  felon,  and  order  thee  many  stripes,  and 
restrain  thee  in  his  strong-hold  which  men  call  the 
county  jail." 

"  Lo  !  most  mighty  potentate,  I  have  obeyed  thy 
bidding,"  said  Sir  Edward ;  "  I  have  done  homage 
to  the  lady's  slipper." 

"  And  now,  Ned — for  I  am  out  of  Ercles'  vein 
already — we  are  quits  for  that  last  affair  of  the  maid 
of  Wapping,  when  you  ran  off  with  the  prize,  and 
left  me  to  pay  the  penalty  among  a  crew  of  blue- 
jacketed  ruffians,  who  cared  no  more  for  a  duke  than 
a  duckling.  Egad,  the  very  thought  of  it  is  as  bad 
for  the  bones  as  a  change  of  weather  for  the  rheu- 
matism. Were  I  other  than  a  most  merciful  con- 
queror, you  had  not  come  off  so  cheaply." 

"  But  that,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  is  the  very  thing 
of  which  I  am  doubtful.  Have  you  really  got  to 
the  end  of  your  budget  ?  methinks  there  should  be 
some  neat  gullery,  some  slight  trick  or  so  to  come 
yet  before  the  night's  over." 

"  No,  by  this  brow  of  beauty  here,  no.  My  wits 
have  been  asleep  this  last  half  hour,  and  my  body  is 
fast  following  them,  so  you  may  rest  in  quiet.  But 
will  you  not  get  rid  of  those  dripping  garments  first, 
which  seem  as  though  theyhad  been  dragged  through 
a  horse  pond,  and  take  some  supper  ;  it  is  laid  ready 
for  you  in  the  next  room,  with  some  excellent  vin  de 
Cahors  to  qualify  the  cold  and  rain  of  the  apple- 
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tree,  only  you  must  dispense  with  our  company,  for 
it  grows  late,  and  both  are  weary.  Steevens  will 
attend  and  see  you  want  nothing." 

"  For  supper  and  bed,  and  so  forth — good  ;  but 
as  to  your  Steevens  I'll  none  of  him  ;  I  have  been 
Steevened  enough  already.  Thanks  to  your  excel- 
lent instructions  and  his  own  genius  to  profit  by 
them,  the  villain  has  gulled  me  thrice  to-night,  and  if 
he  is  to  be  at  my  elbow,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  he 
may  may  not  convert  the  vin  de  Cahors  you  talk  of 
into  an  equal  quantity  of  salt  water,  or  the  bed  into 
a  frying-pan.     No,  no  ;  I'll  have  no  Steevens." 

*'  Why,  thou  suspicious  animal,"  said  the  duke, 
"  do  I  not  tell  thee  it  is  peace  between  us.  But  as 
you  please  ;  Norris  can  attend  if  you  like  it  better. 
And  so  good-night  to  you." 

*'  Good-night,  cousin  of  Buckingham  ;  good-night, 
fair  lady.  The  apples  may  not  always  be  so  sour" 
— this  last  was  an  aside.  "  And  you  too,  most  amia- 
ble of  quadrupeds,"  he  added,  bowing  profoundly 
to  the  donkey,  "  good-night.  I  leave  you  with  the 
less  reluctance  that  I  leave  you  among  your  friends 
and  relations." 

The  tenant  of  the  bed,  disturbed  by  the  noise  and 
the  glare  of  light  about  him,  responded  to  this  ad- 
dress by  braying  loudly. 

"Nay,  an  you  grow  so  tender  at  our  parting," 
cried  Sir  Edward, "  1  shall  surely  weep.  Once 
again,  good-night." 

Without  paying  any  further  attention  to  the  laugh- 
ter and  mock  congratulations  that  accompanied  his 
exit,  he  closed  and  bolted  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
obsequious  servitor  who  was  following  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  having  taken  this  precaution  against  any 
farther  frolics  at  his  expense,  if  any  such  should  be 
intended,  he  sat  down  to  discuss  the  repast  pro- 
vided for  him.     Here  he  found  matter  enough  to 
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soften  any  remains  of  acrimony  that  might  linger  in 
his  breast  from  his  late  foils ;  for  besides  that  he  was 
by  nature  and  long  habit  a  confirmed  epicure,  and 
at  all  times  ready  to  prize  good  cheer  at  its  utmost 
worth,  he  had  acquired  an  appetite  by  his  wild  ride 
and  the  subsequent  adventures,  that  made  him  more 
than  usually  sensible  of  the  merits  of  an  excellent 
supper.  He  was  precisely  in  that  mood  in  which 
every  judicious  author  would  wish  to  find  his  rea- 
ders, too  eager  to  be  critical,  and  much  more  in- 
clined to  relish  any  good  things  he  might  meet  with 
than  to^quarrel  with  deficiencies,  however  manifest. 
The  first  slice  of  a  fowl,  roasted  to  a  delicate  white 
brown,  with  a  froth  upon  it  like  cream,  and  the  flesh 
yet  whiter,  went  far  to  mollify  his  anger  against 
Buckingham ;  an  exquisite  omelette,  so  alluring  to 
the  eye,  it  might  have  stayed  a  sick  man,  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  departure,  in  spite  of  death  and  the  doctor, 
had  almost  reconciled  him  to  Jane,  notwithstanding 
her  pippin  propensities  and  the  interlude  with  Sieur 
Ane,  or  rather  Madame  Ane  ;  nay,  after  the  fifth 
glass  of  Champagne,  there  were  manifest  symptoms 
of  relenting  towards  Steevens,  whom  he  considered 
as  the  most  atrocious  of  all  the  delinquents,  and 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  time  and  occa- 
sion serving,  to  punish  accordingly.  Above  all  he 
found  the  vin  de  Cahors  of  the  first  excellence ; 
there  was  a  flavour  about  it  that  was  perfectly  ir- 
resistible to  a  man  weary  as  he  was  with  the  exploits 
of  the  day  and  night,  so  weary  indeed  that  almost 
with  the  glass  |in  his  hand  he  fell  fast  asleep.  But 
even  in  his  slumbers  the  good  things  of  the  table 
were  for  a  time  still  present  to  him,  so  that  he  fought 
the  battle  of  the  supper  over  again  in  vision,  and 
with  as  muc-h  enjoyment  as  he  had  experienced  from 
the  reality.  There  was,  however,  a  fantastic  mix- 
ture of  other  shapes  and  things  in  this  imaginary  re- 
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past.  Buckingham  and  his  mistress  figured  in  the 
part  of  fiddlers,  each  armed  with  a  monstrous  pair 
of  red  spectacles,  through  which  they  pored  on  the 
music  books  before  them,  while  they  scraped  away 
with  remorseless  vigour.  To  make  the  dream  yet 
more  incongruous,  the  duke  wore  the  long  robe  and 
flowing  wig  of  a  judge,  and  the  arch-traitor  Stee- 
vens,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  black  cat,  was  perched 
on  the  lady's  shoulder,  where  he  sang  or  rather 
mewed  in  admirable  discord,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book  with  one  of  his  paws,  and  beating  time 
with  his  tail.  Suddenly  the  music  seemed  to  have 
inspired  the  various  articles  on  the  table  ;  he  stuck 
his  fork  into  the  fowl,  and  immediately  it  put  forth 
a  pair  of  well-covered  wings,  flew  off"  to  the  or- 
chestra, and  lighting  upon  the  head  of  the  fiddling 
judge,  it  crowed  with  uncommon  exultation.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  decanter,  and  it  slipped 
like  an  eel  through  his  fingers,  dancing  about  the 
table,  and  smashing  in  its  course  half  a  dozen  glasses 
that  had  not  sense  or  activity  enough  to  get  out  of 
its  way  in  time  to  avoid  the  collision.  A  second 
bottle,  when  touched,  began  to  throw  up  a  fountain 
of  Burgundy,  which,  instead  of  descending  again, 
vanished  unaccountably  through  the  ceiling,  till  at 
last  a  general  cacothes  saltandi,  or  saltatory  mania, 
possessed  every  vessel  and  implement  upon  the  table. 
Knives,  forks,  plates,  dishes,  and  glasses,  were  waltz- 
ing, reeling,  quadrilling,  and  pirouetting  with  horrible 
clatter,  and  the  more  furiously  they  danced,  the 
louder  and  more  discordant  becamdfehe  music.  But 
suddenly  it  had  all  passed  away,  and  he  was  chief 
mourner  at  a  splendid  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  centre  aisle,  a  grave  was  opened,  of  space 
enough  to  receive  the  cathedral  organ,  and  of  inter- 
minable depth,  from  which  boiled  up  a  flood  of 
flame,  and  again  sank  to  rise  as  before,  like  the  flux 
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and  reflux  of  the  sea  upon  the  beach.  And  there 
again  was  Buckingham,  but  this  time  in  the  pontifi- 
cals of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  followed  by  a  band  of 
monks  and  choristers,  and  praying  certainly  as  he 
had  never  prayed  before,  while  from  the  opposite 
side  a  stately  hearse,  drawn  by  six  black  horses, 
slowly  paced  up  the -nave  of  the  abbey.  On  the 
c®ffin,  which  was  now  lifted  from  the  hearse,  was 
incribed  a  name  that  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  out,  the  letters  seeming  to  dance  and  dazzle 
before  his  eyes.  While  he  still  intently  pored  upon 
them,  there  was  a  loud  hammering  heard  within  the 
box,  the  lid  was  on  a  sudden  burst  open,  and  a  dark, 
savage-looking  ruffian,  who  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  disbanded  soldier,  started  up,  and  rushing  on 
the  mock  pope,  hurled  him  with  frantic  violence  into 
the  coffin,  upon  which  the  whole  scene  became  a 
confusion  of  the  most  opposite  sights  and  sounds — 
laughing,  weeping,  singing,  drumming,  dancing,  fight- 
ing, and.  all  so  inextricably  interwoven,  that  space 
and  time  seemed  as  it  were  crushed  into  a  single 
point  and  a  single  minute.  But  louder  than  all  was 
a  voice,  that  he  knew  was  upbraiding  him  with  some 
dreadful  crime,  and  threatening  all  sorts  of  punish- 
ments, though  with  the  inconsistency  usual  to 
dreams,  strive  all  he  could  he  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the  charge.  So  earnest  were 
his  struggles  to  catch  its  import,  that  by  the  force  of 
them  he  awoke,  and  found  his  vision  had  at  least  a 
relish  of  trij|J:h  in  it,  for  round  him  were  collected 
the  peasant  of  the  preceding  night,  his  son,  and  a 
strOTg  party  of  their  companions,  armed  with  blud- 
geons, pitchforks,  and  rusty  firelocks,  as  if  to  hunt 
some  mad  dog,  and  all  uniting  in  a  chorus  of  clamour 
against  the  ^supposed  offender. 

The  old  man  took  the  lead,  both  as  being  most 
interested  in  the  affair,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
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parish  constable,  the  awful  insignia  of  which  author- 
ity he  now  carried  in  the  usual  shape  of  a  blue 
painted  truncheon,  surmounted  with  the  royal  arms. 
After  having  allowed  the  culprit  due  time  to  com- 
prehend all  the  terrors  of  his  appearance,  he  com- 
menced his  official  objurgations. 

"  Now,  are  not  you  a  pretty  fellow  ?  Robbing 
orchards  were  not  enough  for  thee  !  No,  forsooth 
— When  thee  had  got  clear  out  of  scrape, — I  should 
like  though  to  come  across  the  rogue  what  let  you 
loose,  I'd  tie  he  up  tight  enough  for  one  while — but, 
when  you  had  got  your  legs  out  of  limbo,  instead  of 
running  away  like  an  honest  rogue,  who  had  some 
shamefacedness  about  him,  nothing  would  serve  your 
turn,  but  you  must  break  into  a  house  the  very  same 
night !  May  I  never  stir,  if  I'm  not,  as  master  jus- 
tice says,  quite  putrified  at  such  enormity  !" 

"  Harkye,  old  double-chin,"  said  the  knight,  in 
answer  to  this  eloquent  rebuke — "  I  am  in  the  mood 
to  be  angry  if  this  joke  is  carried  any  further — Do 
you  hear? — to  be  angry?" 

"  'Rest  him  !  'rest  him,  neighbours  !"  cried  the 
constable  in  alarm  at  these  symptoms  of  recalcitra- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  culprit.  "  1  charge  you  all, 
on  your  alliance,  'rest  him  before  worse  comes  of  it. 
He  is  a  ten  times  bigger  villain  than  I  thought  him, 
and  yet  I  knew  from  the  first  he  was  a  customer  for 
the  gallows, — the  house-breaking,  pippin-stealing, 
wine-swilling  rascal ! — he  has  no  respect  for  the 
prostituted  authorities.  But  we  shalj^hear  what 
master  justice  says  to  it  all." 

"  The  devil  take  you  and  your  justice  !"  saia  Sir 
Edward.  "  Where's  the  duke  ? — where's  his  Eve  ? 
— and,  above  all,  where  is  the  arch-traitor,  Steevens, 
who  has  put  your  mouldy  old  brain  upon  this  piece 
of  gullery  ?" 

"  Why,  father  !"  cried  the  younger  peasant — "  he 
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maun  be  drunk  or  mad — and,  dang  me,  if  I  don't 
think  he  be  the  worse  o'  the  two." 

"  No,  no,  boy,"  replied  the  father ;  "  it  be  only 
his  cunning.  He  would  make  thee  believe  so,  that 
he  may  get  loose  the  sooner.  But  I'se  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  wi'  chaff,  or  frightened  wi'  a 
cherry-clapper." 

"  Why,  you  obstinate  old  bell-wether,"  cried  the 
knight,  "  you  have  not  sure  the  impudence  to  hope 
to  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses.  Don't  I  know 
that  the  duke  has  set  you  on  to  this,  to  make  a  gull 
and  an  ass  of  me  ?  But  if  I  requite  him  not,  with 
all  his  aiders  and  abetters,  not  forgetting  master  con- 
stable, 1  am  a  pagan  and  no  true  Christian." 

"  I'll  be  sliot,  then,  if  he  ben't  a  lunacy,"  said  the 
son.  "  He  talks  of  dukes  and  Steevendukes,  when 
I'll  be  on  my  corporal  oath,  the  house  has  been  shut 
up  for  this  fortnight,  close  as  dame's  oven  when  her 
bread  be  baking.  Lord  !  Lord  !  how  terrible  his 
eyes  do  roll,  surely  !" 

"  I  tell  thee  no,  boy,"  said  the  father.  "  He's  no 
more  a  lunacy  than  you  be.  It's  all  the  art  of  him, 
to  get  his  neck  out  of  the  halter." 

Finding  remonstrances  availed  him  nothing,  and 
beginning  to  think  that  after  all  the  peasants  might 
not  be  participators  in  Buckingham's  trick,  but  were 
rather  his  involuntary  agents,  he  determined  to  resist 
no  longer,  which  indeed  was  useless,  and  more 
especially  as  the  Justice  Clissold  that  they  talked 
of  taking  him  to  was  the  very  person  to  whom  his 
visit  was  designed,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  set 
•  matters  right  without  farther  trouble.  The  only 
thing  that  puzzled  him  in  the  affair  was,  how  to  re- 
concile their  ignorance  of  the  duke  with  the  decla- 
ration they  had  volunteered  of  the  house  having 
been  untenanted  for  the  last  fortnight.  This  looked 
like  collusion. 

Vol.  L— R 
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On  reaching  Clissold  House,  they  were  intro- 
duced, after  some  waiting,  into  what  the  justice  was 
pleased  to  call  his  study,  but  which,  to  any  eye  except 
his  own,  had  all  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  non- 
descript shops,  over  which  is  usually  found  inscribed, 
"  dealer  in  marine  stores."  From  the  collection 
about  him  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  guess  at 
what  was,  or  rather  what  was  not  his  favourite 
study.  From  the  globes,  orreries,  and  telescopes, 
it  might  have  been  fair  to  infer  he  was  a  lover  of 
astronomy.  The  retorts  and  crucibles  gave  evident 
tokens  of  the  chymist.  The  turning  lathes,  tools, 
and  models,  showed  a  passion  for  mechanics.  An 
electrical  apparatus,  with  a  whole  array  of  barom- 
eters, thermometers,  and  various  other  kindred  in- 
struments, bore  evidence  of  an  inclination  towards 
natural  philosophy  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  several 
shelves  of  well-filled  phials,  made  it  plain  that  he 
dabbled  in  physic,  while  the  skeleton  by  the  side  of 
the  bottles  seemed  to  be  placed  there  as  a  warning 
of  the  end  to  which  such  a  study  was  likely  to  lead 
its  votary.  There  was,  however,  as  the  justice 
himself  might  have  said,  a  contradiction  in  his  own 
appearance.  He  was,  indeed,  a  little,  thin  old  man, 
withered  to  the  complexion  of  the  prophet's  gourd, 
but  his  carriage  was  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and  in 
his  quick,  bright  eye,  you  read  no  token  of  the 
seventy  years  that  had  passed  over  his  head.  At 
the  moment  of  their  entering,  he  was  earnestly 
poring  over  some  new  subject  from  the  insect  world, 
that  he  held  prisoner  in  his  microscope,  and  was  so 
intent  on  his  occupation,  that  he  did  not  deign- to 
turn  an  eye  towards  the  constable  or  his  captive, 
but  with  a  praiseworthy  economy  of  time,  which  is 
common  to  all  busy  triflers,  he  continued  his  pursuit, 
and  kept  up  a  conversation  without  allowing  one  to 
interrupt  the  other. 
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"  An  please  your  worship,"  commenced  the  con- 
stable, bowing,  "  I  have  brought  you  here  a  very 
dangerous  benefactor." 

"  What  a  prodigious  tail  he  has  !"  said  the  magis- 
trate, apostrophizing  the  insect  under  the  glass  of  his 
microscope — "  And  so,  John — eh — you  have  caught 
a  Tartar  ?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  say,  your  worship,  as  to  that. 
He  may  be  Turk  or  Tartar  for  aught  I  know  ;  but 
he's  an  arrant  rogue  howsomever." 

"  And  what's — his  offence — John  ?"  asked  the 
justice,  drawling  out  the  words  at  intervals,  and 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  microscope. 

"  His  offence,  your  honour  !  Dang  it,  I  should  like 
to  hear  him  say  he  has  any  offence,  when  I  caught 
him  in  the  fact  with  my  own  eyes." 

'  The  dense  you  did  !  he  must  be  a  rogue,  then, 
and, — what  a  marvellous  fine  specimen !  but  what 
has  he  done?  Is  he  a  poacher,  or  only — only  a 
common  thief?" 

"  Worse  !  ten  times  worse,  an  please  your  wor- 
ship. He  is  the  rogue  that  has  been  robbing  our 
orchard  every  night  for  the  last  week." 

"  Psha  !  a  tale  of  a  pippin  after  all  1  parturiunt 
montes, — the  mountain  in  labour ;  couldn't  you  have 
ducked  the  fellow  in  a  horsepond,  or  given  him  a 
hearty  drubbing  among  you,  and  then  sent  him 
about  his  business,  without  troubling  me  for  the 
matter  ?" 

"  But,  please  your  worship,  he  is  a  housebreaker. 
We  found  him  in  Farmer  Thompson's  house  ;  the 
same  what  he  lets  out  to  lodging  folk  from  London 
in  the  summer  ;  and  he  had  the  impudence  to  swear 
he  had  been  supping  there  wi'  some  duke, — Duke 
Steevens,  I  think  he  called  him — didn't  we,  neigh- 
bours ?  I  repeal  to  all  o'  you,  didn't  we  catch  him 
asleep  in  the  big  arm-chair  ?" 
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The  peasants,  who  had  followed  their  doughty 
leader,  one  and  all  gave  testimony  to  the  fact,  where- 
upon the  magistrate,  without  suffering  his  attention 
to  be  diverted  for  a  single  moment  from  his  micros- 
cope, bade  the  constable  ring  the  bell  for  his  clerk, 
that  he  might  make  out  the  rogue's  mittimus,  observ- 
ing that  the  affair  was  clear  enough,  and,  if  not,  the 
judges  might  set  it  right  at  sessions  time.  A  few 
months'  imprisonment,  till  it  came  round,  could  not, 
he  imagined,  be  of  any  great  consequence  to  a 
vagabond  ;  it  might  keep  him  out  of  worse  mis- 
chief. 

Sir  Edward,  who  had  hitherto  amused  himself 
with  watching  the  actions  of  his  grotesque  father- 
in-law  that  was  to  be,  now  thought  it  time  to  put  in 
a  few  words  for  himself,  before  the  joke  actually 
ended  in  his  being  transmitted  as  a  thief  and  burglar 
to  the  county  jail. 

"  Suppose  you  look  up  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Justice, 
lest  you  hang  a  true  man  for  a  thief  If  you  have 
not  grown  stark  blind  by  poring  over  flies  and 
beetles,  1  would  wager  a  crown  you  know  some- 
thing of  me." 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
as  well  as  in  the  familiarity  of  the  address,  that 
startled  the  magistrate  from  his  studies.  With  a 
single  glance  he  recognised  Sir  Edward,  and  jumped 
up  in  infinite  perturbation. 

"  God  bless  my  soul  ! — Sir  Edward  Devon  !" 

"  Even  so ;  and  very  near  being  Sir  Edward  of 
the  jail.  Is  this  the  way,  old  gentleman,  that  you 
welcome  friends  in  Hampshire  ?  'Fore  George,  your 
justice  has  a  relish  with  it  of  Lidford  law  ; — 

'  First  hang  and  draw. 
Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lidford  law.' " 

The  magistrate  turned  in  ire  upon  his  satellite, 
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who,  on  his  part,  was  confounded  at  this  friendly- 
recognition  between  his  prisoner  and  the  worshipful 
authority  on  the  bench. 

"  Why,  you  purbHnd  old  fool,  have  you  neither 
eyes  nor  brains  that  you  bring  before  me  in  this 
fashion  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  and  my  own  rela- 
tion to  boot '( — my  cousin  by  two  removes  ;  or  are 
you  drunk  this  morning?" 

"  So  please  your  worship,"  replied  the  literal 
constable,  "  I  have  not  tasted  a  drop  of  any  thing 
since  last  night,  except  a  single  cup  of  home-brewed 
with  my  breakfast,  and  a  glass  of  Hollands  that 
Farmer  Thompson  gave  me  for  comprehending  the 
thief — I  beg  your  honourable  knightship's  pardon ; 
the  word  slipped  out  unawares,  as  they  say :  but 
your  honour  knows  it  was  a  night  of  blunders  ;  you 
made  a  bit  of  one  in  climbing  up  into  the  apple- 
tree,  and  breaking  into  farmer's  house,  and  I  made 
a  terrible  mistake  in  finding  you  there ;  and  so  I 
crave  your  pardon,  and  hope  there's  no  harm  done.'* 

The  learned  magistrate  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  receive  this  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his 
having  been  nearly  made  to  commit  the  solecism 
of  sending  his  own  relation  off  to  jail ;  but  Sir 
Edward  interfered  in  his  captor's  behalf,  assuring 
him  that  the  mistake  was  natural  enough,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been 
found.  Still  the  old  gentleman  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  it  had  all  happened,  for  the  con- 
stable could  not,  and  Sir  Edward  would  not  tell 
the  part  played  by  Buckingham  in  the  business,  and 
in  that  of  course  lay  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
The  truth  is.  Sir  Edward  had  no  inclination  what- 
ever to  repeat  a  story,  in  which  the  jest,  such  as  it 
was,  could  only  raise  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense. 
He  therefore,  as  the  shortest  mode  of  cutting  a  knot, 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  untie,  insisted  that  the 
R2 
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matter  should  end  there,  and  the  justice  could  not 
well  do  otherwise  than  yield  to  the  positive  remon- 
strances of  his  intended  son-in-law.  The  guardian 
of  the  peace,  who,  according  to  his  master's  notions, 
was  rather  the  disturber  of  it  on  this  occasion,  was 
accordingly  dismissed  with  his  whole  posse,  though 
not  before  he  had  received  a  bitter  reprimand  for 
his  dulness,  in  mistaking  a  knight  for  a  thief;  but 
this  he  probably  regarded  the  less,  as,  while  the 
magistrate  was  dealing  out  his  rebukes,  seasoned 
with  certain  wise  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  his 
future  conduct.  Sir  Edward  slipped  a  piece  of  gold 
into  his  hand,  a  sovereign  remedy,  provided  the 
dose  be  sufficient,  for  all  mental  bruises,  and  not 
altogether  inefficacious  in  those  of  the  body.  This 
was  intended  by  way  of  amends  for  his  trespass  on 
the  orchard,  and,  as  he  still  believed  that  the  con- 
stable had  acted  under  the  influence  of  Bucking- 
ham, he  could  not  forbear  adding,  though  in  too  low 
a  tone  to  be  overheard  by  the  justice,  "  My  especial 
remembrance  to  the  duke  and  his  Hampshire  Eve. 
Tell  them  it  would  not  do  ;  I  have  landed  short  of 
the  jail  in  spite  of  pippins.     You  understand." 

"  I  told  thee  he  were  mad  !"  said  the  young  pea- 
sant, in  a  half  whisper  to  his  father. 

"  Dang  thee,  boy,  hold  thy  tongue,"  replied  the 
prudent  constable.  "  What  an  he  be  a  little  mad 
or  so — he's  'squire's  friend,  and  can  make  a  sodger 
of  thee  in  a  crack,  if  you  affront  him." 

With  this  hint  to  his  son,  and  a  profusion  of  bows 
to  the  bench,  the  man  of  peace  drew  off  with  his 
followers,  and  the  magistrate,  whose  attention  was 
seldom  fixed  on  one  subject  for  long  together,  pro- 
ceeded, wnthout  any  farther  thought  of  the  past,  to 
give  Sir  Edward  such  a  welcome  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  was  already  a  relation  by 
blood,  and  was  shortly  to  be  connected  with  him 
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by  a  yet  nearer  tie.  The  feeling  natural  to  such  an 
occasion  was  perhaps  heightened  in  this  particular 
instance  by  the  prospect  of  advantage  to  his  child, 
and  by  the  singularly  advantageous  appearance  of 
his  future  son,  who,  in  the  nine  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  last  meeting,  had  been  transmuted  from 
a  promising  youth  of  sixteen  into  an  accomplished 
cavalier  of  five-and-twenty,  the  friend  and  favourite 
of  the  mighty  Buckingham.  But  time  was  far  from 
having  wrought  so  kindly  on  the  old  man  himself  in 
the  estimate  of  the  courtier.  The  tide  of  fashion, 
as  it  rolled  on,  had  left  the  poor  justice  far  behind ; 
and  while  he  had  been  poring  over  alembics,  stuff- 
ing birds,  gazing  at  the  stars,  and  studying,  as  he 
called  it,  every  thing,  he  had  grown  as  much  a  piece 
of  antiquity  as  the  pots  and  pans  which  he  dug  up 
with  so  much  zeal  from  the  barrows  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  required  all  the  better  feeling  that  was 
engendered  by  the  warmth  of  his  reception  to  recon- 
cile Sir  Edward,  courtier  as  he  was,  to  the  many 
monstrous  heresies  exhibited  in  the  person  and 
manners  of  his  host,  and  internally  he  vowed,  if  the 
daughter  resembled  her  father,  to  sacrifice  the  estate 
in  question  rather  than  himself,  supposing  their 
obstinacy  rejected  any  middle  course. 

This  indifferent  expectation  of  what  the  lady 
might  prove  to  be,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
— and  indeed  few  circumstances  ever  did — from 
paying  a  due  regard  to  his  toilette,  nor  did  he  rejoin 
the  justice,  whom  he  had  left  to  settle  in  the  interim 
whether  his  beetle  was  actually  a  beetle,  till  he  had 
put  himself  into  as  gallant  a  trim  as  if  he  had  looked 
to  meet  a  court  beauty  instead  of  an  unfashionable 
rustic.  The  heart  of  the  old  man  kindled  with  past 
recollections  and  future  hope  as  he  led  the  way  to 
his  daughter,  who  was  walking  on  the  lawn  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  knight's  coming ;  for  it  may  be  sup- 
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posed  the  arrival  of  so  important  a  personage,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances,  had  been  spread 
through  the  household,  and  from  the  domestics  had 
travelled  to  their  young  mistress,  through  the  medium 
of  that  unfailing  telegraph  in  all  well-regulated  fami- 
lies, the  lady's  abigail.  This  had  given  her  an  op- 
portunity of  collecting  her  thoughts  for  the  meeting; 
and,  in  truth,  she  needed  it,  for  the  part  she  had  to 
play  was  neither  easy  nor  delicate,  and  to  one  more 
practised  in  the  ways  of  the  world  would  have  been 
impossible.  Nothing  but  extreme  simplicity,  the 
combined  result  of  a  rural  life  and  natural  disposi- 
tion, could  have  led  her  to  what  must  have  seemed 
to  most  people  a  hopeless  undertaking — namely,  to 
persuade  a  gay  worldly-minded  courtier  into  giving 
up  a  good  estate,  when  the  only  incumbrance  upon 
it  was  a  young  and  handsome  bride.  But  it  gener- 
ally happens,  in  the  progress  of  an  important  affair, 
when  we  have  calculated,  as  we  imagine,  every 
possible  result,  that  fortune  amuses  herself  with 
bringing  about  a  catastrophe  totally  different  from 
any  of  the  hundred  suggested  by  our  ingenuity. 
And  so  it  happened  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
inconstant  dame  took  the  affair  into  her  own  hand, 
and,  having  done  so,  she  wrought  it  after  a  fashion 
of  her  own,  such  as  had  never  entered  into  the  brain 
of  poet  or  romancer. 

The  good  old  justice,  who  had  neither  romance 
nor  poetry  in  his  composition,  though,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  had  whims  and  fancies  of  his  own 
enough  to  set  up  a  stock  in  trade  in  either,  intro- 
duced Sir  Edward  to  his  cousin  without  perceiving 
any  thing  unusual  in  their  meeting.  And  yet  there 
was  that  in  the  knight's  manner  which  might  have 
excited  his  suspicion,  had  his  eyes  possessed  only 
half  the  quickness  in  worldly  affairs  that  they  showed 
in  the  study  of  a  new  star  or  the  dissection  of  an 
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old  beetle.  The  surprise  of  Sir  Edward  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  Jane  was  unequivocally  expressed  in 
every  feature,  though  his  tongue  gave  it  no  voice. 
And  well  it  might  be  so.  In  her  he  recognised  the 
lady  of  the  preceding  night,  and,  if  any  thing  could 
have  added  to  the  surprise  of  such  a  meeting,  it 
would  have  been  the  extraordinary  coolness  she 
was  pleased  to  exhibit  on  this  occasion.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  words,  or  even  in  her  manner,  that 
betokened  the  slightest  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  between  them  on  the  evening  before, — no 
symptom  whatever  of  her  recognising  in  him  a  per- 
son who  was  fully  acquainted  with  her  intimacy 
with  Buckingham,  and  who  consequently  held  her 
reputation  in  his  keeping.  She  received  him  as  a 
stranger,  valued  indeed  from  his  relationship  and 
from  her  father's  estimation  of  him,  but  still  as  a 
stranger.  Sir  Edward  could  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing to  himself,  "  'Fore  George,  her  impudence  passes 
every  thing  !  Talk  of  court  assurance,  indeed  ?  why 
here  is  a  girl,  who  has  never  been  within  eighty 
miles  of  the  smoke  of  London,  shall  show  a  face 
with  the  best  of  them.  She  has  brass  enough  in 
her  own  proper  person  to  furnish  out  both  the  court 
and  city,  and  yet  have  sufficient  left  for  her  own 
occasions.  Faith,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  don't  blush 
myself — there's  an  odd  sort  of  tingling  in  my  cheeks, 
that  I  remember  not  to  have  felt  since  I  put  off  my 
modesty  with  my  petticoats,  and  wrote  myself  boy 
at  Dr.  Breechem's." 

As  Sir  Edward  was  much  too  polite  to  give 
words  to  these  thoughts,  the  all-knowing  justice 
never  suspected  their  existence.  He  went  on  in  his 
usual  style,  which  might  with  no  great  impropriety 
be  termed  the  zigzag,  talking  of  every  thing  and  no- 
thing, with  no  more  stops  or  regard  to  connexion 
than  a  young  lady  uses  in  a  confidential  letter  to  a 
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schoolfellow.  Some  of  his  questions  might  have 
puzzled  his  guest  not  a  little,  had  it  been  at  all  in  his 
habit  to  wait  for  an  answer ;  such,  for  instance,  as, 
— *'  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  my  girl  ?  rather 
rustic,  I  suppose  ?  a  little  bashful  or  so,  but  take 
her  to  court  and  she'll  soon  get  rid  of  that."  Sir 
Edward  thought  in  his  heart  there  was  no  occasion 
for  any  such  journey.  "  Well,  when  shall  the  happy 
day  be? — next  week? — no,  next  week  will  be  too 
early."  Sir  Edward  was  precisely  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  "  I  am  no  friend  to  doing  things  in  a 
hurry — slow  and  sure— slow  and  sure — that's  my 
motto.  But  how  is  Buckingham  ?  how  is  the  noble 
duke  ?  you  don't  tell  me  a  word  about  him." 

"I  don't  know  how  the  devil  I  should,"  said  his 
guest  to  himself,  and  then  aloud  to  the  lady,  "  pray, 
cousin,  may  I  ask  your  opinion  of  Buckingham  ?" 

"  Hers  !"  said  the  justice  ;  "  why,  she  has  never 
seen  him." 

His  guest  gave  a  glance  of  peculiar  intelligence  at 
Jane,  but  she  stood  it  most  intrepidly,  not  vouchsafing 
so  much  as  to  seem  surprised,  far  less  to  exhibit  any 
symptoms  of  emotion." 

"  God  a  mercy,  girl,  for  thy  impudence  !"  muttered 
Sir  Edward  again  to  himself.  "  I  thought,"  he  added 
aloud,  "  I  thought  you  had  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  him." 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  noble  duke,"  was  the 
laconic  answer;  for  Jane  felt,  without  well  knowing 
why,  that  there  was  some  lurking  offence  in  the 
question. 

Sir  Edward  again  looked  provokingly  intelligent, 
and  observed,  "  It's  very  strange." 

"  Strange  ?"  re-echoed  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  not 
at  all — not  at  all — not  at  all.  My  girl  has  never 
been  in  London,  and  the  duke,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  knows  no  more  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  than 
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he  does  of  the  islands  in  the  moon.  I'll  show  them 
to  you  if  the  night's  fine — that  is,  I'll  show  you  the 
mountains  in  the  moon,  and  if  there  be  mountains 
there  must  be  islands." 

Sir  Edward,  while  he  assented  to  this  very  logical 
conclusion,  still  could  not  refrain  from  hinting  a 
civil  doubt  that  Buckingham  must  at  some  time  have 
visited  the  island  :  "  Nay,"  he  said,  when  he  found 
his  doubts  only  met  with  flat  contradictions,  "  I  am 
sure  of  it." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Jane,  "  but  we  know 
nothing  of  it,  nor  are  we  concerned  in  the  matter 
either  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  ;  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  which  in  fact  proceeded  from 
the  constancy  of  her  denial,  though  to  his  auditors  it 
seemed  only  to  refer  to  their  ignorance  of  the  duke's 
visit. 

«'  Very  possible,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  Jane,  dryly, 
"  though  I  see  you  doubt  my  assertion." 

"  You  wrong  me,  coz  ;  I  have  not  so  much  pre- 
sumption as  to  dispute  any  thing  a  fair  lady  is  pleased 
to  assert ;  no,  not  if  she  had  seen 

'  The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  ther  shoulders.' 

I  have  a  reasonable  faculty  of  belief,  I  thank  heaven 
for  it,  and  would  not  trust  the  saucy  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes  and  ears,  if  they  dared  to  gainsay  the 
word  of  any  fair  one  under  the  age  of  thirty.  After 
that  time,  indeed,  I  am  apt  to  grow  incredulous." 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  conversation 
was  taking  an  ambiguous  turn  that  must  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  even  of  the  justice,  purblind  as 
he  was  in  such  matters,  his  clerk  came  to  summon 
his  attendance  on  a  business  which  he  described  as 
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of  the  last  importance,  being  no  less  than  to  settle 
whether  a  certain  horse,  the  property  of  Farmer 
Giles,  had  run  away  with  John  Stubbs,  or  whether 
John  Stubbs  had  not  rather  run  away  with  the  horse. 
A  case  of  this  grave  nature  compelled  the  old  gen- 
tleman, however  reluctant,  to  pay  attention  to  it  if 
he  did  not  wish  to  forfeit  his  justiceship,  an  office 
which  he  prized  mightily,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
that  his  neighbours  could  discover,  than  because  it 
helped  to  keep  him  in  a  bustle,  and  added  one  more 
to  his  numerous  occupations.  No  sooner  was  he 
fairly  out  of  hearing,  than  Sir  Edward,  who  had  no 
mind  to  be  a  dupe,  even  in  seeming,  and  who  felt 
it  a  point  involving  his  credit  as  a  courtier  and  a 
man  of  fashion,  to  show  the  lady  he  was  not  in 
any  way  deceived  by  her  assurance,  began  to  speak 
out  more  plainly  in  reference  to  the  night's  adven- 
tures. 

"  'Fore  George,  I  commend  your  feigning,  coz ; 
it  was  perfect.  No  player  of  them  all,  though  it 
were  Burbage  himself,  could  have  enacted  a  part 
with  more  discretion.  Why  I,  I  myself,  had  I  been 
one  grain  less  incredulous  than  wit  and  the  world 
have  made  me,  might  have  been  persuaded  that  you 
had  never  seen  him." 

"  This  may  be  an  excellent  court  jest,  for  aught  I 
know,"  replied  Jane,  "  but  my  poor  rustic  wit  is  too 
little  refined  to  relish  it.  You  will  do  wisely,  there- 
fore, to  spare  it  for  those  who  are  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate such  things  at  their  real  worth,  and  speak  to 
me  in  the  plain  language,  which  I  best  understand." 

"  Nay,  coz,  the  complaint,  to  be  just,  should  be  re- 
versed. It  is  you  that  are  the  joker,  and  1  that  am 
the  frank,  plain-spoken  personage  in  this  business, 
as  no  one  knows  better  than  yourself  If,  however, 
you  deem  it  a  point  of  modesty  to  wear  the  mask 
still,  now  that  the  ball  is  over,  e'en  keep  it  on  for 
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me.  I  were  no  true  servant  of  your  sex  if  I  could 
not  seem  blind  upoti  occasion,  only  I  would  not  have 
you  fancy  I  really  am  so." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Edward,  if  this  be  the 
court-fashion  of  talk,  it  is  something  singular.  I 
must  again  pray  you  to  descend  to  the  language  of 
us  common  mortals,  for,  as  it  is,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend a  syllable." 

"  You  wish  me  then  to  speak  out  more  plainly  V 
asked  Sir  Edward,  who  began  to  feel  piqued  at  this 
constancy  of  denial,  which  seemed  to  imply  she 
thought  him  weak  enough  to  be  deceived  out  of  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

"  Most  certainly  ;  I  shall  not  understand  you 
else." 

*'  So  be  it  then ;  but  if  any  thing  in  my  speech 
should  chance  to  offend  your  ears,  remember  it  was 
yourself  that  challenged  me  to  it.  To  begin — why 
is  it  we  meet  as  such  strangers ;  I  do  not  mean  ia 
the  old  gentleman's  presence,  but  now  .that  we  are 
alone  ?  you  were  much  franker  last  night,  when  you 
sent  me  up  into  the  apple-tree." 

"  Sir !" 

"  There  again  !  That  look  and  tone  are  as  much 
as  to  say  you  don't  choose  to  recollect  any  thing  of 
our  adventures.  With  all  my  heart.  I  did  not  cut 
so  good  a  figure  on  that  occasion  that  I  should  wish 
to  have  much  said  about  it,  only  I  would  have  you 
to  believe  I  am  aware  of — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — 
your  friendship  for  Buckingham." 

"  I  presume,"  said  Jane,  colouring  with  anger, 
"  that  I  betray  my  rustic  breeding  in  replying  seri- 
ously to  what  you,  perhaps,  consider  an  excellent 
jest,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  never  seen  his 
Grace  of  Buckingham." 

"  Good,  my  coz,  let  us  understand  each  other.  I 
am  none  of  those  simple  young  gentlemen  who  see 
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strange  sights  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  can  be 
persuaded  that  they  have  only  dreamt  of  such  things. 
For  the  rest,  your  secret  is  safer  with  me  than  with 
yourself.  I  only  hope  it  may  prove  the  same  with 
Buckingham.  But  this  is  in  confidence,  for,  setting 
aside  his  hcense  of  speech,  I  know  no  fault  in  him." 

If  there  could  be  any  reliance  on  looks,  it  was 
evident  that  Jane  was  doubtful  whether  she  had  not 
been  listening  to  a  maniac.  So  strongly  was  this 
expressed  in  every  feature,  that  Sir  Edward  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing,  even  while  in  his  heart 
he  cursed  her  consummate  impudence. 

"Admirable!"  he  exclaimed,  "Nothing  can  be 
better  than  that  face  of  awful  surprise,  dashed  as  it 
is  with  a  pale  cheek  and  slight  tremor  about  the 
lips,  all  seeming  to  say,  is  not  our  poor  cousin  mad? 
Gad's  my  life,  it  is  more  than  pity  women  should  not 
show  themselves  upon  the  stage,  for  in  you  we 
should  have  a  rare  match  for  the  best  that  ever 
marred  blank  verse  in  a  buskin.  But,  set  your  heart 
at  rest,  fair  coz  ;  I  am  in  my  sober  senses." 

"  The  less  excuse  then,  if  it  really  be  so,  for  your 
persisting  in  an  idle  jest,  which,  1  frankly  tell  you, 
grows  offensive." 

"  There  it  is  now  !  you  bade  me  be  candit^  and 
see  what  comes  of  it.  But  I  am  a  true  knight, 
sworn  to  secrecy  on  the  pantofle,  and,  since  such  is 
your  pleasure,  I  will  maintain  against  the  world  that 
you  did  not  sup  last  night  with  Buckingham  ;  that 
you  did  not  feign  a  longing  after  pippins,  and  des- 
patch me  into  the  apple-tree  ;  that  you  did  not  send 
Steevens  to  release  me  when  I  had  fallen  into  the 
snares  of  the  perfidious  constable ;  and  lastly,  to 
pass  over  some  trifling  circumstances,  which  I  take 
no  particular  pleasure  in  recollecting,  that  you  did 
not  receive  a  diamond  ring  from  me,  though  I  see 
it  even  now  upon  your  finger :  long  may  it  remain 
jhefs  to  remind  you  of  your  promise." 
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"This  is  very  midsummer  madness?"  exclaimed 
Jane — "  or  worse — a  set  design  to  insult,  where,  as 
a  gentleman,  not  to  speak  of  the  ties  of  a  guest  and 
a  relation,  you  are  bound  to  respect." 

*'  Wiio  ?  I  ?  I  insult  ?  do  I  not  say  as  you  say, 
swear  as  you  swear  ?  and  what  can  a  cavalier  do 
more  than  give  up  his  senses  at  a  lady's  bidding  ?" 

"  As  to  the  ring  you  speak  of,"  continued  Jane, 
"  I  found  it  by  Puck-pool,  where  probably  you 
dropped  it.  If  so,  I  must  beg  you  to  receive  it 
again." 

"  By  no  means,  coz ;  by  no  manner  of  means. 
Yours  is  the  ring,  whether  found  or  given  ;  and  if — " 

"  Stop,  Sir  Edward.  I  can  easily  suppose  that 
the  gay  world,  in  which  you  move,  may  authorize 
much  both  in  language  and  manners  that  1  am  totally 
unaccustomed  to,  but  there  is  something  in  what  you 
have  just  been  saying  that  compels  me  to  be  serious. 
If  it  be  only  intended  for  a  jest,  I  repeat  it  is  dis- 
tasteful.    If  it  be  earnest — " 

She  paused,  as  if  fearing  to  express  her  feelings 
too  strongly,  while  the  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes. 

"  But  no,"  she  added,  "  you  cannot  have  spoken 
seriously.     It  was  no  more  than  a  silly  jest." 

"  You  tax  my  patience  too  far,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
visibly  rising  into  anger.  "It  is  not  my  custom  to 
wear  a  grave  face  on  such  matters,  nor  would  I  have 
said  more  than  was  sufficient  to  let  you  understand 
our  union  was  impossible,  but  I  like  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  child  either.  What  I  have  heard  with  my  own 
ears,  and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I  shall  believe  in 
spite  of  tears  and  protestations." 

"  Tears  !  protestations  !"  replied  Jane,  indignantly ; 
"  You  value  me  too  little,  and  yourself  too  much,  if 
you  think, — but  what  is  it  you  have  heard?  what  is 
it  you  have  seen  ?" 
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"  It  skills  not  to  repeat  it,  though  if  any  one — even 
the  duke  himself — had  said  one-half  as  much  to  your 
dishonour  as  I  actually  witnessed  last  night,  I  would 
have  made  him  swallow  his  words,  or  six  inches  of 
my  good  rapier." 

At  this  downright  accusation,  though  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  might  have  been  inferred  from  his 
words  all  along,  Jane  looked  the  very  picture  of 
despair  and  horror.  She  endeavoured  to  reply,  but 
the  words  died  away  in  murmurs  upon  her  lips,  and 
her  whole  face  was  becoming  black  and  convulsed 
with  the  strong  agitation  of  her  feelings,  when  hap- 
pily a  sudden  burst  of  tears  relieved  her.  The  good- 
natured  gallantry  of  Sir  Edward  relaxed  in  an  in- 
stant, though  he  attributed  this  excess  of  agony  to 
pride,  to  the  vexation  of  finding  herself  baffled,  to 
any  thing,  in  short,  but  innocence.  In  fact,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  against  the  combined  testimony  of 
his  own  eyes  and  ears. 

"  Come,  come,  my  fair  coz,"  he  said,  "  cease  this 
passion  of  tears,  or  you  will  make  me  as  simple  as 
yourself.  I  was  wrong  to  say  so  much,  and  you, 
perhaps,  were  not  wise  to  provoke  me  to  it.  But 
think  no  more  of  the  matter.  We  understand  each 
other  now,  and,  as  to  your  secret,  have  no  fear  for 
that.  I  pledge  you  my  honour,  that  my  lips  shall 
never  breathe  a  syllable  of  what  1  heard  or  saw  last 
night, — no,  not  even  to  your  own  ears  again.  What ! 
still  doubting  ?     Will  this  convince  you  ? — " 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  hastily  wrote  a  few 
lines  with  his  pencil,  and  then  tore  out  the  leaf,  which 
he  placed  in  her  passive  hands. 

"Here,"  he  continued,  "is  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  my  claims  upon  the  estate,  and  that  no  shadow  of 
doubt  may  fall  upon  you  from  my  rejection,  I  have 
stated  love  to  another  as  the  cause  of  it,  though,  if 
the  truth  were  told — 'S  death  I  I  could  almost  tear 
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out  the  heart  of  Buckingham  for  having  brought  you 
to  this  pass  !  So  young  !  so  beautiful !  so  worthy 
every  way  of  an  honest  affection  !  Evil  was  the 
hour  when  he  first  set  his  foot  on  your  island,  the 
fickle,  cold-blooded  voluptuary  !  Before  the  tears 
are  dried  upon  your  cheek,  he  will  have  utterly  for- 
gotten you — Psha !  what  the  deuse  has  come  to 
me  ?  I  am  all  fustian  and  sentiment,  like  the  wife  of 
King  Cambyses,  and  should  not  wonder  if  I  have  been 
talking  blank  verse  without  knowing  it.  But  fare- 
well, my  pretty  coz  !  I  would  I  had  never  seen 
you,  or  that,  having  seen  you,  I  had  no  occasion  to 
part  so  hastily,  for  if  ever  man  was  in  love,  desper- 
ately in  love,  I  am  so  with  you  at  this  moment." 

Before  Jane  could  sufficiently  recover  herself  to 
reply,  he  was  gone,  leaving  her  as  much  surprised  at 
the  strangeness  of  his  accusation,  as  delighted  with 
his  generosity,  that  could  so  act  under  such  a  belief, 
and  perhaps  yet  more  pleased  at  the  tone  of  feeling, 
which  mingled  so  gracefully  with  his  usual  lightness. 
Hers,  indeed,  was  the  disposition  to  appreciate  any 
act  of  nobleness  with  the  same  warmth  that  she  des- 
pised and  recoiled  from  all  that  was  mean  and  little, 
and  in  this  respect  her  fault,  if  any,  was  that  she 
would  set  too  much  value  on  a  single  trait  of  the 
kind,  suffering  it  to  blind  her  to  the  defects,  which 
may,  and  'often  do,  coexist  with  the  utmost  exhibition 
of  generosity.  Hence  it  was,  that,  gross  as  the 
charge  might  be  implied  in  his  words,  she  was  in- 
clined to  forgive  it  for  the  liberality  of  his  conduct, 
and  from  the  conviction  that  such  a  man  would  not 
have  talked  as  he  had  done,  unless  he  had  laboured 
under  some  extraordinary  illusion,  which  she  had  no 
doubt  a  few  days  at  the  farthest  would  clear  up.  In 
the  mean  time  she  could  not  help  contrasting  his 
mode  of  acting  with  the  usual  behaviour  of  Car- 
dinham,  and  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
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whose  captious,  teasing  jealousy  had  chilled  the  first 
warmth  of  her  love,  till  it  ceased  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  that  lukewarm  attachment,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  long  habit,  and  which  is  not  broken  only 
because  to  break  it  would  give  pain,  though  its  ex- 
istence can  hardly  be  said  to  confer  pleasure. 

If  Jane  was  thus  favourably  disposed  towards  Sir 
Edward,  notwithstanding  his  offence  against  her 
character,  he,  on  his  part,  with  an  equal  sense  of  the 
lady's  delinquencies,  was,  as  he  had  himself  expressed 
it,  desperately  in  love  with  her,  perhaps  even  more 
than  he  imagined.  This  fact  surprised  him  the  more, 
as  the  passion  itself  was  a  novelty  to  him.  To  pur- 
sue her  whom  wit  and  beauty  had  made  fashionable, 
and  to  carry  off  the  prize  from  all  competitors, — 
well  and  good  ;  it  was  a  part,  and  a  principal  part  of 
his  occupation  as  a  leader  in  the  gay  world,  and  no 
less  essential  to  his  character  than  a  well  cut  coat,  or 
a  fit  address  in  wearing  it.  But  to  love  a  woman  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word, — to  regard  her  with 
that  singular  feeling,  in  which  esteem  and  pas- 
sion are  so  delicately  and  intimately  blended,  that 
esteem  looks  like  passion,  and  passion  wears  the 
semblance  of  esteem,  this  was  to  him  something 
exceedingly  new,  and,  like  all  novelties,  sat  rather 
awkwardly  upon  him.  Though  not  much  given  to 
reflection,  even  when  the  occasion  was  more  import- 
ant, he  could  not  help  meditating  with  laudable  grav- 
ity on  the  fate  of  Jane,  and  for  a  moment,  forgetful 
of  his  own  offences  of  a  similar  nature,  he  actually 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  giving  a  moral  lesson 
to  Buckingham  with  his  sword.  Luckily  he  re- 
collected in  good  time  that  to  do  so  would  only 
be  to  make  that  public  which  was  now  known 
but  to  a  few,  and  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  sure 
to  fade  away  from  their  memories.  An  intrigue 
with  an  obscure  beauty,  in  the  remote  Isle  of  Wight, 
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was,  he  felt  well  assured,  a  thing  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  dwell  long  with  Buckingham  or  any  of 
his  satellites,  who  had  matters  on  their  hands  of 
much  more  interest.  With  this  thought,  too,  there 
was  mingled  a  slight  idea  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
setting  up  for  a  redresser  of  female  wrongs,  unless 
upon  the  old  plea  of  the  greater  the  sinner,  the 
greater  the  saint,  a  maxim  not  at  all  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived or  understood  among  the  court  gibers,  who, 
with  their  fine  wits,  would  flout  and  mock  his  knight- 
errantry,  till  it  held  together  no  better  than  Don 
Quixote's  helmet.  Having  thus  wisely  debated  the 
matter,  he  contented  himself  with  writing  to  the  jus- 
tice, declining  his  daughter's  hand  on  the  plea  of  a 
passion  for  another,  and  stating  at  the  same  time  he 
had  placed  a  similar  document  at  her  disposal,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  legal  contest  about  the  estate. 
This  letter  he  entrusted  to  his  own  servant,  with  or- 
ders to  deliver  it  in  half  an  hour,  after  which  he 
was  to  take  the  horses  to  Ryde,  and  there  await  his 
coming.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
avoid  any  farther  interview  with  the  old  gentleman, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  not  fail 
to  be  unpleasant,  without  the  smallest  chance  of 
benefit  to  any  of  the  parties. 

A  suspicion  that  Buckingham  might  be  yet  lurking 
in  the  island,  and  the  hope  in  that  case  to  prevent 
further  mischief  by  inducing  him  to  drop  all  inter- 
course with  Jane,  made  him  determine  to  employ 
this  vacant  half  hour  in  a  visit  to  the  cottage.  There, 
if  anywhere  on  the  island,  the  duke  was  most 
likely  to  be  found,  for  as  to  the  house  being  shut  up, 
he  could  not  well  believe  that,  after  what  he  had 
actually  experienced.  But  fate  had  resolved  that 
this  very  prudent  resolution  should  only  be  the  means 
of  involving  him  in  a  fresh  quarrel. 

On  leaving  Clissold  House,  and  before  he  had  got 
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far  on  his  way,  which,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  proper 
direction,  was  leading  him  fast  to  Puck-fields,  his 
path  was  crossed  by  a  stranger  who  seemed  to  eye 
him  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  attention.  At  first 
he  attributed  this  to  sheer  want  of  manners,  and  the 
curiosity  natural  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  remote  place 
on  seeing  a  fashionable  portent  like  himself ;  but 
when  these  crossings  had  been  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  at  short  intervals,  his  bile  began  to  rise,  and 
the  rather  as  he  saw  a  supercilious  expression  in  the 
stranger's  face,  and  a  certain  swagger  in  his  gait,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  seeking  a  pretext  to  quarrel. 
When,  therefore,  this  action  was  repeated  a  fourth 
time,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  coming  to  a  sudden 
halt,  confronted  the  intruder,  and  in  a  tone  which 
blended  sarcasm  with  courtesy,  demanded  the  pur- 
pose of  his  passing  and  repassing. 

"  The  road  is  free  to  me  as  to  yourself,"  was  the 
brief  reply. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Sir  Edward  ;  "but  methinks 
you  might  have  used  your  freedom  with  a  little  more 
regard  to  my  convenience.  And  again,  though  a 
man  is  the  indisputable  master  of  his  own  counte- 
nance, and  may  make  as  many  wry  mouths  as  he 
pleases,  yet  he  should  use  so  much  discretion  in  his 
amusement,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  offence  to  his  neighbours.  I  should  have 
judged  from  your  appearance  you  might  know  so 
much  without  my  teaching." 

"  My  appearance  might  have  led  you  to  some 
other  conclusions,  and  perhaps  of  more  importance  ;" 
said  the  stranger,  trembling  with  suppressed  passion^ 

"  It's  pity  o'  my  dulness  then,  for,  by  my  faith,  I 
have  been  able  to  conclude  no  more  than  what  I 
mentioned." 

"  It  might  have  told  you  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
brook  insolence,  and  such  I  construe  your  speech  to 
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be,  from  any  one,  even  though  he  should  chance  to 
be  a  knight  and  a  courtier.  Sir  Edward,  my  name 
is  Walter  Cardinham." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information," 
replied  Sir  Edward.  "And  what  wants  Master 
Walter  Cardinham  with  me  ?  though  I  need  not  ask 
— he  wants  to  quarrel." 

"  Ay,  to  the  death." 

"  I  am  again  obliged  to  Master  Walter  Cardin- 
ham ;  but  before  I  kill,  or  am  killed,  you  will  not,  I 
am  sure,  refuse  to  render  me  some  slight  reason  for 
this  extremely  martial  summons.  Any  cause  will 
do — I  am  not  nice  on  such  occasions  ;  but  truly  I 
hold  it  mere  barbarism  to  draw  my  sword  in  the 
duello  without  some  gentlemanly  provocation." 

"  I  am  in  no  humour  for  jesting,"  said  Cardinham. 

•'  I  can  well  believe  you,  sir.  And,  to  judge  from 
the  very  grave  evidence  of  your  physiognomy,  I 
should  much  doubt  if  you  ever  were.  But  setting 
aside  those  odd  quirks  and  quibblings  of  the  brain, 
to  what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  your  pres- 
ent summons  ?" 

"  You  love  Miss  Clissold  ?" 

*'  Supposing  that  to  be  the  case — as  I  neither 
deny  nor  affirm  it, — let  me  again  ask,  how  you  arc 
interested  in  this  matter?" 

"  Only  thus  far — you  must  either  resign  all  pre- 
tensions to  her  before  you  leave  this  ground,  or  an- 
swer it  to  me  with  your  sword." 

"  Must !  must  resign  ! — Do  I  hear  rightly  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  Sir  Edward." 

The  knight  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  with  ^reat  good-humour, — "  Perhaps  the 
phrase  was  inconsidered,  and  you  would  choose 
upon  reflection  to  put  your  remark  in  another  form. 
If  so,  1  have  not  heard  what  you  said." 
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*'  I  abide  by  my  words  ;  I  see  no  cause  to  alter 
ihem — you  must  resign  her  ?" 

"  To  that  absolute  must  I  answer,  never.  Had 
your  phrase  been  less  peremptory,  it  is  possible  my 
reply  might  have  pleased  you  better." 

"  Will  you  then  be  pleased  to  follow  me  a  little 
farther  ?  this  road  is  too  public  to  discuss  such  a 
question  freely.  At  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
is  a  place  where  we  stand  less  chance  of  being  in- 
terrupted." 

"  A  most  authentic  and  well-worded  invitation  to 
the  duello  ;  lead  on,  I  follow,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
who,  though  no  philosopher,  had  arrived  by  the 
force  of  a  gay  and  joyous  temperament  to  look  upon 
life  as  a  farce,  and  its  most  serious  occupations  as 
the  most  ridiculous.  It  was  this  indifference  to  the 
graver  occurrences  of  life  which  so  often  gave  him 
an  air  of  heartless  coxcombry,  but,  as  we  have  seen 
in  his  conduct  towards  Jane,  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  both  just  and  generous,  and  on  occasions 
like  the  present  it  even  looked  like  virtue,  for  it  wore 
the  form  of  courage.  There  was  no  excitement 
in  his  manner,  none  of  that  determination  on  his 
brow  which  marks  a  brave  man  conscious  of  danger, 
and  prepared  to  meet  it,  but  a  gay  air  of  indifference, 
as  if  the  challenge  he  had  just  received  was  no  more 
worthy  of  serious  notice  than  an  invitation  to  a  lady's 
bower.  Nor  was  this  assumed.  It  was  a  part  of 
his  real  character,  the  result,  in  some  measure,  as  we 
have  said,  of  a  light  and  buoyant  nature,  and  per- 
haps yet  more  of  his  having  been  flung  early  on  the 
world,  and  having  become  too  familiar  with  life  in 
all  its  varieties  to  be  the  dupe  of  its  illusions.  Even 
at  this  moment,  when  the  resolute  bearing  of  his 
opponent  showed  that  he  was  to  expect  no  child's 
play,  and  half  an  hour  might,  as  likely  as  not,  see 
him  stretched  upon  a  bloody  field,  his  imagination. 
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instead  of  being  excited  by  his  probable  danger,  was 
annusing  itself  with  the  absurdity  of  two  men  fight- 
ing for  a  woman  whose  affections  were  decidedly 
given  to  a  third.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  he  said  to  himself, 
*'  that  Buckingham  is  not  here  to  take  up  the  con- 
queror, 'Fore  George  !  I  am  as  little  inclined  to 
romance  as  most  folks,  but  that  wild  jilt,  fortune, 
seems  to  have  sworn  that  I  shall  play  the  knight- 
errant,  and  here  am  I,  in  despite  of  my  oaths  at 
Highg  ite,  flinging  away  estates  and  fighting  in  quar- 
rels that  concern  me  no  more  than  the  wars  of  Pres- 
ter  John.  Oh,  if  the  wicked  wits  of  the  Globe  or 
Fortune  come  to  ^inow  it !  I  shall  figure  in  blank 
verse,  and  be  held  up  in  some  pageant  as  a  rival  to 
the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle." 

The  quick  pace  at  which  Cardinham  led  soon 
brought  them  to  the  spot  which,  from  its  privacy,  he 
had  selected  for  the  place  of  combat.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  open  space  by  Puck-pool,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  trees,  so  that,  unless  purposely  sought 
for,  they  had  little  cause  to  fear  interruption.  Be- 
sides, he  had,  as  he  imagined,  a  still  better  guarantee 
against  intrusion  in  the  ill  name  that  darkened  more 
and  more  about  the  brook,  and  made  most  people 
avoid  it  who  were  not  led  thither  by  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  curiosity. 

The  fellness  of  purpose  in  Cardinham  allowed 
little  time  for  any  of  the  civilities  which,  in  those 
days  of  punctilious  courtesy,  were  wont  to  precede 
the  combat  among  cavaliers.  Their  swords  were 
crossed  the  instant  they  reached  the  ground,  and  a 
contest  began  with  an  evident  determination  on  one 
side  for  a  bloody  catastrophe.  In  point  of  skill, 
though  Cardinham  used  his  weapon  with  vigour  and 
dexterity,  the  comparison  was  altogether  in  favour 
of  his  rival,  who,  independently  of  his  being  one  of 
the  first  swordsmen  of  the  day,  never  for  a  moment 
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lost  his  self-possession,  and  put  by  his  adversary's 
thrusts  with  as  much  graceful  coolness  as  if  he  had 
been  playing  with  blunted  foils  in  the  fencing-school. 
But  this  advantage  was  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced by  his  standing  wholly  on  the  defensive, 
while  Cardinham  repeated  lunge  after  lunge  with 
all  the  desperate  vigour  that  hate  could  lend  him. 
With  the  latter  it  was  a  combat  of  life  or  death,  and 
the  very  forbearance  of  Sir  Edward,  far  from  tem- 
pering his  fury,  only  served  to  augment  it.  It  was 
one  of  those  ungracious  civilities  which,  implying 
superiority  on  the  part  of  him  who  shows  thfem,  are 
ten  times  worse  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  than  the 
grossest  of  insults ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  battle 
had  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  his  most 
violent  efforts  had  failed  to  rouse  his  adversary  from 
his  indifference,  he  became  inflamed  to  a  pitch  of 
madness.  Thrust  followed  thrust  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  with  such  an  utter  disregard  to  his 
own  safety,  that,  had  Sir  Edward  been  so  inclined, 
he  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
affair  to  a  fatal  conclusion.  But  this  was  not  his  pur- 
pose. Feeling  secure  in  his  own  superior  skill,  he 
was  still  contented  to  put  forth  no  more  of  it  than  was 
actually  requisite  to  his  defence,  for  he  had  entered 
into  the  contest  without  anger,  and  was  so  far  from 
being  excited  by  the  impotent  violence  of  his  antag- 
onist, that  it  only  served  to  provoke  a  smile,  with  now 
and  then  a  sarcastic  expression  of  encouragement. 
In  short,  he  looked  on  Cardinham  much  with  the 
same  feelings  that  the  Spanish  tauridor  regards  the 
bull  in  the  arena,  whose  fury  he  is  stimulating  by 
every  art  in  his  power,  his  own  delight  being  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  excitement  of  the  animal. 

In  this  manner  the  combat  had  continued  for  some 
time,  the  one  lunging  with  unabated  fury,  and  the 
other  parrying  with  the  calmness  of  a  master  ;  but 
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either  from  its  duration  Sir  Edward  relaxed  in  the 
necessary  vigilance,  or  his  adversary  was  nDore  skil- 
ful than  he  had  at  first  imagined  ;  however  it  might 
be,  a  well-directed  thrust,  which  he  parried  with 
difficulty,  and  which,  as  it  was,  actually  grazed  his 
side,  had  well-nigh  decided  the  affair.  Being  thus 
forcibly  admonished  that  his  sport  was  not  so  much 
without  danger  as  he  had  been  willing  to  believe, 
he  began  to  think  it  might  be  time  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  conclusion  while  the  game  was  yet  in  his 
own  hands,  and,  binding  his  opponent's  sword  with 
his  own  blade,  he  wrenched  the  weapon  from  his 
grasp  with  a  force  that  sent  it  flying  across  the 
brook.  They  who  have  suddenly  found  the  sword 
leap  from  their  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  fencing-school, 
and  have  stood  wondering  and  passive  with  half- 
dislocated  wrist  before  the  triumphant  master  of 
fence,  may  perhaps  conceive  the  mortification  of 
Cardinham,  apart  from  the  more  serious  considera- 
tions of  baffled  vengeance  and  personal  danger. 
There  are  few  situations  in  which  a  man  looks  more 
awkward,  even  when  the  game  is  played  with 
blunted  weapons ;  and  the  embarrassment  of  such  a 
plight  is  probably  not  much  lessened  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  paying  the 
penalty  of  inferior  skill  by  receiving  six  inches  of 
cold  steel  in  the  body.  But  Sir  Edward  showed 
no  inclination  to  pursue  the  affair  to  such  extremi- 
ties. He  gracefully  dropped  the  point  of  his  sword, 
and  bowed  as  if  to  signify  he  waited  the  farther 
pleasure  of  the  challenger. 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  said  Cardin- 
ham, folding  his  arms  with  sullen  resolution;  "use 
it !" 

"  I  will,  sir  ;  but  it  shall  be  to  invite  you  to  follow 
my  example  in  sheathing  the  sword,  and  to  offer  the 
right  hand  of  reconciliation.     Our  dispute  was  too 

Vol.  I.— T 
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trifling  in  its  origin  that  we  need  carry  it  any  far- 
ther." 

"  I  want  no  favour  at  your  hand  "  said  Cardinham, 
sullenly. 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir  ;  but  as  I  must  grant  you  one 
of  two  favours,  either  that  of  running  you  through 
the  body,  or  of  sparing  you  the  operation,  I  choose 
the  latter;  and  really  I  think  it  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable in  you  to  pretend  to  control  my  inclina- 
tion." 

"Once  again,  Sir  Edward  Devon,  I  give  you  to 
understand  that  you  forbear  me  at  your  own  peril. 
The  cause  of  my  challenge  still  exists  in  its  full 
force,  and  I  will  not  give  it  up  but  with  my  life.  If 
you  refuse  to  avail  yourself  of  your  present  chance, 
the  sword  must  again  decide  between  us." 

"Tut,  tut,  my  good  sir,  let  us  have  done  with  the 
style  of  Tamburlaine  and  Bajazet,  and  talk  in  the 
language  of  moderns,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
live  anno  domini  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
We  have  crossed  our  swords,  as  cavaliers  should  do, 
who  would  rather  stomach  cold  steel  than  hard 
words,  and  may  now  parley  in  all  good-humour. 
To  your  absolute  must  I  could  not  in  honour  yield 
any  other  reply  than  what  I  did  ;  but,  standing,  as  I 
now  do,  upon  the  advantage,  I  scruple  not  to  tell 
you  that  I  renounced — resigned  is  the  more  fitting 
word — resigned  all  claims  to  Miss  Clissold's  hand 
before  you  made  it  a  question.  The  lady  received 
from  me,  an  hour  since,  my  letter  to  that  effect ;  and 
I  have  also  written  to  her  father  on  the  subject.  I 
think  there  need  be  no  farther  talk  of  the  duello  be- 
tween us." 

The  feeling  of  Cardinham,  on  receiving  this  un- 
expected intimation,  was  certainly,  for  a  moment, 
the  purest  pleasure ;  but  so  wayward  was  his  tem- 
per, so  lightly  was  it  stirred  to  jealousy,  that,  after 
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that  first  emotion  of  delight,  he  began  to  find  a  cause 
for  distrust  even  in  his  rival's  resignation,  though  it 
was  the  very  point  he  had  just  been  perilling  his  life 
to  gain. 

"I  presume,"  said  Sir  Edward,  after  having 
waited  some  time  in  vain  for  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  courtesy  ;  "  I  presume  our  conference  is  now 
ended." 

"Not  quite,  sir,"  replied  Cardinham.  "You  had 
doubtless  some  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  hand 
of  Miss  Clissold — may  I  ask  what  that  reason  was?" 

But  to  this  question  Sir  Edward  positively  refused 
all  answer,  upon  the  very  plausible  ground  that  if  any 
one  had  a  right  to  ask  such  a  question,  it  certainly 
was  not  Cardinham,  who  had  no  claim  of  relation- 
ship to  justify  his  interference.  The  morbid  jealousy, 
however,  of  the  lover  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied ;  priz- 
ing the  attractions  of  Jane  at  the  extravagant  rate  he 
did,  he  conceived  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  have 
given  up  her  hand,  more  especially  when  the  doing 
so  involved  the  loss  of  an  estate,  unless  he  had  some 
cause  aflfecting  her  reputation.  Sir  Edward,  as  he 
well  knew,  came  down  with  the  express  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  family  compact ;  he  had  heard  so  much 
from  Jane — from  the  justice  himself:  what  then 
could  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty 
hours  to  alter  his  resolution  ? 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Sir  Edward,  laughing  at  the  eager 
ingenuity  of  poor  Cardinham  in  devising  the  means 
of  his  own  torture ;  "  perhaps  I  may  prefer  some 
more  court-bred  beauty  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  lady 
has  given  her  affections  to  some  other — yourself,  for 
instance." 

"  I  thought  so  once,"  sighed  Cardinham  ;  and  it 
was  evident  the  words  were  more  the  spontaneous 
burst  of  feeling  than  intended  as  an  answer  to  the 
knight.    '*  But  all  this,"  he  added,  in  a  firmer  tone* 
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"  is  mere  idleness.  I  ask  you,  Sir  Edward,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  did  you,  or  did 
you  not  break  off  your  intended  marriage  with 
Miss  Clissold  from  any — from  doubts  affecting  her 
reputation  ?" 

"  By  this  light !"  replied  Sir  Edward,  "you  make 
extremely  free  with  me,  considering  our  brief  ac- 
quaintance, and  show  but  slight  regard  to  the  lady, 
when  you  make  her  fame  the  subject  of  question 
with  a  stranger.  I  refuse  all  answer  to  your  de- 
mand, and  1  beg  you  to  understand  that,  in  doing  so» 
it  is  with  no  reference  to  Miss  Clissold,  but  solely 
on  the  ground  that  I  consider  such  interrogatories 
impertinent  to  myself." 

This  answer,  delivered  in  a  decisive  tone,  the 
more  striking  as  it  contrasted  with  Sir  Edward's 
usual  levity  of  manner,  was  so  little  soothing  to  the 
irritable  jealousy  of  Cardinham,  that  it  was  probable 
the  combat  would  have  been  renewed  with  every 
chance  of  a  fatal  termination,  had  not  Jane  suddenly 
made  her  appearance,  and  with  looks  that  showed 
she  was  well  aware  of  the  purpose  of  their  meeting. 
This,  though  it  might  surprise  them,  was  simple 
enough  in  itself;  their  first  conversation,  as  may  be 
recollected,  took  place  in  the  public  road  ;  here  it 
was  overheard  by  a  peasant,  who  sat  eating  his  din- 
ner behind  the  hedge  that  divided  the  highway  from 
the  field  in  which  he  had  been  working.  His  first 
idea,  naturally  enough,  was  to  convey  this  awful 
piece  of  news  to  the  magistrate,  but  chancing  to 
meet  Jane  in  his  way,  he  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating it  to  his  young  mistress,  to  which  he  was  the 
rather  inclined  from  the  very  high  notion  that  he, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  country  folks,  enter- 
tained of  her  superior  intelligence.  Rewarding  him 
for  his  information,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  strict 
injunctions  on  him  not  to  say  a  word  about  it  to  any 
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one  else,  she  set  off  in  the  direction  he  pointed  out» 
and  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  too  late  to  prevent  the 
first  rencounter,  but  in  good  time  to  anticipate  one 
that  would  probably  have  had  a  more  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

"  Thank  heaven  1  I  am  not  loo  late,"  was  her 
first  panting  exclamation  upon  reachmg  the  field ; 
"  Surely,  gentlemen — that  is,  I  fear — I  hope — " 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  either,  my  dear  cousin," 
said  Sir  Edward,  with  the  good-natured  intention 
of  relieving  her  from  her  embarrassment ;  "  the  little 
misunderstanding  between  myself  and  Master  Car- 
dinham  is,  I  trust,  settled  to  his  satisfaction ; — and 
if  not,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "you  will  find  me 
an  hour  hence  at  Ryde,  where  I  will  stay  over  the 
day  in  expectation  of  your  commands,  should  you 
choose  to  honour  me  with  any." 

Cardinham  bowed,  politely  indeed,  but  with  such 
an  evident  expression  of  ill  will  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  his  courtesy  was  intended  as  a  sign  of 
his  being  satisfied  with  his  defeat,  or  of  his  purpose 
to  take  his  late  opponent's  words  in  the  most  hostile 
sense,  and  prosecute  the  quarrel  yet  farther  with  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  Sir  Edward  puzzled 
not  himself  about  the  matter,  to  which,  sooth  to  say, 
he  was  marvellously  indifferent;  but,  fancying  his 
presence  might  be  a  bar  to  their  discourse,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  with  an  easy  gayely  that  completely 
set  Jane's  heart  at  rest.  She  had  no  idea  that  a 
man,  however  brave  he  might  be,  could  wear  a 
smooth  brow  and  laughing  lips,  with  an  aflfair  of  life 
and  death  upon  his  hands. 

"  I  need  hardly  ask  the  cause  of  this  dispute,"  said 
Jane,  when  her  cousin  was  out  of  hearing  ;  "  it  origi- 
nated of  course  in  some  freak  of  your  usual  jealousy, 
which  is  the  bane  of  my  life  as  it  is  of  your  own. 
Walter!  Walter!  I  almost  dread  the  thoughts  of 
our  union."  T  2 
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"  I  have  long  been  aware  that  such  were  your 
sentiments,"  rephed  Cardiuharn,  "  though  I  did  not 
expect  to  hear  them  so  openly  delivered." 

"  Again  I  will  nothing  cure  you  of  this  unhappy 
passion  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Clissold  ;  frankness  !  frankness !  if  it 
be  not  asking  too  much  of  a  young  lady." 

"  1  will  not  take  offence  at  your  words  if  I  can 
help  it,"  replied  Jane,  "  though  you  try  me  hardly. 
When  have  I  been  wanting  in  that  fair  degree  of 
candour,  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect  of  me  V* 

"  Your  own  conscience  might,  I  think,  answer 
that  question." 

"  Well,  but  my  own  conscience  does  not  answer 
it,  and  therefore  I  demand — yes,  Walter  Cardinham, 
I  demand  an  explanation  ;  for  when  you  tax  me 
with  want  of  candour,  it  must  of  course  be  because 
you  fancy  I  conceal  something  which  would  shame 
me  in  telling.  This  is  a  belief  that  I  ought  not,  will 
not  allow  to  exist,  while  we  stand  as  we  do  in  re- 
gard to  each  other.  Speak  out  plainly  ;  what  is  it 
you  suspect  now  ?  Nay,  it  cannot  need  all  •  at 
consideration  ;  after  what  you  have  said,  and  still 
more  after  the  manner  of  your  saying  it,  you  cannot 
have  far  to  seek  for  your  accusation." 

There  is  nothing  more  puzzling  to  a  wayward, 
jealous  humour  than  this  straightforward  line  of  con- 
duct, which,  flinging  aside  all  niceties,  comes  at  once 
to  the  point  in  question.  Cardinham  did  not  well 
know  what  to  answer ;  he  was  ashamed  to  give 
words  to  a  suspicion  so  slightly  founded,  and  yet 
could  not  bring  himself  to  cast  it  off"  as  a  creation  of 
his  own  sick  fancy.  Waiving  therefore  a  direct  re- 
ply, he  hinted,  or  rather  was  beginning  to  hint,  some- 
thing about  Sir  Edward  Devon,  but  at  the  first 
mention  of  his  name  Jane,  who  had  hitherto  spoken 
calmly  though  firmly,  interrupted  him  with  a  vehe- 
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mence  of  voice  and  action  that  might  have  become 
a  Camilla  going  to  do  battle  with  her  Amazons. 

"  Sir  Edward  Devon  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  has  Sir 
Edward  Devon  dared  to  breathe  a  syllable  to  my 
disparagement  ?" 

The  immediate  impulse  of  Cardinham  was  to 
worm  out  the  secret  by  an  indirect  reply,  that 
should  leave  her  to  imagine  he  had  already  gained 
possession  of  it  from  her  cousin.  But  his  better 
genius  spared  him  from  this  act  of  meanness  even 
while  it  trembled  on  his  lips.  He  answered  with  a 
sullen  "  No,"  which  however  did  not  satisfy  her,  and 
she  repeated  her  question  with  greater  energy  than 
at  first. 

"  1  ask  you,  Walter  Cardinham,  on  your  honour, 
has  my  cousin  said  any  thing,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, that  could  be  construed  to  my  disadvan- 
tage?" 

Thus  solemnly  conjured,  Cardinham  could  do  no 
other,  consistently  with  his  own  feelings  as  a  gentle- 
man, than  answer,  "  On  my  honour,  no  !" 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Jane  ;  "  I  thought  I  could  not 
have  been  so  much  deceived  in  him.  His  whole 
conduct  was  that  of  one  who  could  not  be  false  to 
his  word,  even  if  it  had  been  pledged  to  an  enemy, 
much  less  to  a  woman.  I  shall  hke  the  court  and 
courtiers  better  for  his  sake." 

"  As  you  seem,"  said  Cardinham,  with  bitter  em- 
phasis, "  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  gentle- 
man's merits — and  they  are,  no  doubt,  exquisite — 
it  will,  of  course,  please  you  to  hear  that  he  made 
my  inquiries  a  subject  for  quarrel — upon  what 
grounds  you  best  know." 

"  Upon  a  ground  that  I  would  to  heaven,  Walter, 
you  were  more  familiar  with — upon  that  of  gene- 
rosity. I  do  not  mean  by  the  word  a  readiness  to 
give  or  to  forgive,  but  that  nobleness  of  mind  which 
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is  above  all  little  paltry  feeling,  and  which  is  ever 
true  to  itself  and  honour." 

"  I  am  doubly  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Clissold,  for 
the  comparison,  both  as  it  conveys  reproach  to  my- 
self, and  flattery  to  him,  w^hom,  I  suppose,  1  am  to 
call  my  rival — perhaps  my  successful  rival." 

"  Let  not  that  fear  trouble  you.  He  has  rejected 
my  hand  even  without  waiting  to  have  it  offered  to 
him." 

Though  candour  be  a  word  of  desire  in  most 
people's  mouths,  yet  few  choose  to  have  it  adminis- 
tered in  any  but  the  most  moderate  quantities.  On 
the  present  occasion  Cardinham  felt  much  as  a  far- 
mer might  do,  who,  having  prayed  for  rain  on  his 
parched  fields,  should  find  his  prayers  answered  by 
a  deluge,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
grossest  deceit  would  not  have  been  more  accepta- 
ble to  him  than  this  plentiful  outpouring  of  truth, 
though  but  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  so  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  the  necessity  of  frankness.  It 
seemed  to  show — at  least  such  was  the  construction 
put  upon  it  by  his  jealousy — that  she  did  not  care  for 
his  good  opinion  when  she  could  plainly  avow  a  fact 
so  well  calculated  to  lessen  her  in  his  regard.  But 
worse  than  this,  which  might  only  have  produced 
one  of  those  temporary  quarrels  that,  according  to 
the  poet,  are  a  renewal  of  love,  there  was,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  a  dark  suspicion  floating  in  his^ 
mind  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  this  rejection.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  read  in  his  face  the  emotions  of 
his  heart ;  and  the  pride  of  Jane  being  now  tho- 
roughly roused  by  what  she  considered  his  ungener- 
ous distrust,  she  determined  to  probe  him  to  the 
utmost  by  letting  him  know  the  grounds  on  which 
her  cousin  had  acted,  with  a  secret  hope  that  he 
might  believe  just  enough  of  it  to  torment  himself. 

There  was  caprice^  perhaps  even  unkindness,  and 
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certainly  a  want  of  strong  affection,  in  thus  sporting 
with  her  lover's  feelings ;  but  yet  there  was  reason 
in  it  as  far  as  gross  provbcation  can  be  considered 
a  reason  for  inflicting  pain  on  others.  She  had 
spoken  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  she  said  his 
jealousy  was  equally  the  bane  of  her  life  and  his 
own.  In  its  milder  form,  when  it  only  assumed  the 
shape  of  little  doubts  and  fears  founded  solely  on 
his  own  unworthiness — for  jealousy  can  be  very 
humble — it  was  yet,  from  being  so  incessantly  re- 
peated, like  the  constant  fretting  of  the  water-drops, 
which  wear  the  hardest  marble  by  their  repetition. 
But  there  were  times,  and  those  not  a  few,  when  it 
put  on  a  more  offensive  appearance,  and  scarcely  to 
be  brooked  by  a  high-spirited  girl,  such  as  Jane  was 
with  all  her  gentleness,  who  carried  her  ideas  of 
what  was  due  to  her  sex  to  the  very  verge  of 
romance,  if,  indeed,  she  did  not  sometimes  go  be- 
yond it.  She  was,  moreover,  the  less  disposed  to 
humour  his  jealous  mood  from  having  invariably 
observed  that  concession  on  her  part  only  served  to 
feed,  instead  of  extinguishing  it ;  and  the  present 
occasion  seemed  a  peculiarly  apt  one  for  reading 
him  a  wholesome  lesson.  Yet  all  this,  it  is  probable, 
would  not  have  tempted  her  to  the  excess  of  can- 
dour that  she  meditated,  had  it  not  been  for  an  event 
of  the  last  hour  which  sufficiently  proved  her  inno- 
cence, and  which  the  same  feelings  of  pride  had 
prevented  her  from  comunicating  to  Sir  Edward, 
who,  she  was  well  assured,  would  be  acquainted 
with  it  before  he  left  the  island.  In  the  same  way 
she  knew  it  must  come  round  to  Cardinham,  and 
thus  satisfied  there  could  be  no  eventual  peril  to  her 
own  reputation,  she  determined  to  give  full  swing 
to  his  jealousy,  that  his  shame  might  be  the  greater 
when  he  came  to  see  the  folly  of  his  suspicions. 
"  You  seem  surprised,"  she  began,  "  at  what  I 
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have  just  said,  but  it  is  all  true  notwithstanding.  My 
cousin  has  absolutely  rejected  me,  and  with  great 
generosity, — I  must  say  that  for  him, — given  up  the 
estate  to  me  by  his  voluntary  act,  rather  than  make 
the  reasons  of  his  rejection  known  to  the  world,  which 
he  must  have  done  had  he  contested  the  property. 
I  can  almost  forgive  him  the  extraordinary  delusion 
which  occupies  his  mind,  on  the  score  of  his  noble 
conduct." 

Neither  this  commencement,  nor  the  passing 
eulogium  on  Sir  Edward,  was  at  all  calculated  to 
allay  the  suspicious  mood  of  Cardinham.  His  wrath 
kindled  more  and  more,  and  the  very  effort  to  sup- 
press it,  that  it  might  not  burst  out  in  words  be- 
fore the  time  and  thus  lose  him  any  part  of  the 
revelation  he  so  much  coveted,  only  served  by 
concentrating  to  increase  it,  as  was  evident  in  his 
darkening  brow  and  distorted  features.  If  Jane 
had  felt  for  a  moment  any  compunctious  visitings,  this 
sight  was  enough  to  confirm  her  in  her  first  purpose. 
She  determined  not  to  abate  him  a  jot  of  his  full 
punishment,  and,  having  poured  out  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness, compelled  him  to  drain  it  to  the  very  dregs 
without  sparing  him  a  drop  of  it,  though  the  draught 
was  enough  to  madden  a  man  of  his  nervous  jealousy, 
if  indeed  the  passion  when  carried  to  such  an  excess 
as  it  was  with  him,  might  not  already  be  termed  mad- 
ness. She  related  what  had  passed  in  conversation 
between  herself  and  Sir  Edward,  without  reserve  or 
modification,  and  it  was  with  a  face  pale  from  excess 
of  anger,  and  with  a  choking  voice  that  Cardinham 
after  having  listened  without  interruption  to  the  detail, 
inquired  what  answer  she  made  to  so  foul  a  charge. 
"  What  answer  could  I  make,"  replied  Jane, "  ex- 
cept that  he  must  have  been  deceived  by  some 
remarkable  resemblance,  or»  if  not^  I  was  at  a  loss 
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to  account  for  the  delusion  under  which  he  man- 
ifestly laboured  ?" 

"  How  !  Did  you  make  no  farther  attempt  tq 
clear  your  reputation  under  such  a  stigma?  Did 
you  not  call  on  your  family  to  prove  you  were  at 
home  on  the  night  in  question,  and  consequently 
could  not  have  been  where  he  pretended  to  have 
seen  you?  Did  you  not  refer  him  to  me,  who  have 
some  claim  to  be  considered  your  protector  ?" 

"  No  jWalter  ;  I  did  none  of  all  these  things,  and, 
what  you  will  think  worse,  see  little  wisdom  in  the 
advice  that  counsels  them." 

"  And  you  say  this  so  coolly  !  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
what  am  I  to  think  of  this  story  ?" 

"  E'en  what  you  please." 

The  indifference  of  this  reply  put  him  quite  beside 
himself.  A  person  less  frantic  with  jealousy  might 
have  inferred  from  it  the  innocence  of  the  woman, 
who  could  treat  so  grave  a  charge  so  lightly ;  but 
with  him  her  composure  produced  just  the  opposite 
effect,  making  that  certain  which  before  was  only 
doubtful.     He  burst  out  with  uncontrollable  fury — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  then ! — there  is  no 
doubt ! — Had  the  villain  only  coined  this  tale,  he 
had  shown  no  reluctance  to  repeat  it  when  I  pressed 
him — that  had  been  the  very  object  of  the  fiction  ; 
— and  as  to  a  mistake, — death  and  hell ! — men  in 
their  senses  make  no  such  mistakes." 

"  Perhaps  then  he  is  out  of  his  senses,"  said  Jane, 
coolly. 

"  No,  madam,  he  is  in  his  senses  ;  and  I — I  am  in 
my  senses — " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  on  such  good  authority, 
or  otherwise  I  might  have  thought  you  very  mad 
indeed." 

"  Neither  mad  nor  foolish  enough  to  be  your  dupe 
any  longer.     No,  Jane — damn  it — Miss  Clissold — 
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I  see  through  all  your  tricks,  your  juggleries,  your 
affectation  of  sincerity.  Others  you  may  deceive, 
but  not  Walter  Cardinham." 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  when  he  is  so  ready  to 
deceive  hinnself." 

"  I  see  through  it  all.  It  was  better  to  tell  the  tale 
yourself,  since  sooner  or  later  it  must  have  come  to 
my  ears — an  excellent  trick  of  candour  to  provoke 
confidence  ! — how  could  he  believe  it  to  be  true,  when 
you  were  the  first  to  bring  it  to  him  ?  Oh,  there  is 
nothing  like  facing  an  evil  report  boldly  ;  it  is  excel- 
lent !  admirable  ! — but  it  will  not  pass  with  me  ;  no, 
it  will  not  pass  with  me  !" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Walter,  you  make  me  laugh 
with  your  exceeding  folly." 

"  Your  honour  !"  repeated  Cardinham,  with  bitter 
sarcasm — "  a  rotten  web,  that  will  not  brook  the 
handling ! — a  thistle-down,  that  the  lightest  breath 
will  scatter  ! — a  blotting-paper,  too  much  fouled  and 
smirched  already  to  drink  up  any  fresh  stains  ! — 
You  had  better  protest  by  water,  it  is  more  stable 
— by  the  reed,  it  v^ill  better  bear  the  weight  of  an 
oath — or  by  the  apocrypha,  it  will  win  more  credit." 

"  If  I  were  less  inclined  to  laugh  at  your  folly,  I 
could  be  angry — very  angry — at  your  impertinence. 
But  you  will  repent  this  language  by  to-morrow,  if 
not  earlier,  and  then  I  shall  have  you  at  your  old 
work,  kneeling,  and  praying,  and  vowing  that  you 
will  never  offend  in  the  same  way  again.  Mind,  I 
have  warned  you." 

"  Rotted  be  the  tongue  that  thus  reminds  me  of 
my  folly !  Yes,  I  have  been  that  dupe,  that  fool, 
that  gull ;  but  never  again — no,  never  again  will  I 
listen  to  the  arts  of  a  worthless,  crafty,  prosti- 
tuted—" 

"  Stop,  Walter  Cardinham !  stop,  I  command 
you,"  she  added,  with  yet  greater  energy,  seeing 
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ihat  he  appeared  but  little  inclined  to  comply  with 
her  injunction,  and  there  was  something  in  her  tone 
and  manner  that,  in  spite  of  his  blind  passion,  com- 
pelled him  to  silence  ;  "  I  can  forgive  much  to  your 
idle  humour  of  jealousy,  but  even  my  good-nature 
has  its  limits  ;  common  sense  and  honour  both  ad- 
vise me  to  that.  For  shame  !  for  shame  !  Is  your 
language  that  of  a  gentleman  ?  is  it  that  of  a  man 
when  addressing  an  unprotected  female  V^ 

This  reproach  struck  him,  not  the  less  perhaps 
that  it  was  so  temperate  in  expression  ;  and  though 
not  powerfully  enough  to  produce  a  total  calm  in  a 
mind  thus  highly  excited,  it  served  for  a  moment  to 
give  a  different  turn  to  the  current  of  his  feelings. 
He  muttered  a  sort  of  half  apology  for  the  previous 
roughness  of  his  language,  and  protested  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  if  she  would  only  promptly  and 
plainly  deny  there  being  any  truth  in  the  story. 
Her  delay  in  complying  with  this  request,  or  rather 
demand — for  it  had  all  the  tone  of  the  latter — 
though  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  the 
result  of  wounded  pride,  struggling  with  her  better 
feelings,  sufficed  to  set  him  in  a  blaze  again,  and  he 
burst  out  with  all  his  former  fury — 

"  Deny  it !  deny  it,  I  say  !  Tell  me  it  is  a  lie,  and 
with  my  sword's  point  I  will  cram  it  down  the 
throat  of  the  base  villain  who  forged  it.  You  make 
no  answer  ?  you  will  not  ?  Jane  !  Miss  Clissold  !  do 
you  deny  it  ?  No  reply  !  By  hell  then  it  is  true  ! 
Fool !  idiot !"  he  continued,  rending  his  hair  in  his 
phrensy, "  To  risk  your  happiness  on  the  frail  faith  of 
a  woman.  The  merchant,  who  trusts  his  wealth  to 
the  caprice  of  the  wind,  stakes  it  on  a  fairer  hazard  ; 
there  is  more  charity  in  the  usurer  that  plucks  and 
pillages  the  spendthrift  to  the  last  farthing,  more 
mercy  in  the  thief  that  first  robs  and  then  cuts  the 
throat  of  the  traveller,  than  there  is  truth  in  any  of 

Vol.  L— U 
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the  sex.  'Sdeath !  I  could  stab  you  as  you  stand 
there  for  your  infidelity,  and  end  myself  the  next 
moment  for  having  been  the  fool  of  your  mock  virtue. 
Jane  !  Jane !" 

And  a  flood  of  tears  followed  this  storm  as  the 
rain  follows  the  thunder. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  woman  who  had  once 
loved,  and  still  might  be  said  to  regard  where  she 
had  before  entertained  a  warmer  feeling,  not  to  be 
moved  at  this  extremity  of  passion.  Offended,  and 
justly  offended  as  Jane  was,  a  momentary  touch  of 
kindness  came  over  her  and  softened  her  to  compas- 
sion, though  she  could  not  help  being  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  misery  that  must  attend  their 
union.  A  sigh,  as  much  of  regret  for  her  own  fate 
as  of  pity  for  his  suffering,  escaped  her  as  she  laid 
her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
mild  reproach,  "  Walter !  can  you  indeed  believe 
such  things  of  me  ?" 

At  any  other  time  the  appeal,  conveyed  in  her 
voice  and  manner,  which  lent  a  touching  grace  to 
these  few  simple  words,  would  have  had  power  to 
conjure  down  the  busy  fiend  within  him ;  but  now 
it  only  inflamed  him  more,  and  in  tjie  paroxysm  of 
his  fury  he  actually  struck  her,  and  with  so  much 
violence  that  she  tottered  under  the  blow,  and  had 
fallen  but  for  the  support  of  a  near  tree  against 
which  she  reeled,  A  deadly  paleness  overspread 
her  cheek,  and  a  tear  came  into  her  eye  upon  re- 
ceiving this  last  insult ;  yet  though  for  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  a  slight  agitation  of  the  lips,  as  if 
the  fulness  of  her  heart  would  show  itself  in  words, 
she  said  nothing,  but  turned  away  to  leave  him.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  blow  been  given,  than  Car- 
dinham  was  fully  awake  to  the  baseness  of  the  action^ 
which  was  only  indifferently  excused  by  the  phrensy 
that  had  urged  him  to  it,  and  with  a  thousand  im- 
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precalions  on  his  own  unworthiness  he  besought  her 
pardon,  as  ready  now  to  be  satisfied  without  any 
explanation,  as  before  he  would  have  shown  himself 
hard  of  belief  against  the  best  which  could  have 
been  offered.  Jane  did  not  resist  his  efforts  to  stay 
her ;  she  even  seemed  to  listen  to  his  ravings  and 
excuses,  yet  neither  word  nor  look  gave  tokens  of 
their  having  made  the  least  impression  ;  and  when 
his  voice  ceased,  she  again  turned  to  leave  him,  as 
if,  having  heard  all  he  had  to  say,  her  part  was  over. 

"  Jane  !  Jane  !"  he  exclaimed,  again  stopping  her, 
and  meeting  as  before  with  no  opposition ;  "  we 
must  not  part  thus  ;  it  would  drive  me  into  madness, 
and  I  might  do — I  knovs^  not  what.  Let  me  not 
think  of  it.  "Would  my  hand  had  withered  ere  it 
struck  that  disgraceful  blow  !  By  heavens,  I  could 
even  now  smite  it  off  myself,  if  there  is  no  other 
way  to  win  back  your  love.  Jane  !  my  dear  Jane  ! 
can  you  not  forgive  the  fault — or  call  it  the  crime 
— of  a  moment  of  passion  ?  You  well  know  that 
neither  my  head  nor  my  heart  had  any  share  in  such 
a  deed,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  henceforth  say 
what  you  will,  do  what  you  will,  there  shall  be  no 
strife  between  us.  I  will  master  this  foul  fiend 
jealousy  ;  by  heaven,  I  will !  or  at  least  lock  it  up 
within  my  ow^  breast,  though  hke  the  Spartan's  fox 
it  should  feed  upon  my  vitals." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  expecting  some 
kind  of  answer,  even  though  it  should  be  an  unfavour- 
able one,  but  Jane  noticed  this  ebullition  only  by  a 
smile  of  bitter  scorn  such  as  he  had  not  till  then 
supposed  a  face  so  lovely  capable  of  expressing. 
The  consciousness  of  having  deserved  that,  and  even 
a  deeper  mark  of  contempt,  by  no  means  tended  to 
lessen  the  feelings  it  otherwise  excited. 

"  And  is  this,"  he  said,  "  my  only  answer  ?  Am 
I  indeed  so  utterly  rejected,  for  nothing  more  than 
the  faults  of  a  rash  temper  ?" 
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This  last  qualifying  clause  had  well-nigh  broken 
the  charm  that  held  Jane  silent.  It  evidently  cost 
her  a  strong  effort  to  maintain  her  purpose,  but  she 
did  maintain  it,  and  the  despairing  lover  v^^ent  on  in 
the  same  strain  as  before. 

*'  You  were  going  to  speak,  Jane — what  was  it  ? 
Do  not  spare  me.  I  know  I  have  deserved  your 
scorn — your  anger — any  thing,  every  thing  except 
this  cold,  heartless  silence.  That  I  cannot  bear.  It 
is  driving  me  to  phrensy  ;  do  you  hear  ?  to  phrensy. 
For  my  sake — for  your  own  sake — urge  me  not  too 
far.  I  was  mad  enough  to  strike  you  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  I  could  yet  do  worse.  Jane  !"  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice  to  that  low,  emphatic  tone  which 
passion  uses  when  it  is  most  dangerous, — "  sooner 
than  see  you  another's,  I  could  kill  you  !" 


[Continued  in  Volume  Second,] 
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